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TALES 


OP 


FOUR    NATIONS 


Nature  on  all  her  bounteous  gifts  bestows. 
O'er  land  and  ocean.     All  her  deeds  disclose 
The  Master  Spirit,  who,  with  varied  art, 
Constructed  man  and  form'd  the  human  heart! 
Taught  e'en  the  meanest  insect  where  to  dwell. 
Above  the  mount,  beneath  the  shady  dell. 
On  every  creature  shed  a  living  light. 
Too  vast,  too  infinite,  for  human  might. 
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THE  HUNTER'S  OAK. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Can  I  forget,  when  last  we  met, 

Her  mild  orb  palely  shining  ? 
While  round  her  throne  a  halo  shone, 

The  sacred  light  refining. 
When  heaven  above  seem'd  nought  but  love, 

And  earth  itself  seem'd  heaven ; 
Oh!  hour  of  bliss  !  such  joy  as  this 

To  love  alone  is  given, 

"  Constance,  my  beloved/'  said  Beaufort, 
"  'tis  a  fearful  time  since  last  I  saw  thee.  The 
hour  is  now  fresh  in  mj  remembrance,  and  I 
shudder  to  think  upon  its  horrors.  Thy  life,  I 
find,  has  been  preserved ;  yet  'twas  a  fearful 
struggle,  and  shall  be  as  fearfully  answered." 
He  then  explained  the  cause  of  his  abrupt  de- 
parture, and  again  and  again  expressed  his 
happiness  at  this  meeting. 
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"  Ah,  Beaufort!"  said  Constance,  "  1  little 
thought  at  one  time  we  should  ever  meet  on 
this  side  the  grave.  A  fever  of  the  most  se- 
vere character  attacked  me ;  and  it  was,  as 
you  say, '  a  fearful  struggle'  before  my  mind 
resumed  its  usual  tone  of  feeling.  I  scarcely 
knew,  when  the  last  shock  took  place  at  the 
tilt,  which  had  fallen.  My  sensations  had  been 
wound  up  to  such  a  dreadful  state  of  expec- 
tancy, that,  at  the  moment,  the  scene  became 
indistinct,  my  eyes  grew  dim,  and  I  sunk  down 
in  a  state  of  helplessness  and  misery  inde- 
scribable. Let  us  not,  however,  look  to  the 
past,  but  hope  for  the  future  to  enjoy  more 
prosperous  hours.  What  made  you  quit  your 
place  of  refuge  at  Knowle  so  hastily,  and  how 
comes  it,  Beaufort,  that  I  see  you  thus  armed 
and  accoutred  to  be  the  plain  mark  of  every 
one's  knowledge?" 

"  Constance,"  said  Beaufort,  "  the  hour  of 
reckoning:  is  not  far  distant.  At  the  interview 
which  your  noble  father  held  with  King  Ed- 
ward, you  must  be  aware  he  was  most  indig- 
nantly treated,  and  insolently   banislied  not 
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only  from  the  royal  presence,  but  from  the 
shores  of  Britain.  Such  insult,  to  one  of  the 
power  and  authority  which  Warwick  pos- 
sessed, was  not  lightly  to  be  passed  over,  and 
the  Earl  swore  by  the  most  holy  cross  that  he 
would  be  amply  and  speedily  revenged.  How 
could  he  do  otherwise,  when  the  person  for 
whom  he  had  long  generously  and  nobly 
struggled,  had  openly  treated  him  with  such 
contumely  and  ingratitude  ?  You  must  know 
very  well  that  Warwick  is  a  fast  friend  and 
dangerous  foe,  and  I  trust  that  the  usurping 
House  of  York  may  yet  be  made  to  humble 
before  the  sun  of  Lancaster !  I  am  however 
allowing  my  feelings  to  carry  me  from  my 

narrative. My  place  of  retreat  was   well 

known  to  the  principal  individuals  of  the  Red 
Rose  party,  and  Warwick  before  his  departure 
found  out  my  refuge,  and  made  up  his  mind 
to  confer  with  me  upon  the  best  plan  of  pro- 
ceeding. You  may  readily  imagine,  Con- 
stance, with  what  delight  I  read  his  packet; — 
before  its  arrival  I  was  a  desponding,  wretched 
outcast,  whom  the  fortunes  of  war  had  de- 
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spoiled  of  resources  and  title — an  unhappr, 
though  not  a  hopeless  lover; — after  its  pe- 
rusal, I  felt  the  noble  and  warm  current  of 
life,  which  adversity  had  somewhat  chilled, 
mount  to  my  heart  and  circle  through  my 
frame :  in  an  instant  I  found  myself  once 
more  a  descendant  of  the  royal  House  of  Lan- 
caster and  the  accepted  lover  of  Constance  !*' 
Here  Beaufort  took  the  passive  hand,  and 
imprinted  a  kiss  on  it :  the  look  which  ac- 
companied this  passionate  mark  of  fond- 
ness on  the  part  of  Beaufort  from  Con- 
stance, expressed  happiness  and  thankfulness 
— she  cast  her  tearful  eye  towards  heaven,  in 
silent  and  impressive  adoration  at  its  wise 
yet  inscrutable  decrees.  The  feelings  of  both 
having  somewhat  subsided,  he  again  resumed 
his  story — ^'  Of  course  1  instantly  attended  to 
its  wishes,  and  found  myself  in  the  castle, 
which  held  the  brightest,  fondest  treasure  of 
my  life,  and  yet  one,  whom  I  had  not  an  op- 
portunity of  acknowledging.  The  interview 
was  obliged  to  be  kept  a  secret ;  for  "War- 
wick knew  Clifford  had  the  strongest  feeling 
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for  the  House  of  York,  and  was  as  yet  a  stran- 
ger to  the  insult  he  had  received,  and  which 
he  meant  should  be  decisively  avenged.  It 
was  resolved  that  Warwick  and  Clarence 
should  leave  the  kingdom,  under  the  pretence, 
of  obeying  the  commands  of  Edward,  but  in 
reality  to  proceed  to  Calais,  where  the  Earl 
had  a  well-disciplined  and  formidable  force 
under  his  more  immediate  control.  Here  I  also 
learnt,  with  a  mixture  of  regret  and  pleasure, 
that  Isabel  was  to  be  united  to  the  Duke — 
pleasure,  because  I  had  a  kindred  feeling  for 
the  pure  affection  which  Clarence  so  boldly 
and  so  nobly  expressed  for  your  sister ;  and 
regret,  at  the  idea  of  your  being  left  alone 
and  unprotected,  and  in  the  same  residence 
with  that  ruffian  Clifford.  This  feeling  however 
subsided  when  I  found  that  he  was  summoned 
peremptorily  to  London,  and  would  have  no 
further  mode  of  annoying  you,  except  by 
means  which  I  shall  presently  narrate. — I  pro- 
mised to  rouse  the  dormant  faculties  of  all  those 
broken-hearted  spirits  which  had  quailed  at 
the   disasters,  that  had  so  unfortunately  oc- 
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curred  to  the  Red  Rose.     Having  succeeded 
in  awakening  a  formidable  party,  which  would 
be  ready  when  the  time  served  to  assert  the 
rights  of  Henry  to  the  throne,  from  whence  he 
had  unjustly  been  driven,  I  proceeded  from 
London  to  the  Low  Countries,  where  many  no- 
ble and  g-allant  hearts  were  living  in  obscurity 
and  wretchedness.   Accompanied  by  the  Duke 
of  Exeter,  we  wandered  from  place  to  place  in 
misery  and  poverty  to  perform  this  necessary 
service,  and  what  we  suffered  no  human  power 
can  tell; — however   it  was   borne  without   a 
murmur,  for  the  cause  we  held  was  righteous, 
and   providence    never  deserts   in   the    hour 
of  need, those  who  place  firm  confidence  in  its 
wisdom  and  power.     It  is  sufficient  to  say  we 
succeeded,   and  hastened  back  to  England, 
where  a  large  supply  of  money  waited  our 
arrival,  sent  by  the  Earl  from  France.     This 
enabled  us  to  act  more  vigorously,  and  I  am 
proud  to  conclude  by  stating,  that  the  Red 
Rose  once  more  rears  its  beautiful  head,  and 
that  Edmund  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Somerset, 
can  say  to  Constance  Neville— I  love  thee !" 
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If  Constance  had  felt  admiration  at  the 
o-allant  and  gentle  bearing  of  Beaufort,  how 
much  more  did  she  now  feel  on  hearing  the 
sufferings  he  had  undergone,  the  perils  he 
had  encountered,  and  all  freely,  generously 
borne  to  rescue  an  injured  and  unhappy  mo- 
narch from  thraldom  and  the  custody  of  foes'? 
She  looked  at  the  animated  and  handsome  fea- 
tures of  the  warrior  in  silent  admiration,  and 
could  only  answer  his  narrative  by  falling  on 
his  shoulder,  and  weeping.  Hope  now  had 
enlivened  a  cheerless  prospect,  and  she  saw 
in  the  union  between  Warwick  and  Beaufort 
a  consolidation  of  interest  which  would  secure 
her  own.  She  tried  to  speak,  but  found  it 
impossible — her  heart  was  too  full. 

Beaufort  saw  her  agitation,  and  hastened 
to  relieve  it  by  changing  the  subject  of  con- 
versation. "  What  I  wish,  Constance,  to  warn 
thee  of,  is  the  Hunter's  Oak;  it  is  a  spot 
replete  with  horror  and  danger,  and  as  you 
value  my  happiness  and  your  own  life,  seek 
not  to  visit  it.  It  might  be  one  more  che- 
rished   than   another,  for   there    by   the  soft 
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and  silver  lig-ht  of  heaven  we  once  had  meet- 

incr  " 

**  What  meaning"  can  be  attached  to  these 
strange  words'?  The  place  1  know  has  given 
rise  to  many  a  wild  tale  and  legend,  but  thou 
know'st,  Beaufort,  I  am  not  inclined  to  believe 
such  childish  tales.  Spirits  of  evil  power  can 
never  hurt  the  devout  believer  in  the  wis- 
dom of  heaven ;  I  have  heard  such  tales  re- 
peated, even  from  infancy,  but  never  placed 
reliance  on  their  truth," 

*'  Then,  Constance,"  replied  the  knight,  "  be 
deceived  no  longer,  I  have  myself  observed 
the  spirits  which  infest  the  spot;  they  are  more 
dangerous  to  thy  safety  than  all  the  puling  tales 
of  infancy.  The  inhabitants  of  thaf  place  are 
mortal !"  Constance  here  started  fearfully,  but 
her  agitation  was  calmed  by  Beaufort,  who  pro- 
ceeded, "Yes,  Constance,  mortal,  and  such  in- 
habitants as  have  a  wary  eye  upon  thy  person." 

He  then  detailed  to  her  his  observations 
of  the  ruffians  at  the  Oak — the  confession  of 
the  landlord  to  Ralph — the  secret  of  the  trap- 
door, and    of  their   visiting  and  overhearing 
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the  conversation  at  the  cave,  and  concluded 
by  stating  what  Edmund  had  seen  at  the 
armoury.  To  all  this,  Constance  listened  with 
astonishment,  almost  amounting-  to  stupefac- 
tion. The  danger  she  had  been  in  from 
these  villains,  made  her  shudder;  and  if  be- 
fore her  knowledge  of  Clifford's  baseness, 
she  had  felt  an  aversion  almost  insurmount- 
able, it  now  became  a  sensation  of  execra- 
tion. She  could  scarcely  believe  such  villany 
could  be  engendered  in  the  human  mind, 
ajid  would  never  have  credited  the  wonders 
she  had  just  heard,  had  they  not  been  so 
fearfully  and  vigilantly  watched.  She  placed 
her  hand  in  that  of  Beaufort,  and  forgetting 
in  the  agitation  of  the  moment,  pressed  it 
fervently.  Her  honour  and  life  had  been 
most  probably  saved  by  his  gallantry  and 
devotion,  and  how  could  a  woman,  who  loved 
so  sincerely  as  Constance  did,  avoid  shewino- 
her  gratitude  towards  her  preserver?  A  look, 
a  gesture  oftentimes  expresses  more  than  many 
words  can  possibly  do,  and  this  silent  yet 
confiding  pressure  of  the  hand,  spoke  more  to 
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Beaufort's  heart  than  if  she  had  uttered  the 
most  thankful  speech  of  gratitude.  It  repaid 
him  for  hours  of  toil  and  anxietv,  and  as  he 
returned  the  g-entle  and  fervent  mark  of 
g"rateful  remembrance,  he  felt  inexpressibly 
happy.  They  now  entered  into  more  general 
conversation,  in  which,  Constance  heard  that 
the  Duke  and  Dutchess  of  Exeter  were  im- 
mediately expected  at  the  castle,  to  which, 
Warwick  and  Clarence  were  to  return, 
before  they  asserted  the  cause  of  Lancaster 
openly.  He  told  her  that  he  had  himself 
accompanied  the  suite  of  the  Duke,  but  had 
ridden  forward  with  Levingstone  much  in  ad- 
vance, in  order  to  surprise  her.  Finding  she 
was  not  in  the  castle,  he  began  to  imagine 
she  had  wandered  towards  the  Oak,  but  the 
steward  informed  him  whither  they  had  gone, 
and  for  what  intention.  It  was  then  he  had 
silently  advanced  to  the  spot,  to  which  he 
was  directed  bv  the  sweet  sound  of  his  be- 
loved  Constance's  voice,  and  where  he  ar- 
rived time  enough  to  take  up  the  song  she 
had  commenced. 
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The  affection  for  her  safety,  which  Edmund 
had  evinced,  gratified  Constance  much :  she 
had  ever  looked  upon   him  as  an  attached 
and  faithful  servant,  but  never  imagined  he 
possessed  so  much  firmness  and  nobleness  of 
character.     She  asked  Beaufort  how  long  it 
miofht  be,  before   the   Earl   and   Isabel   re- 
turned,  but  he  could  not  precisely  say — it  de- 
pended upon  various  events — of  this  however 
he  assured  her,  that  the  Queen  was  making 
desperate  efforts  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of 
her  house,  and  that  Warwick,  although  he 
intended   striking  a  blow  against  the  power 
of  Edward,  yet   would  not   co-operate  with 
Margaret,  thinking  it   beneath   his  skill  and 
valour  to  receive   aid  from  a  woman.     He 
trusted  principally  to  his  own  popularity  for 
success,  which  was  immense,  and  that  before 
he  ventured  upon  so  bold  a  game,  he  intend- 
ed making  such  solid  preparation  as  would 
insure  success.     Clifford  had  sided  positively 
with  Edward,  and  no  doubt  had  been  actu- 
ated to  that  step  by  revenge.    Before  he  could 
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proceed  further,  Edmund  and  Bertha  re- 
turned, and  Constance  could  not  help  instantly 
thanking-  the  former  for  his  grateful  and 
affectionate  attentions.  Taking  a  ring  from 
her  finger  of  great  value,  she  desired  him 
to  present  it  to  Bertha  on  their  wedding  day, 
when  the  sio^ht  of  such  a  token  could  never  fail 
to  remind  them  of  one,  who  might  be  far  dis- 
tant; but  whose  heart  would  constantly  feel  the 
recollection  of  such  devoted  attention.  Both 
Edmund  and  Bertha  blushed  at  the  allusion 
made  to  their  marriage,  but  as  their  kind 
mistress  knew  the  secret  of  (heir  hearts,  it  was 
not  the  tinge  of  shame  but  of  gratitude.  On 
receiving  the  ring,  the  page  said — 

*'  My  noble  lady,  if  I  have  in  any  manner, 
merited  this  kind  and  generous  mark  of  con- 
fidence, it  has  arisen  from  vour  own  conduct. 
I  was  left  at  an  early  age,  the  orphan  depen- 
dant on  the  bounty  of  your  noble  house.  As 
1  advanced  in  years,  the  generous  sympathy 
which  was  ever  evinced  for  my  forlorn  state, 
bv  the  Lady  Isabel  and  yourself,  made  an  in- 
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delible  impression  on  mj  youthful  mind,  and 
as  the  hours  cf  life  increased,  the  sensations 
ripened  into  the  sincerest  and  most  devoted 
gratitude.  What  a  wretched  outcast  had  I 
been,  but  for  this  strong  protection ;  nature, 
alas!  had  made  my  frame  unequal  to  the  strife 
of  arms,  the  noblest  following  of  the  times,  so 
that  the  world  had  left  no  chance  of  life,  but 
wretchedness  and  beggary.  My  little  skill  for 
music  has  been  most  kindly  fostered,  yielding 
me  up  a  good  resource  in  case  of  sadder 
moments.  To  all  these  marks  of  kindness  and 
generosity,  another  claim  my  heart  can  never 
forget!  The  same  fount  which  yielded  the 
precious  source  of  existence  to  you,  most 
noble  lady,  when  in  helpless  infancy,  supplied 
this  humbler  frame,  and  should  I  not  have 
been  most  base,  aye  and  degenerate,  had 
not  that  thought  alone  inspired  my  soul  to 
noble  deeds." 

'*Well,  and  most  nobly  said,  my  gallant 
page,"  exclaimed  Beaufort,  "trust  me,  my 
kind,   good  Edmund,  if  nature   shaped   thy 
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frame  for  deeds,  less  perilous  than  feats  of 
arms,  she  fashioned  that  generous  heart  of 
thine  in  a  most  ample  form.  Give  me  thy 
hand,  and  hold  this  promise  strong"  as  knightly 
word  can  speak ;  that,  should  the  fortune 
of  the  day  restore  the  royal  House  of  Lan- 
caster to  power  and  just  authority,  thou,  and 
thy  gentle  Bertha  shall  have  guerdon  good, 
or  Edmund  Beaufort  forfeits  all  title  to  your 
lady's  hand ;  and  that,  good  page,  thou 
knowest  can  never  be  while  life  remains  !  But 
to  another  subject — Hast  thou  made  fast  the 
panel  in  the  armoury,  for  that  must  not  be  left 
in  such  a  dang-erous  state  ?" 

"  I  have,  my  lord,"  replied  the  page,  "  se- 
cured it  fast  and  firm,  and  to  make  access  to 
the  castle  more  difficult,  have  reared  a  pile 
of  arms  and  armour,  so  adroitly  balanced, 
that  any  attempt  to  move  the  panel,  would 
instantly  unhinge  the  mass,  so  that  the  clat- 
tering noise  would  not  only  alarm  the  intrud- 
ers, but  also  the  garrison.  Since  Amaury 
left,  with  his  men  at  arms,  and  the  greater  part 
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of  his  archers,  I  have  not  felt  so  secure,  and 
thus  have  endeavoured  to  supply  deficiency 
of  force  by  artifice." 

"  Thy  modesty  defeats  itself,  good  Edmund, 
nature  has  yielded  thee  a  more  noble  re- 
quital. The  delicacy  of  the  body  has  not 
prevented  thy  mind  from  having*  a  gallant 
swing — no  skilful  soldier  of  the  day  could 
ever  have  fortified  a  weak  post  better  for  the 
moment,  than  thou  hast:  'twas  a  shrewd  and 
excellent  arrangement !  We  must  however 
not  only  choak  the  hornets  in  their  den,  but 
ferret  out  the  brood  to  utter  extermination. 
The  Oak  and  panel  are  still  unknown  to  the 
Earl,  but  the  instant  he  arrives,  such  decisive 
measures  shall  be  resorted  to,  as  will  entirely 
prevent  a  future  danger  on  that  point.  Whilst 
they  exist,  the  castle  is  unsafe ;  and  though  its 
ample  bulwarks  from  without,  might  bid  de- 
fiance to  an  enemy,  yet  such  a  sudden  assault 
could  be  made  through  that  panel,  as  would 
endanger  its  very  existence."  Beaufort  then 
asked  the  page  if  he  had  heard  or  seen  any 
thinsf  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Oak,  since  his 
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absence  from  Knowie,  and  received  an  answer 
in  the  negative. 

"  Since  the  departure  of  Clifford,"  said  the 
page,  "  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  horror 
seems  to  have  deserted  the  castle.  Whilst  he 
remained  in  it,  nothing  happened  but  what 
was  alarming  ;  indeed,  he  v/as  looked  upon 
by  the  inmates  as  little  else  than  an  incarnate 
fiend;  for  the  curses  he  uttered,  when  labour- 
ing under  the  delirium  of  fever,  were  impious 
and  horrible  !  Indeed,  the  worthy  father  who 
occasionally  came  to  console  him,  found  all  his 
efforts  unavailing.  He  was  pronounced  in- 
exorable, and  absolutely  given  over  by  holy 
mother  church.  If  Clifford  was  an  incarnate 
fiend,  he  had  an  imp  as  an  attendant — and  if 
the  ruffian  fierceness  of  the  master  was  not 
sufficient  to  make  even  the  stoutest  heart  trem- 
ble at  its  audacity,  the  cool  impudence  and 
reckless  effrontery  of  the  esquire  made  impres- 
sion enouoh.  He  scoffed  and  lausfhed  at  the 
zeal  of  the  holy  man,  and  absolutely  thrust 
him  out  of  the  apartment  the  last  time  he 
came.     Had  it  been  possible,  my  lord,  T  could 
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have  sworn  that  the  same  'squire  of  whom  1 
speak  was  the  exact  counterpart  of  Denoir. 
From  your  description,  he  answered  precisely 
to  that  ruffian,  and  if  not  the  same,  must  have 
been  a  near  relative  ;  for  the  countenance, 
manner,  and  conduct  of  the  fellow  were  too 
similar  to  belong*  to  another  stock.  He  was 
continually  prowling  near  the  spot,  where  the 
Lady  Constance  lay  so  ill,  and,  more  than  once, 
I  was  compelled  to  threaten  him  with  the  ven- 
geance of  Jaspar  Amaury,  and  the  men  at 
arms,  if  he  dared  presume  to  advance  beyond 
his  own  side  of  the  castle." 

This  information  appeared  to  make  much 
impression  upon  Beaufort — he  placed  his  hand 
upon  his  forehead,  like  one  labouring  under 
strong  feelings,  and  which  cannot  well  be 
brought  to  a  tangible  shape — walked  several 
times  to  and  fro  the  arbour,  and  indeed  seem- 
ed much  agitated.  In  a  few  moments  how- 
ever, the  gloom  which  had  pervaded  his  fine 
features  passed  away,  and  he  again  appeared 
himself. 
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"  Did  he  go  by  that  name,  Edmund,  in  the 
castle  V 

"  No,  my  lord,"  replied  the  page,  "  he  was 
called  Pierce  Lacy,  and  appeared  perfectly 
well  on  terms  with  Clifford.  You  must  excuse 
my  frankness,  my  lord,  but  your  own  gallant 
esquire,  Ralph,  is  held  in  good  estimation,  yet 
he  keeps  his  station.  Pierce  Lacy,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  on  confiding  terms  with  Clifford,  and 
has  even  dined  at  the  same  table.  To  be  sure, 
that  was  not  so  very  surprising,  for  company  is 
always  desirable;  yet  eagles,  my  lord, seldom 
assort  with  crows,  except  on  desperate  calls 
of  hunger.  The  stern  knight  was  shunned  by 
every  one,  and  the  illness  of  the  Lady  Con- 
stance was  so  protracted  and  severe,  that  he 
had  no  opportunity  of  meeting  her  or  the  Lady 
Isabel  once  durino'  his  residence  within  the 
castle." 

"  What  were  his  personal  habiliments,  Ed- 
mund?" asked  Beaufort.  *' Did  he,  like  his 
master,  constantly  wear  harness,  or  had  he  the 
usual  habit  for  a  household  fashion?" 
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"  My  lord,  he  had  not  the  usual  household 
habit,  neither  did  he  wear  armour,  but  his 
buff  leather  case  looked  on  most  occasions  as 
if  it  was  more  worn  than  it  ouo^ht  to  be." 

"  Shouldst  thou  know  him,  Edmund,  under 
any  disguise,  even  at  the  cave  by  lamp-light?" 

"  Decidedly,  my  lord,"  replied  the  page, 
such  a  face  as  Lacy's  is  not  one  easily  effaced 
from  the  memory;  nor  shall  J  soon  forget 
the  look  of  spite  and  hatred  he  threw  upon 
me,  when  1  threatened  of  telling  Amaury." 

"  Did  he  depart  with  Clifford  for  Lon- 
don?" 

"  He  did,  my  lord,  depart  with  his  master ; 
but  I  cannot  say  if  he  went  so  far  as  London. 
He  may  be  housed  in  the  cave  now,  for  aught  I 
know  to  the  contrary ;  and,  indeed,  should  the 
villains  who  infest  the  spot  require  an  able  co- 
adjutor, never  was  there  one  more  fitted  by 
nature  and  habit  than  Pierce  Lacy." 

Ere  Beaufort  could  return  an  answer,  the 
warder's  bugle  sounded,  announcing  an  ap- 
proach, which  Avas  concluded  must  be  the 
Duke  of  Exeter  and  his  suite.    This  intimation 
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roused  Constance,  who  had  listened  eag'erly 
to  the  conversation  between  Beaufort  and 
Edmund,  as  it  concerned  her  so  deeply.  How- 
ever, the  castle  must  not  lose  the  name  it  had 
so  justly  acquired  for  hospitality,  and  she 
moved  towards  it  with  Beaufort,  followed  by 
Edmund,  Bertha,  and  Levingstone. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


"  Observe  the  face,  'tis  one  not  strange, 
But  yet  my  memory  serves  me  not. 
Thy  recollection  may  be  fresher  j 
And  see,  good  page,  he  finds  he  is  observ'd- 
So  flies." 


The  Duke  and  Dutchess  of  Exeter  had  not 
entered  the  hall  before  Constance  arrived, 
and  they  were  delighted  at  the  kind  and  hos- 
pitable manner  in  which  they  were  received. 
It  was  the  intention  both  of  Beaufort  and  Exe- 
ter to  remain  until  the  Earl  returned  from 
Calais,  when  the  best  plan  of  arrangement  to 
effect  the  purpose  on  which  they  were  reso- 
lutely bent  would  be  considered,  and  then 
carried  into  immediate  execution.  The  dut- 
chess  had  accompanied  her  noble  husband  on 
this  visit  at  the  special  desire  of  Beaufort,  who 
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felt  that  in  the  presence  of  such  an  assistant 
he  might  the  more  readily  command  the  con- 
versation of  Constance,  which  he  could  not 
so  well  have  done  without  a  female  friend. 
His  panegyrics  concerning  the   charms  and 
accomplishments  of  Constance  were  not  over- 
drawn, for  the  noble  lady  found  her  in  the 
highest   degree  lovely   and  feminine.     It  is 
often  the  case  that  the  eye  of  a  lover  can  de- 
tect beauties  which  are  hidden  from  a  com- 
mon observer  ;  it  was  not  so,  however,  in  this 
instance,  for  no  one  could  possibly  be  in  the 
company  of  Constance  Neville  long  without 
being  struck,  not  only  by  the  charms  of  her 
person,  but  by  her  elegant  deportment  and 
gentle  manners.     Beaufort  was  highly  grati- 
fied by  the  impression  made  upon  the  dutchess, 
and  how  natural  it  was  that  he  should  be  so ! 
What  can  be  more  pleasing  than  to  find  the 
object  on  whom  we  have  fixed  our  choice, 
obtain  the  meed  of  approbation  from  those  on 
whose  good  opinion  and  discretion  we  place 
a  firm  reliance? 

We  must,  however,   leave  Constance  and 
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Beaufort  for  the  present  in  the  full  enjoyment 
such  a  happy  meeting  would  create,  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  other  characters  in  the  tale. 

Levingstone,  Edmund,  and  the  principal 
attendants  of  the  Duke  of  Exeter,  (for  Beau- 
fort had  been  alone  accompanied  by  Ralph,) 
were  assembled  in  the  apartment  of  the  old 
steward,  and  had  just  despatched  a  well  as- 
sorted and  hospitable  repast.  The  wine  went 
freely  round,  and  the  steward,  Gerald,  had  not 
omitted  to  make  a  fierce  assault  upon  the  best 
vintage,  and  to  which  he  invited  the  guests  to 
do  ample  justice  by  performing  his  part,  as 
usual,  to  admiration.  His  tongue  was  upon 
thorns  (if  the  expression  may  be  applied  to 
ihat  member)  to  astonish  the  new  comers  by 
the  vast  extent  of  his  knowledge — probably 
they  had  never  heard  of  Merlin  ?  If  so,  he 
would  absolutely  annihilate  them  with  the 
depth  of  his  information,  though  he  scarcely 
knew  how  to  commence  the  assault.  Filling 
his  cup  to  the  brim,  he  begged  them  to  pledge 
him  in  a  toast,  when,  he  gave,  "  The  health 
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and  prosperity  to  the  House  of  Warwick  and 
the  Red  Rose  party."  The  cups  having  been 
placed  on  the  board,  and  the  smacking  of  the 
lips  at  the  liquor  also  ceasing,  (for  it  was  a 
rare  vintage,)  he  opened  his  budget. 

Amaury,  who  always  laughed  at  him,  was 
absent,  so  that  the  field  of  battle  remained 
open,  and  he  resolved  to  enter  on  it  with  all 
the  tact  and  confidence  of  an  experienced  ge- 
neral. Clearing  his  throat,  in  order  that  he 
might  make  a  stronger  impression,  he  com- 
menced: 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Ralph  Levingstone,  as  you 
are  the  bold  esquire  of  a  renowned  knight, 
have  you  any  acquaintance  with  astrology, 
and  do  you  admire  the  exploits  of  King  Ar- 
thur and  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table  ? 
Did  you  ever  read  the  prophecies  of  Merlin, 
and  the  wonderful  adventures  of  Sir  Launce- 
lot  of  the  Lake,     Sir " 

"  Hold,"  said  Edmund. 

"  I  said  no  such  thing,  Master  Edmund. 
No  name  like  that  belongs  to  any  knight  of 
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King  Arthur.  Sir  Hold,  indeed !  Well,  well, 
it  only  convinces  me  of  your  ignorance.  1 
know  you  laugh  at  my  acquaintance  with  the 
prodigious  power  of  that  renowned  magician, 
Merlin ;  but  only  you  ask  Hugo,  the  warder, 
if  I  did  not  predict,  by  my  knowledge  of  the 
stars,  that  the  White  Rose  was  about  to  lose 
the  ascendancy  ?  Has  it  not  lost  the  ascen- 
dancy? Answer  me  that.  Master  Edmund. 
Only  ask  Hugo  whether  the  wonderful  conca- 
tenation of  my  dream  didn't  petrify  him  ?  Ask 
him  that ;  hear  his  answer ;  and  then  I  shall 
be  satisfied."  He  here  looked  round  the  as- 
sembly with  a  triumphant,  self-satisfied  air, 
as  if  he  thought  his  arguments  were  irre- 
sistible. 

"  T  make  no  doubt,"  said  Edmund,  "  that 
Hugo,  the  warder,  was  astonished  ;  but  it  must 
have  been  at  thy  impudence.  How  came 
you  to  know  that  the  White  Rose  had  lost  its 
ascendancy?  It  is  an  event  which  may  hap- 
pen, but  has  not  yet  come  to  pass;  so  that 
again  thou  art  in  error.  The  fact  is.  Master 
Levingstone,  (turning  to  Ralph,)  our  worthy 
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friend  Gerald,  the  steward  attached  to  the 
household  of  the  most  noble,  most  puissant,  and 
most  powerful  Earl  of  Warwick,  has  studied 
what  he  calls  astrolog-y,  or  a  knowledge  of 
events  by  the  stars,  and  is  most  learned  in 
such  matters.  He  has,  1  assure  ye,  good  Mas- 
ter Ralph,  wonderful  dreams  both  of  time  and 
place ;  so  that,  if  thou  art  ignorant  of  this 
mighty  science,  which  includes  the  wonders 
of  Merlin,  the  great  British  enchanter,  in  the 
time  of  that  most  renowned  and  chivalric 
monarch.  King  Arthur,  of  Round  Table  ce- 
lebrity, and  the  achieyements  of  his  match- 
less knights,  this  worthy  and  most  deep-stored 
steward  can  accomplish  thee  to  thy  heart's 
content." 

Ralph  and  the  rest  of  the  guests  saw  through 
this  liyely  sally  of  the  page.  Gerald,  however, 
sunk  in  an  everlasting  conglomeration  of  star- 
gazing, chivalry.  Merlin,  and  King  Arthur,  and 
these  being  added  to  a  decent  quantum  of 
daily  drink,  (as  before  said,  undiluted  with 
water,)  had  so  completely  addled  and  stupified 
his  intellects,  as  to   make  them  accessible  to 
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flattery  on  a  point  where  he  conceived  he  re- 
mained without  a  rival. 

"  Why,  my  good  page,  thou  hast,  even  now, 
proved  the  truth  of  my  assertion.  You  say 
that  the  Yt  hite  Rose  has  not  yet  lost  the  ascen- 
dancy, but  that  it  will.  Very  well  now,  only  ask 
Hugo,  the  warder,  if  I  didn't  tell  him  that  I 
dreamt  this  would  come  to  pass — aye,  aye, 
the  wonderful  concatenation  of  my  dream 
certainly  petrified  him ;  poor  fellow,  he  has 
no  knowledge  of  the  noble  science  of  astro- 
logy, therefore  he  might  well  be  astonished — 
Poor  Hugo!" 

During  this  conversation,  Levingstone  had 
fixed  his  eye  upon  the  features  of  one  of  the 
retainers  of  the  Duke  of  Exeter.  The  coun- 
tenance was  one  familiar,  and  yet  he  could 
not  for  the  life  remember  where  he  had  seen 
it.  It  was  one  of  those  faces  which,  once 
seen,  becomes  stamped  indelibly  on  the  mind, 
and  yet  it  is  a  matter  of  dijfficulty  to  say, 
when,  and  where,  we  had  before  beheld  it. 
The  man  was  well  formed  and  tall,  and  the 
visage   was  rather  handsome,  though  it  had 
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been  somewhat  battered  by  hard  living"  and 
the  weather.  He  wore  the  costume  of  the 
Duke's  retainers,  and  yet  he  appeared  some- 
how strange,  even  amidst  his  associates.  It 
was  like  the  fascination  which  the  rattle-snake 
is  said  to  possess,  for  the  more  Ralph  looked, 
the  more  did  he  scan  in  vain  a  face  which  he  so 
well  knew  he  had  seen  before.  He  took  an  op- 
portunity, when  the  cup  had  freely  circulated, 
to  ask  one  of  the  other  domestics  how  long  that 
man  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  Duke,  when 
he  learnt  he  had  but  lately  been  eng^aged  ;  for 
the  whole  household  were  fresh,  only  having 
congregated  since  his  master's  return  from 
the  Low  Countries.  This  afforded  but  little 
information,  yet  Ralph  was  obliged  to  be  con- 
tented, having  made  up  his  mind  to  have  some 
conversation  with  Edmund  when  his  memory 
probably  might  not  be  so  treacherous. 

The  company  were  soon  dissolved  ;  for  just 
as  the  old  steward  was  about  to  commence 
one  of  his  tales  of  Merlin,  and  had  told  that 
one  of  the  knights  of  the  round  table  rescued 
a  fair  damsel  from  the  castle  of  a  powerful 
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mao'ician,  and  how  he  had  to  sound. — Here 
the  shrill  notes  of  a  trumpet  were  heard,  cut- 
ting short  the  old  steward  and  his  lucubra- 
tions, for  his  dreams  were  nearly  commencing-, 
and  every  one  started  to  their  feet.  Edmund 
speedily  returned,  telling  them,  with  hurried 
breathing  and  with  an  ecstacy  of  delight,  that 
the  earl  had  arrived  with  the  Duke  and  Dutch- 
ess of  Clarence,  several  other  noblemen, 
and  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  amongst 
whom  came  Jaspar  Amaury,  and  the  men  at 
arms  and  archers  Warwick  had  taken  to 
Calais. 

Before  the  page  again  left  the  room, 
Ralph  caught  his  eye  and  wished  to  call  his  at- 
tention to  the  man  he  had  been  watchino-.  It 
was  however  needless,  for  the  fellow  had  re- 
treated, so  that  at  present  the  wish  could  not 
be  accomplished. 

"  I  could  swear,*'  said  Ralph,  ''that  I  have 
seen  that  fellow  before,  but  when  or  where  my 
memory  does  not  serve  me.  Your  skill  may 
be  more  useful,  Edmund,  and  let  me  beg  of 
you  to  watch  his  proceedings,  for  I  have  a 
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misgiving  in  my  mind  that  he  has  evil  inten- 
tions." 

"  Do  you  think,"  replied  Edmund,  "  that 
he  has  any  relationship  to  the  earth-worms  of 
the  Oak ;  for  they  seem  to  haunt  your  mind 
as  if  you  had  some  danger  to  apprehend  ? 
The  panel,  Ralph,  is  secure,  so  that  any  access 
from  that  point  is  impossible." 

The  esquire  now  came  close  up  to  Edmund 
and  whispered,  as  if  he  was  afraid  of  being 
overheard.  "  Did  you  ever  see  De»oir,  of 
whom  you  have  heard  me  speak  ;  for,  in  men- 
tioning the  Oak,  you  have  called  him  to  my  me- 
mory ?  If  it  is  possible  to  suppose  the  Duke  of 
Exeter  could  have  hired  so  complete  a  ruffian, 
as  sure  as  that  nobleman  is  a  staunch  Lancas- 
trian, so  sure  is  his  retainer  that  same  villain." 

"  Impossible !"  replied  Edmund,  "  it  can- 
not be  ;  thou  must  be  mistaken." 

"  Now,  now,  good  page,"  exclaimed  the 
esquire,  "  see  the  fellow — what  think  ye  ? 
Is  it  a  face  thou  hast  a  knowledge  of? — By 
heavens,  he's  gone  again,  as  if  he  was  aware 
we  were  watchinof  him.    Whv,  Edmund — ofood 
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master  page,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  what 
makes  you  look  so  pale  ? — come,  lad,  rouse 
yourself,  and  answer  me." 

"  Answer  indeed,  Ralph,  I  will ;  but  it  must 
astonish  you !  Jf  that  man  be  Denoir,  he 
must  be  a  double  personage  ;  for  if  ever  I 
saw  the  esquire  of  Clifford — Pierce  Lacy — 
that  is  the  man.  His  steps  shall  be  watched; 
and  if,  as  you  suspect,  his  intentions  are  evil, 
Jaspar  Amaury  has  a  summary  mode  of  exe- 
cuting justice  on  so  nefarious  a  spy." 

"  My  good  page,"  said  the  esquire,  "  thou 
hast  excellent  discretion ;  and  no  doubt  Jaspar 
Amaury,  of  whom  thou  hast  so  often  spoken, 
has  an  effective  mode  of  suspending  such  in- 
terlopers as  may  be  least  pleasing  to  their 
feelings.  However,  I  am  an  old  soldier,  and 
have  some  little  knowledge  what  stratagems 
are  employed  to  overcome  the  strong  resist- 
ance such  a  castle  as  this  would  offer,  and  am 
now  quite  convinced  that  Denoir  and  Pierce 
Lacy  are  one,  and  the  intention  of  this  fellow 
bodes  evil  to  this  stronghold.  Thou  art  but 
a  stripling,  and  should  this  villain  find  you 
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dogging  his  steps,  he  would  assuredly  knock 
out  thy  poor  helpless  brains,  and  throw  the 
carcase  into  the  deep  moat  which  surrounds 
the  walls.  Leave  him  to  me,  Edmund,  and 
rest  assured  that  if  he  offers  to  attempt  any 
roguery,  I  will  soon  perform  for  him  the  same 
kind  office  I  have  just  now  stated  he  would 
essay  for  you.  A  spy  needs  no  trial — the 
nearest  tree,  ditch,  or  precipice  is  ample  law 
for  a  rascal  like  this,  and  one  or  the  other 
shall  be  his  lot,  provided  I  find  him  tripping." 

"  Willingly,  Ralph,"  said  Edmund,  *'  I  grant 
the  safe  keeping  of  this  villain  in  sight ;  for 
1  know  well  you*not  only  have  a  head  to  plan, 
but  an  arm  to  execute.  He  must  have  some 
powerful  cause  for  this  bold  step  ;  and  it  con- 
vinces me  that  the  ruffians  of  the  Oak  and 
Clifford  are  upon  some  understanding." 

"  No  doubt,  master  page,  no  doubt,"  re- 
plied the  esquire  ;  "  to  attempt  an  open  attack 
upon  such  a  castle  would  be  the  height  of  folly, 
yet  a  sudden  assault  would  not  be  so  easy  to 
prevent,  and  none  could  help  its  being  per- 
manently successful,  if  the  avenue  remained  a 
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secret.  Keep  a  wary  eye  upon  the  villain,  and 
should  he  offer  an  attack,  your  bug-le  mig-ht  be 
of  service,  for  Jaspar  has  returned  with  his 
g-ood  helpmates.  Hitherto  I  have  foiled  the 
ruffians,  and  if  success  depends  upon  bold  ex- 
ertions, then  be  sure,  Edmund,  that  they  shall 
not  fail  in  the  hour  of  need.  The  possession 
of  such  a  strong-hold  would  delight  the  York- 
ists ;  and  even  granting  they  had  it,  and  the 
Lady  Constance  was  in  the  power  of  Clifford, 
a  rescue  would  not  be  impossible.  Keep  the 
secret  safe,  and  particularly  from  that  stupid 
old  dotard,  the  steward:—!  heard  enouo-h 
of  him  at  the  cave  to  convince  me  that  he  was 
not  to  be  trusted.  At  present  I  shall  not  dis- 
close my  suspicions  to  my  noble  master:  they 
are  not  so  strong  as  I  intend  to  make  them ; 
and  Should  their  intention  be  such  as  I  have 
reason  to  suspect  it  is,  not  one  of  the  brood 
can  escape,  so  full  and  sweeping  shall  the 
vengeance  be.  We  had  better  now  separate, 
for  talking  so  long  together  excites  suspicion; 
and,  once  engendered,  my  plan  might  be 
thwarted.— Good  even  to  you,  Edmund;— be 
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firm,  and  fail  not  to  aid  my  schemes  by  *•/- 
lence  /" 

The  page  placed  his  fing-er  on  his  lip,  as  if 
to  express  how  well  he  comprehended,  and 
left  Ralph  to  pursue  his  plans. 

Master  Giles  Alestoup  had  been  so  terrified 
by  threats  of  vengeance  if  he  even  hinted  that 
a  knowledge  of  the  secret  entrance  at  the  Oak 
had  been  discovered,  and  his  cupidity  so  well 
acted  on  by  promises  of  support  and  reward 
from  the  Earl,  that  his  silence  was  as  com- 
pletely secured  as  if  he  had  been  born  dumb. 
The  happy  art  of  being  able  to  express  his 
thoughts  on  paper  had  been  denied  him;  in- 
deed few  persons  even  in  that  rude  age  (for 
nothino"   could   exceed  the   barbaritv  of  the 
period,)  were  more  blessed  in  a  state  of  pro- 
found io-norance  than  this  scoundrel  landlord. 
The  items  which  he  made  with  the  worthy  co- 
adjutors of  the  cave  were  all  done  by  Gilbert, 
who,  under  the  guise  of  an  ostler,   was  the 
prime  head  and  support  of  the  inn — in  fact, 
he  was  a  sleeping  partner. 

All  this  Ralph  knew ;  for,  joined  to  an  un- 
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common  share  of  courage  and  worth,  nature 
had  granted  him  no  little  share  of  shrewdness, 
and  he  was  as  well  aware  of  the  intentions  of 
the  vile  crew  as  they  were  themselves.     His 
fondness  for  his  master  was  devoted,  and  if 
his  life  would  have  secured  the  happiness  of 
Beaufort  and  the  Lady  Constance,  he  would 
freely  have  staked  his  life  in  such  a  cause. 
His  reverie  was  now  interrupted  by  the  voice 
of  some  one  calling  on  him,  and  to  which  he 
paid  instant  attention,  for  he  knew  it  was  one 
who  had  a  claim  upon  his  obedience. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


Ah !  foolish  girl,  he's  far  away 
Amidst  the  crash  of  battle  fray; 
I  see  him  now,  from  head  to  heel. 
Deluged  in  blood  from  Clifford's  steel. 


The  arrival  of  the  Earl  had  been  well 
known  to  his  immediate  friends,  for  on  the 
next  day  the  castle  was  thronged  by  adlier- 
ents,  and  powerful  ones  too,  of  the  House 
of  Lancaster.  None  w^ere  more  renowned 
or  devoted  to  the  Red  Rose  than  Edmund 
Beaufort,  and  his  station  and  valour  made  a 
strong  impression  in  its  favour.  I  shall  not 
dwell  upon  the  meeting  between  Isabel  and 
Constance ;  it  was  as  affectionate  and  tender 
as  the  parting  had  been  sad  and  afflicting. 
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It  was  resolved,  at  a  council  held,  that  an 
immediate  advance  towards  the  capital  should 
be  attempted,  and  measures  had  been  taken 
to  collect  a  large  and  formidable  force  for  so 
great  a  purpose.  The  attempt  having-  been 
made,  a  blow  of  some  vigour  must  be  struck 
at  once,  or  the  schemes  so  well  laid  would  be 
frustrated.  The  sudden  arrival  of  Warwick 
was  only  equalled  by  his  sudden  departure, 
and  of  all  the  vast  crowd  which  had  throno-ed 
the  banquetting-hall  of  this  magnificent  castle 
not  a  soul  remained  excepting  Isabel,  the 
Dutchess  of  Exeter,  and  Constance,  and  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  at  arms  and  other 
soldiers  to  defend  the  castle.  Warwick  had 
taken  the  greater  part  of  his  troops  with  Jas- 
par  Amaury,  leaving  but  a  moderate  garrison, 
trusting  entirely  to  the  strength  of  its  bul- 
warks. Ralph  had  no  time  to  put  his  scheme 
in  execution,  but  he  had  taken  special  care 
that  no  mischief  need  be  apprehended  from 
the  Hunter's  Oak,  as  he  had  seen  the  panel 
well  and  completely  secured.  The  fellow 
whom  he  had  suspected  to   be   Denoir  had 
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vanished,  and  from  which  he  supposed  that 
the  notice  which  had  been  taken  of  him,  made 
the  castle  too  warm  for  his  existence,  so  he 
had  taken  himself  off  to  prevent  further 
trouble.  He  was  nowhere  to  be  seen  amidst 
the  household  of  the  Duke  of  Exeter,  there- 
fore he  concluded  such  must  be  the  case  ;  and 
feeling-  more  comfortable  upon  these  reflec- 
tions, and  having"  bade  Edmund  watch  over 
the  Lady  Constance,  Ralph  prepared  to  follow 
the  banner  of  his  master.  Springing  upon  his 
war-horse,  he  stuck  rowels  into  its  sides,  gal- 
loped over  the  drawbridge,  and  soon  reached 
the  rear  guard,  which  could  be  plainly  seen 
windinof  at  a  distance  in  slow  yet  firm  arrav. 
Edmund  looked  after  the  gallant  fellow  with 
regret,  for  he  might  fall  in  the  strife,  and  his 
noble  and  generous  nature  had  made  a  strong 
impression  upon  tlie  warm  heart  of  the  page, 
who  silently  and  languidly  went  to  resume 
his  usual  avocations. 

We  must  once  aofain  introduce  our  readers 
to  the  apartment  of  the  old  steward,  who  sat 
in  his  usual  evenino-  arm-chair,  had  his  usual 
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companion  the  bottle  by  his  side,  and  two 
other  human  ones  also,  who  were  listenino^ 
with  profovmd  attention  to  the  lucubrations  of 
Gerald  and  his  marvellous  narratives  of  inex- 
haustible lensrth.  One  of  the  hearers  was 
Hugo,  the  warder,  who  sat  half  stupified,  with 
starting  ejes  and  expanded  mouth,  taking  in 
all  the  execrable  lies  which  the  "  astrologer" 
was  expounding.  The  other  was  a  man  at 
arms  who  had,  it  was  conjectured,  recently 
joined  the  garrison,  having  been  left  with  some 
others  from  the  Earl's  government  at  Calais. 
He  was  a  tall,  dark-looking  man,  and  ap- 
peared to  chuckle  inwardly  at  the  extraor- 
dinary ingenuity  with  which  Gerald  invented 
his  lies,  and  at  the  stupid  satisfaction  with 
which  the  warder  received  the  tales  of  I^Ier- 
lin  and  his  enchantments. 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you,  Hugo,"  exclaimed  the 
steward,  "  of  the  extraordinary  change  which 
would  take  place  in  this  contest ;  and  didn't  I 
also  explain  that  it  became  known  to  me  by 
the  wonderful  science  of  astrology  ?"  This 
was  acceded  on  the  part  of  Hugo,  by  a  half  nod 
of  assent,  when  Gerald  proceeded : — "  Have  I 
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not  also,  good  man  at  arms,  for  I  know  not  your 
name,  satisfactorily  explained  to  you  how  ac- 
curate my  stars  tell  me  of  time  and  events?" 

"  Most  assuredly  you  have,  master  steward," 
replied  the  man  at  arms,  ''  and  if  before  I  had 
any  doubts  upon  the  subject,  the  learned  man- 
ner in  which  you  have  explained  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  this  wonderful  science,  has 
entirely  dispelled  them.  The  tales  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  renowned  King*  Arthur,  with  his 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  have  indeed,  as 
you  observe,  petrified  me,  and  I  burn  to  at- 
tempt some  valiant  deed  which  may  enable  me 
to  find  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame." 

''  Say  no  more,  master,"  replied  Gerald, 
"  thou  shalt  have  such  a  niche  depend  on't. 
I  found  out  by  my  dreams  that  you  were  des- 
tined to  surprise  many  persons  who  least  ex- 
pect it;  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
siderate attention  which  both  Hugo  and  your- 
self paid  to  my  instructions,  that  I  have  invited 
you  into  my  sanctum  of  astrology,  to  receive 
the  same  benefits  which  I  have  myself  derived, 
from  its  wonderful  instruction.  What  a  sad 
pity  it  is  that  Jaspar  Amaury,  our  seneschal. 
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was  so  obstinate,  or  he  might  have  shared 
these  inestimable  advantages.  Come,  Hugo, 
come  good  man  at  arms,  fill  your  drinking 
horns,  and  pledge  me  the  "noble  science  of 
astrology."  Hugo  had  now  pretty  nearly 
approached  the  equilibrium  of  stupefaction, 
and  this  additional  cup,  well  filled  up,  finished 
the  overgrown  pupil — the  balance  was  over- 
done, and  he  sunk  down  at  once  in  a  state  of 
insensibility. 

*'  Bless  me,  bless  me,"  said  the  steward, 
"  my  dreams  didn't  tell  me  of  this  event,  nor 
indeed  can  I  account  for  it,  except  poor  Hugo's 
brains  are  overwhelmed  with  the  wonders  1  have 
mentioned.  Dear  me  !  I  declare  I  feel  vastly 
odd — vastly  odd  indeed.  Merlin,  King  Ar- 
thur, and  all  the  Round  Table  are  dancing 
before  my  eyes,  and  I  believe  my  dreams  are 
about  to  commence." 

"  Your  realities,  I  should  imagine,"  said 
the  man  at  arms,  who,  upon  this,  seized  the 
old  dreamer  by  the  throat,  and,  drawing  his 
dagger  from  its  sheath,  swore  that,  unless  he 
assisted   him    in   opening    the  gates    of   the 
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castle  by  means  of  the  keys,  which  he  had 
taken  from  Hugo,  his  astrology  would  not 
prevent  instant  death!  Gerald  was  astonished 
— petrified!  nor  could  he  exactly  compre- 
hend the  meaning  of  his  good  pupil,  in  thus 
roughly  handling  him.  One  event  however, 
was  certain,  and  it  fell  on  his  ear,  slow  and 
full  like  a  passing  knell— instant  death  !  He 
promised  quiet  compliance,  and,  holding  the 
lamp,  with  the  weapon  of  the  other,  as  he 
looked  back,  gleaming  above,  he  advanced  to 
perform  a  reluctant  yet  a  compulsory  duty. 

The  wind  had  risen  boisterously,  and  the 
rough  gusts  which  swept  along,  prevented  the 
possibility  of  hearing  little  else,  except  its 
heavy  and  continued  moaning.  The  man 
at  arms  was  Pierce  Lacy.  He  had  found 
access  to  the  castle  by  means  of  the  panel 
frustrated,  by  its  being  so  well  secured,  that, 
without  disturbing  Ralph  and  Edmund,  whom 
he  had  observed  watching  him,  he  could  not 
overcome  the  resistance.  He  managed  adroitly 
to  doff  his  habit,  and  assume  the  costume  of  a 
man  at  arms,  by  which  means  he  completely 
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eluded  their  search,  and  was  able  to  remain 
without  suspicion,  and  effect  an  entrance  to  the 
castle  by  the  plan  stated.  The  inmates  were 
roused  from  their  slumbers  by  the  clattering"  of 
arms  and  shouts,  loudly  and  constantly  repeat- 
ed—a Clifford  !  a  Clifford  !— York  !  York  ! 
and  the  White  Rose  !  Down  with  the  red  em- 
blem ! — were  the  principal  vociferations  ;  and, 
before  any  efficient  resistance  could  be  ofifered, 
Warwick  Castle,  a  stronghold,  which  would 
have  defied  the  united  power  of  the  Yorkists, 
fell  without  the  least  difficulty,  into  the  hands 
of  the  most  ruthless  of  its  supporters — Lord 
Clifford.  The  few  soldiers  who  were  hardy 
enough  to  offer  resistance,  were  soon  overcome 
and  slain,  and  the  unresisting  victims,  whom 
sleep  had  stupified,  were  butchered  with  unre- 
lenting cruelty  in  cold  blooded  malice.  What 
defence  could  be  offered,  or  resistance  effec- 
tually made  aofainst  such  a  sudden  attack? 

The  capture  of  the  castle  had  been  long  in 
contemplation,  for  King*  Edward  knew  that 
while  Warwick  possessed  so  powerful  a  bul- 
wark, his  power  was  irresistible.     It  was  in- 
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tended  to  make  an  entry  through  the  panel 
by  means  of  the  Oak,  but  the  discovery  the 
pag-e  had  made  completely  did  away  with  that 
plan,  and  the  sudden  manoeuvre  and  ingenuity 
of  Pierce  Lacy  had  been  the  means  of  giving  up 
so  formidable  a  fortress  to  the  House  of  York. 
The  Oak  had  existed  for  some  length  of  time, 
as  an  avenue  from  the  castle  in  case  of  dan- 
ger, and  the  father  of  Cuthbert  Chillingham 
was  the  only  individual  who  knew  the  secret 
of  the  panel.  He  had  been  a  retainer  of 
the  castle  before  the  present  Earl's  time,  and 
for  some  misconduct  had  been  sent  from  the 
service  of  his  master,  becomino"  an  outcast 
and  a  freebooter.  The  son  inherited  the  in- 
famous character  of  the  sire,  and  in  Lord 
Clifford's  service  had  performed  so  many 
daring  and  outrageous  deeds,  as  to  make  him 
amenable  to  justice ;  indeed  to  such  an  extent 
had  his  atrocities  been  carried,  that  even  the 
power  of  this  warlike  and  powerful  baron  was 
insufficient  longer  to  protect  him.  He  fled  to 
his  father  at  the  Oak,  who  had  for  some  time 
carried  on  a  safe  and  bold  venture,  shrouded 
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by  the  place;  and  upon  a  discovery  of  the  trap 
by  the  only  individual  who  had  ever  seen  the 
opening,  he  was  slain  on  the  spot,  and  would 
have  been  dragged  down  into  the  cavern,  had 
not  the  followers  been  too  near.  This  indivi- 
dual was  the  relative  of  Warwick,  who  had 
so  suddenly  fallen  a  sacrifice,  and  the  extraor- 
dinary manner  of  his  death  had  created  so 
much  wonder  and  astonishment.  Upon  the 
death  of  the  old  outlaw,  the  son  succeeded 
him,  and  if  the  parent  stock  was  bad,  the 
scion  infinitely  outdid  all  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  its  predecessor. 

Pierce  Lacy,  at  the  castle,  but  known  as  De- 
noir,  (his  proper  name)  amidst  the  villains  of 
the  Oak,  knew  the  neighbourhood  of  Master 
Chillingham,  though  he  did  not  exactly  com- 
prehend his  hiding  place;  but  a  casual  meeting 
at  Knowle,  speedily  renewed  an  intimacy  be- 
tween two  of  the  most  execrable  rascals  that 
the  execrable  times  could  produce,  and,  con- 
sidering the  recklessness  of  the  age,  that  was 
allowing  infamy  enough.  The  hampers  low- 
ered through  the  trap  of  the  Oak  were  stores, 
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which  were  laid  up  as  a  dernier  res.sort,  in  case 
any  accident  should  prevent  a  surprise ;  and  on 
the  night  which  Beaufort  first  saw  the  Hunter's 
Oak  revealed,  Denoir  had  sounded  the  band 
as  to  their  juncture  with  his  master,  who  would 
offer  a  liberal  reward  in  such  a  case,  and, 
should  a  refusal  be  given,  inform  Warwick  of 
their  neighbourhood.  This  threat  was  sufficient, 
and  the  compact  was  entered  into,  previous  to 
Clifford's  arrival  at  the  castle,  as  Warwick's 
guest  and  the  suitor  of  Constance. 

The  shouts  of  the  victors,  and  groans  of 
the  dying,  amidst  the  whistling  of  the  wind  at 
the  hour  of  night,  terrified  the  unfortunate 
soldiers,  who  were  taken  unawares,  and  all  who 
attempted  resistance,  as  before  stated,  were 
indiscriminately  slaughtered.  Isabel  m^d  Con- 
stance were  awakened,  and  the  war  cry  of 
Clifford  fell  on  their  ears  in  all  its  appalling- 
terrors — they  guessed  in  a  moment, that  he  had 
obtained  possession  of  the  castle,  and  that  their 
doom  consequently  was  sealed.  Their  grief  and 
consternation  need  not  be  described,  for  it  is 
beyond  the  power  of  man  to  express  it — a  few 
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hours  back,  happiness  and  joy  appeared  with- 
in their  grasp — they  now  had  fled,  perhaps  for 
ever.    Constance  knew  too  well  how  cruel  and 
remorseless  the  conqueror  was,  and  how  much 
he  had  been   slighted.     To  be   roused  from 
slumber  by  such  a    dreadful   calamity  must 
have  been  terrible,  and  in  the  groans  and  vo- 
ciferations of  the  strug-o-le,  thev  could  onlv  hear 
their  own  destruction  and  the  triumph  of  their 
adversaries.  The  horror  of  Edmund  was  dread- 
ful, for  his  means  of  assistance  were  trifling, 
and  to  get  from  the  castle  would  be  impossible. 
What  would  become  of  Constance,  and  how 
could  the  noble  Beaufort  aid  her  now,  were 
questions  he  asked  himself.     The  agony  of  his 
mind  overwhelmed  him,   and  he  again  flung 
himself  on  the  bed,  from  whence  the  noise  had 
roused  him,  in  speechless  amazement  and  grief. 
Just  at  the  moment  he  had  anticipated  a  happy 
termination  to   all  the  misery,  which  had  so 
long  held   possession    of  his  noble  mistress's 
heart,  was  the  cup  of  bliss  dashed  to  the  earth, 
and  the  most  afflicting  of  all  earthly  calamities 
bad  befallen   her.     The  rage  of  Clifford  he 
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knew  to  be  terrific,  and  he  fully  expected  it 
would  burst  with  tenfold  fury  upon  all  who 
had  attempted  to  thwart  his  plans,  and  who 
had  in  any  way  been  favourable  to  the  Red 
Rose  party. 

The   greatest   part   of   the   next  day   was 
consumed  by  the  conquerors  in  feasting"  and 
revellinof,  so  that  the  ladies  were  not  much 
troubled    with  the   company   of   Lord   Clif- 
ford.     Every    attention    however    was   paid, 
and  the  same   respect  as   if  the  castle  still 
owned    its  rightful  lord   was    observed,    by 
permitting  even  Bertha  and  Edmund  to  wait 
on  them  as  usual.     This  was  more  than  they 
had  expected,  and  some  hope  still  remained 
of  good  treatment :   it  was  however  speedily 
dispelled,  for  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day, 
a  message  was  delivered  to  Constance,  from 
Clifford,  claiming  the  promise  of  her   hand, 
and  that  if  the  consent  was  not  willinoly  orant- 
ed,    at  the    expiration  of  a    week  he  should 
force  her  into  a  compliance.     He  stated  that 
the  marriag-e  atanv  rate  should  be  solemnized 
on  the  seventh  night,  and  in  the  chapel  of  the 
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castle  ;  for  which  purpose  he  had  commanded 
the  attendance  of  a  monk  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony from  the  convent  at  Knowle. 

Constance,  upon  this  information,  sunk  at 
once  into  the  deepest  dejection,  for  she  feared 
all  hope  of  rescue  in  so  short  a  time  would  be 
impossible.  Indeed,  Beaufort  could  not  pos- 
sibly hear  of  this  attack,  and  if  he  did,  of 
course  Clifford  would  make  sufficient  re- 
sistance to  ruin  her  hopes  in  life  for  ever. 
Anxiety  and  trouble  had  so  continually  kept 
her  mind  in  a  state  of  agitation,  that  all  the 
efforts  which  Isabel  and  the  dutchess  could  use, 
were  in  vain ;  she  remained  in  a  torpid  state, 
and  the  exertions  to  rouse  her  from  this 
calm  of  apathy  were  useless.  Isabel  knew, 
too  fearfully  knew,  that  Clifford  would  take 
the  base  advantage  his  cowardly  conquest  had 
given  him,  and  the  mode  in  which  he  had 
gained  possession  of  the  castle,  had  been  learnt 
from  Edmund.  The  first  victim  who  sunk 
beneath  the  foeman's  blade,  was  the  old  stew- 
ard— his  dream  of  life  came  near  its  close ; 
nor   could  all  the  wonders  of  his  renowned 
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Merlin  restore  the  lamp  which  waxed  feeble. 
Just  before  he  expired,  he  told  the  page  in 
what  manner  the  place  had  been  taken. 

Edmund  had  seen  Pierce  Lacy  several  times, 

but  no  words  had  been  exchanged ;  as  they 

passed    each   other,  the   treacherous    villain 

looking  on  him  with  such  a  scowl  of  triumphant 

malice,    as   convinced  the  page  all   hope  of 

escape  was  impossible.    Good  precautions  had 

been  taken  to  prevent  it,  for  the  walls  were 

manned  by  the  Yorkists,  and  all  the  defences 

entrusted  to   their  care ;  the  warder,  Hugo, 

with  the  remnant  of  the  soldiers  who  escaped 

from  the  butchery  of  that  night,  were  sent  from 

the  castle,  disarmed  and  desponding.  Each  felt 

ashamed    at   the   conquest   which   had  been 

achieved,  yet  Ihey  knew  every  resistance  which 

w^eakness  could  offer  against  strength  had  been 

shewn;   and  though  the  spirits  of  the  gallant 

fellows  were  cast  down  by  their  defeat,  some 

hope  of  rescuing  their  beloved  mistress  from 

th'fe    lawless  gripe  of  Clifford  cheered  their 

hearts. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


The  gorgeous  shrine,  the  chancel,  choir,  and  nave. 
The  founder's  tomb,  where  slept  the  true  and  brave — 
All  shone  with  light ;  one  splendid,  brilliant  ray 
Lit  up  the  aisles  as  bright  as  summer's  day ! 


The  hours  rolled  over  each  other  in  fright- 
ful rapidity,  and  Constance  as  the  time  ap- 
proached, named  by  Clifford,  felt  her  spirits 
fail.  She  determined  never  to  yield  a  willing 
consent  to  so  monstrous  an  union,  resolving" 
rather  to  die  than  be  the  wife  of  one  whom 
her  heart  loathed.  Still  the  wretched  state  of 
hopelessness  into  which  she  was  now  placed, 
was  so  much  beyond  human  aid,  that  she  sunk 
down  on  her  knees  to  address  a  prayer  to  that 
Being,  whose  power  alone  could  support  and 
save  her  in  this  frightful  emergency.     In  this 
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supplication,  she  felt  relieved,  and  on  risino^ 
from  her  position,  she  shrieked  with  horror  at 
the  sight  of  Clifford,  who  had  entered  the 
apartment  slowly  and  unobservinglj  durino* 
her  prayer. 

"  Madam,''  said  Clifford,  sternly,  "put  aside 
this  absurd  and  tiresome  prudery,  for  it  will 
not  serve  your  purpose.  Do  you  imagine  that 
I  am  an  infant,  thus  to  be  scared  by  the  whin- 
ing  and  terror  of  one  whom  I  have  so  well 
protected?  Had  it  not  been  my  wish,  no  earthly 
means  had  saved  you  from  destruction,  and 
this  reception  is  to  be  my  kind  reward.  Be- 
shrew  me,  madam,  but  the  temper  of  it  is 
somewhat  ill  contrived,  and  had  better  be  new 
fashioned.  I  am  to  be  thy  lord  and  husband — 
till  that  hour  arrives,  some  little  scope  may  be 
permitted  for  all  this  womanish  folly,  but  when 
the  bridal  knot  is  tied,  beware  how  then  you 
tempt  my  anger  !  1  wait  your  answer  to  my 
messag-e — is  the  consent  to  be  a  free  or  forced 
one,  or  am  I  looked  upon  as  friend  or  foe?" 

The  appearance  of  Clifford  at  such  a  mo- 
ment, had  almost  destroyed  the  little  courage 
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Constance  had  left,  still  her's  was  a  temper 
not  to  be  intimidated,  and  this  rude  address 
roused  her  at  once  to  a  sense  of  her  own  rank 
and  dignity.  She  looked  on  the  stern  Baron 
for  a  few  moments  before  she  replied,  who 
bore  the  scrutiny  with  a  smile  of  power — of 
withering"  power — which  nearly  made  her  sink 
before  its  expression,  for  he  knew  her  forlorn 
state,  alas !  too  well. 

**  My  Lord  Clifford,  Constance  Neville  can 
have  but  one  answer  to  return  to  so  presump- 
tuous a  demand.  She  scorns  the  offer,  and 
despises  more  than  she  can  express  the  object 
who  has  made  it;  it  is  one  which  he  would  not 
have  dared  to  propose,  had  not  this  foul,  un- 
knightly  act  been  executed  by  treachery. 
Death  itself  would  be  far  more  blessed  than  to 
be  united  to  a  man  so  ruthless,  and  nothing  can 
alter  the  determination  she  has  made,  which 
is — Never  to  become  the  wife  of  Clifford!"  This 
was  said  with  so  much  energy  and  boldness 
that  the  warrior  shrunk  for  the  instant  before 
her  glance  of  contemptuous  scorn.  He  was 
not,  however,  to  be  easily  driven  from  a  point 
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on  which  he  had  placed  his  resolution  to 
maintain,  and  his  reply,  consequently,  was 
speedily  made. 

"  Does  Constance  Neville  think  that  this 
proud  castle  owns  a  sway  more  powerful  than 
Warwick  can  dispute  ?  I,  madam,  have  pos- 
session of  this  strono-hold  for  Kino*  Edward, 
and  am  its  sole  master — a  master  who  will 
govern  with  a  rod  of  iron  all  who  presume  to 
gainsay  my  authority!  Recollect  yourself, 
fair  lady,  no  champion  now  can  have  a  chance 
of  rescuing-  thee  from  this  strong  gripe,  and  I 
will  hold  thee  fierce  and  firm  as  eaole  holds 
the  cowering  lamb!  A  mild  compliance  may 
be  looked  upon  with  kindness,  but  if  this 
prudish  mind  be  not  adapted  to  a  better 
frame,  you  yet  shall  be  my  wife,  although  1 
have  your  most  intense  and  resolute  hate. 
Clifford  remembers  the  tournament,  and  swore 
a  deadly  oath  of  vengeance  ;  for  this  hour  he 
has  looked  forward  with  the  most  intense  and 
eaofer  coming' — it  has  arrived,  and,  by  the 
hand  of  Constance,  a  blow  will  be  inflicted  on 
the  heart  of  one  she  doats  on  !     Yes,  madam. 
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Edmund  Beaufort,  on  whom  you  have  placed 
your  foolish  fancy,  is  my  most  determined  and 
inveterate  foe,  and,  by  the  union  with  his  lady 
love,  I  glut  myself  with  full  and  ample  ven- 
g-eance.  You  have  been  offered  fair  and  li- 
beral terms,  and  the  effect  of  folly  in  refusing 
them  lights  on  yourself.  Remember,  on  the 
second  evening  from  this,  you  are  mine,  ir- 
revocably mine !" 

Upon  saying  this,  Clifford  strode  from  the 
room,  and  left  Constance  paralyzed  by  horror 
and  dismay.  To  prevent  herself  from  falling, 
owing  to  the  faintness  which  overpowered  her, 
she  opened  the  window  of  the  room  in  which 
she  had  been  confined,  all  intercourse  for  the 
last  day  or  two  having  been  cut  off  with  Ed- 
mund, Isabel,  and  Bertha.  Her  meals  were 
served  by  a  strange  woman,  and  from  whose 
repelling  countenance  she  saw  little  to  hope, 
and  much  to  fear.  As  she  gazed  vacantly 
upon  the  wide  and  beautiful  domain  over 
which  the  ruthless  Clifford  now  bore  the  sway 
and  mastery,  she  was  startled  from  her  wretch- 
ed thoughts  by  a  whizzing  sound  close  to  her 
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ear,  and  she  was  assured  something  had 
swept  past  her  head.  On  looking  round 
to  see  if  the  room  was  tenanted  by  any 
one  save  herself,  she  observed  a  headless 
arrow  lying  on  the  floor,  and  a  small  paper 
attached  to  its  blunted  part.  With  hurried 
and  almost  breathless  anxiety  she  opened  the 
paper — the  hand  was  unknown,  yet  still  it 
breathed  hope  and  rescue.  It  merely  had 
written  on  the  following  couplet,  but  from 
which  Constance  derived  immeasurable  de- 
light and  consolation. 

«'  Place  faith  above — all  human  skill. 
By  aid  of  heav'n,  shall  serve  thee  still." 

She  could  not  precisely  guess  who  sent 
this  paper,  or  from  whence  it  came.  Beau- 
fort's hand  was  familiar,  yet  he  was  far  dis- 
tant— still  hope  of  rescue  once  more  took 
possession  of  her  mind,  and  she  looked  for- 
ward to  the  fatal  evening  with  less  horror  than 
she  had  expected  to  suffer. 

Edmund,  in  the  triumph  of  the  Yorkists,  and 
the  insolent  dominion  of  Pierce  Lacy,  had  a 
bitter  pang  to  encounter,  and  the  impracti- 
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cability  of  leavincr  the  castle  made  the  circum- 
stance more  ofallina-  and  intolerable.  Had 
egress  been  easy,  long  before  this  he  would 
have  sought  out  Beaufort,  and  by  means  of 
the  Oak  have  gained  possession  of  the  castle 
again  ;  yet  when  he  reflected  that  the  panel 
had  been  too  firmly  secured  to  help,  even  in 
such  an  emergency,  the  impossibility  of  the 
scheme  made  him  sad,  for  in  this  fancied  se- 
curity the  very  safety  of  the  present  possessors 
rested.  VYere  the  information  even  conveyed  to 
Beaufort  he  could  render  but  little  assistance, 
and  this  certainty  made  Edmund  look  upon 
the  state  of  Constance  as  forlorn  and  hope- 
less. His  steps  were  watched  ;  and  the  person 
of  all  others  for  whom  he  felt  the  utmost 
horror,  dogged  him  continually,  and  ap- 
peared to  take  a  malicious  pleasure  at  the 
pitiable  state  into  which  the  page  seemed 
plunged. 

The  chapel  of  the  castle  adjoined  the 
armoury  on  the  basement  story,  and  was  a 
splendid  specimen  of  mixed  architecture,  in 
which  the  Gothic  was,  however,  more  effective 
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than  the  Saxon  style.  The  stained  Hass  win- 
dow  of  exquisite  figuring  and  colouring  in 
the  chancel  was  of  noble  proportions,  and  the 
soft  and  subdued  light  which  it  cast  over  the 
rich  altar  and  the  silent  resting  places  of  the 
Earls  of  Warwick  and  their  families,  and  other 
splendid  ornaments  of  the  place,  added  much 
to  the  solemn  effect  such  an  edifice  always 
imposes  on  the  beholder.  The  tomb  of  the 
founder  had  an  eleo^ant  carved  screen  sur- 
rounding  it,  of  some  size  and  massiveness,  and 
was  shrouded  from  the  gaze  of  the  vuloar 
hy  curtains  of  crimson  velvet  edged  with  gold, 
which  were  withdrawn  only  on  solemn  relio-i- 
ous  festivals.  A  gallery  of  light  stone-work 
went  round  the  building,  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  the  vast  number  who  flocked  occa- 
sionally to  its  seats,  not  only  from  the  castle 
but  from  Warwick ;  but  since  the  civil  wars, 
no  access  had  been  permitted,  except  to  the 
garrison  or  the  inmates  of  the  castle. 

The  evening,  the  fatal  evenino^  had  now 
arrived  when  Constance  was  to  be  united  to 
Clifford,  and  the  chapel  had  been  brilliantly 
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illuminated  for  the  purpose.  No  news  had 
been  communicated  except  that  which  the 
arrow  contained,  and  little  chance  now  re- 
mained of  a  rescue  from  that  horrible  fate, 
infinitely  worse  than  death.  Still  there  was  a 
remote  chance,  and  Constance  knew  well  if 
Beaufort  had  been  informed  of  her  present 
wretched  condition  he  would  never  cease  from 
his  exertions  until  hope  itself  became  exhaust- 
ed. She  had  not  forgotten  how  triumphantly 
he  had  carried  off  the  prize  at  the  tournament, 
even  when  the  last  spark  of  expectation  had 
expired,  and  fancied  he  still  hovered  near 
the  spot,  and  would  rescue  her  or  perish  in 
the  attempt.  With  such  feelings  of  horror, 
dismay,  yet  hope  and  expectation  united,  she 
was  absolutely  forced  to  the  altar.  The  whole 
of  the  western  part  of  the  chapel  was  lined 
by  men  at  arms  and  archers,  for  Clifford,  even 
on  such  an  occasion,  could  not  forget  his 
ferocious  fondness  for  warlike  show.  The 
effect  it  had  on  Constance  was  fearful — in- 
stead of  a  bridal,  she  looked  upon  the  pre- 
parations as  those  for  an  execution,  and  the 
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little  glimmer  of  hope  wliich  had  clung"  to  her 
heart,  now  fled  at  once.  Near  the  altar  stood 
Clifford  completely  armed,  and  the  monk  who 
was  to  officiate  at  this  mockery  against  reli- 
gion. The  stern  Baron  advanced  a  few  paces, 
and  his  smile  which  has  been  before  described 
as  being  grim  and  terrible,  now  assumed  a 
deadlier  expression  as  he  hurried  Constance 
forward.  During  the  first  part  of  the  cere- 
mony, she  uttered  no  sound,  but  stood  as  fixed, 
pale,  and  helpless,  as  one  of  the  marble  figures 
which  adorned  the  tombs  around  the  spot  on 
which  the  ceremony  was  proceeding.  Just  as 
the  friar  was  about  to  bestow  the  last  benedic- 
tion, indeed  the  words  were  on  his  lips,  when 
a  cross-bolt  which  had  olanced  from  the  tern- 
pered  head-piece  of  Clifford,  atwhicli  it  evi- 
dently had  been  aimed,  struck  him  right  upon 
the  temple  and  killed  him  instantly.  Such  a 
sudden  and  unexpected  occurrence  astonished 
Clifford,  as  well  as  the  soldiers,  and  for  some 
time  an  awful  silence  prevailed.  Constance 
looked  upon  the  event  a*s  a  special  interposi- 
tion of  heaven,  and  sunk  upon  her  knees  in  an 
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attitude  of  thankfulness.  None  of  the  troops 
had  cross-bows,  so  that  the  bolt  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  come  from  them  ;  the  direction  also 
which  it  had  taken  being-  different. 

On  a  sudden  a  rumbling-  noise  was  heard 
near  the  shrine,  and  within  the  screen  which 
enshrouded  the  tomb  of  the  founder,  it  ap- 
peared to  increase.  Ere  the  cause  could  be 
comprehended  by  Clifford,  or  the  attendants, 
a  shout  loud  and  deafening  rent  the  vaulted 
ceiling  of  the  chapel,  and  in  an  instant  the 
curtain  flew  aside  and  a  body  of  troops,  few 
yet  select,  rushed  into  the  aisles !  Beaufort ! 
Beaufort !  For  the  E,ed  Rose  and  Lancaster, 
charge  home  for  the  rescue,  were  the  vocife- 
rations, and  ere  the  abruptness  of  the  assault 
could  be  resisted  effectually,  the  soldiers  on 
both  sides  were  engaged  in  close  and  deadly 
conflict !  Clifford,  upon  hearing  the  name  of 
Beaufort  and  the  strife  of  battle,  once  more 
seemed  himself,  and  seizinof  a  battle-axe  which 
was  in  the  hands  of  an  attendant,  rushed  into  the 
melee,  and  soon  silenced  some  of  the  assail- 
ants, for  his  blows  fell  fast  and  strong  amidst 
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the  dense  crowd  which  surrounded  him.  The 
rescuing*  party  increased  as  well  as  the  gar- 
rison, and  the  strife  was  continued  in  the 
armoury.  Here,  however,  the  fury  of  the  fight 
seemed  checked ;  for  an  attack  from  a  fresh 
body,  who  had  entered  through  the  panel,  and 
were  still  swarmino^  to  the  assault,  struck  ter- 
ror  into  the  adherents  of  Clifford,  who  began 
to  quail  and  call  for  quarter.  The  arms  which 
the  assailing  party  wielded  gave  them  im- 
mense advantage  in  close  conflict ;  for  they 
used  battle-axes  and  maces,  with  which  all 
who  came  within  their  sweep  sunk  under. 
Clifford  raged  and  fought  like  a  chafed  boar, 
and  his  single  arm  appeared  several  times  as 
if  it  would  chanfife  the  fortune  of  the  fio-ht ; 
and  it  doubtless  would,  had  not  he  been  as- 
sailed by  one  before  whom  he  had  twice 
fallen.  Beaufort  had  headed  the  attack  from 
the  panel,  and  Ralph  attacked  them  from  the 
screen,  so  that  front  and  rear  were  hemmed 
in  by  increasinty  and  overwhelminof  numbers. 
Beaufort  at  a  glance  singled  out  Clifford,  and 
determined  to  brins:  the  issue  of  the  fio-ht  to  a 
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termination  by  the  death  of  one  or  the  other,  for 
nothing  less  could  check  so  deadly  and  close  a 
contest.  As  he  advanced  he  called  out,  "  Turn, 
Clifford,  thou  base  and  traitorous  knight,  yield 
thee  or  die  !"  The  answer  was  a  heavy  blow 
from  the  battle-axe,  which  fell  with  such  pon- 
derous force  on  the  head-piece  of  Beaufort, 
that,  had  not  his  helmet  been  composed  of 
well-tried  metal,  it  had  silenced  his  war-cry 
for  ever.  As  it  was  it  staggered  him  from  his 
position  and  made  him  feel  faint ;  however,  the 
effect  was  momentary,  and  he  returned  so  well 
and  so  swiftly  on  his  more  slow  yet  powerful 
antagonist  as  to  make  the  blood  ooze  in  tor- 
rents through  his  armour.  Beaufort,  finding  his 
space  not  so  much  hemmed  in,  and  observino* 
the  blows  of  Clifford  less  strong  and  vigorous, 
aimed  one  desperate  effort  at  that  part  of  the 
armour  which  joins  the  helmet  to  the  neck- 
piece, and  it  so  truly  reached  its  mark,  that 
the  Baron,  who  had  faced  danger  in  many 
fierce  encounters,  now  fell  beneath  its  severity, 
and  sunk  down  insensible. 
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With  the  speed  of  lightning'  Beaufort  rushed 
upon  his  adversary,  and  kneeling  with  uplifted 
dagger  exclaimed,  *'  Yield  Clifford,  yield,  or 
else  I  slay  thee  on  the  spot." 

"  Never,"  said  the  stern  Baron,  "  will  Clif- 
ford own  a  master,"  at  the  same  time  making 
an  effort  to  rise. 

"  Then  die,  with  all  thy  crimes  upon  thy 
head,  even  as  thou  hast  lived,  fierce  and  im- 
placable." Beaufort  then  passed  his  miseri- 
corde  thrice  into  the  throat  of  Clifford,  who 
uttered  one  fearful  cry  as  the  dagger  was 
withdrawn — raised  himself  partly  for  an  in- 
stant with  a  last  convulsive  effort,  and  fell 
dead  on  the  floor. 

As  Beaufort  sprung  upon  Clifford,  the  ad- 
herents of  that  Baron  now  called  for  quarter, 
and  the  castle  again  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Red  Rose  party. 

Upon  the  soldiers  of  Warwick  being  ejected 
from  the  castle,  the  first  cry  they  uttered  was 
for  vengeance,  and  as  speedily  as  possible 
they  sought  and  found  the  Earl  and  Beaufort, 
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who  were  encamped  midway  towards  London, 
in  the  expectation  of  meeting  and  encounter- 
ing Edward.  The  intelligence  cast  a  fearful 
gloom  over  the  mind  of  Beaufort,  who  ex- 
pected the  most  disastrous  consequences  would 
ensue  from  Clifford's  cruelty  and  revenge. 
The  time  was  too  precious  to  waste  in  delay, 
and  the  castle  itself  too  strong  a  bulwark  for 
the  Yorkists  to  have  possession.  With  a  cho- 
sen body  of  troops,  to  which  the  garrison  who 
had  escaped  were  added,  under  the  care  of 
Jaspar  Amaury,  and  commanded  by  Beaufort, 
an  immediate  movement  had  been  made  to- 
wards the  Hunter's  Oak,  where  it  was  resolved 
some  impression  should  be  attempted  at  an  in- 
terval when  the  attack  could  be  conducted  with 
decisive  chances  of  success.  The  indigna- 
tion of  Beaufort  was  excessive,  and  he  resolv- 
ed to  execute  such  signal  justice  as  the  atro- 
city of  Clifford  only  deserved,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  accomplished  the  task  has  been 
already  narrated. 

The  Oak  trap  yielded  to  the  impression  of 
Levingstone's  mace,    when  having  first  de- 
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scended  and  warned  the  soldiers  to  avoid  the 
sixth  step,  they  found  the  crew  assembled  in 
their  usual  haunt,  and  it  was  while  listening" 
to  the  conversation  of  the  villains  that  they 
heard  of  the  intended  marriage  of  Clifford 
with  Constance,  which  was  to  take  place  at 
nig-ht  in  the  chapel. 

The  astonishment  of  the  rascals  at  the  sud- 
den appearance  of  a  body  of  troops  was  so 
excessive  that  little  resistance  was  made  ;  in- 
deed it  was  useless,  for  the  numbers  were  too 
potent  for  any  effectual  aggression.  Tallboy 
fell  under  the  mace  of  Leving-stone,  who  took 
special  care  that  this  should  be  his  final  bat- 
tle, for  he  passed  his  poniard  into  his  body, 
and  slew  the  villain.  Jaspar  Amaury  silenced 
Chillingham,  and  vowed  that  if  he  once  got 
possession  of  his  stronghold,  this  den  of  in- 
famy should  be  hunted  from  the  earth,  for  his 
defences  and  skill  had  been  continually  en- 
dangered. 

Some  of  the  outlaws  were  spared  upon 
claiming  protection  and  offering  to  assist  in  the 
assault.     The  latter,  however,  was  denied,  but 
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at  the  desire   of  Beaufort  their  safety    was 
made  certain  by  their  being  confined  within 
the  place  and  closely  guarded.     As  there  was 
ample  provender  for  all,  and  the  cavern  was 
roomy,  it  was  resolved  to  remain  housed  close 
until   the    evening   arrived,    and   the   attack 
could  be  made  when  the  enemy  were  unpro- 
vided for  the  event.    Beaufort  detached  Ralph 
to  reconnoitre  the  castle,  and  having  cut  off 
the  sharpened  head  of  an  arrow,  made  the 
esquire  write  the  lines  dictated  by  himself; 
as,   should    it    fail    in    its    mark,    he    might 
not  be  betrayed  being  on  the  spot,    as  his 
writinof  was  known  to  Clifford.     Levino-stone, 
on  approaching  the  place  cautiously,  saw  a 
casement  thrown  open,  and  knowing  that  no  fe- 
males inhabited  the  castle  except  such  as  were 
favourable  to  the  Lancastrian  interest,  took  a 
deliberate  aim,  and  discharged  the  arrow  into 
the  room.     Fortunately  it  happened  to  be  the 
apartment  of  Constance,    and  she  had  pos- 
sessed herself  of  the  information    of  friends 
being  near,  and  her  mind  had  been  so  much 
relieved. 
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In  every  way  the  schemes  of  Clifford  were, 
happily  for  Constance,  destined  to  be  frus- 
trated, as  the  sequel  proved.  Graspall  had 
been  one  of  the  fortunate  individuals  who 
escaped  the  sword  of  justice,  and  upon 
begg-ing"  piteously  for  life  of  Jaspar  Amaury, 
who  found  him  crouched  on  his  haunches  in 
a  corner,  like  a  hunted  hare,  and  telling  him 
he  could  discover  an  entrance  through  a  se- 
cure place  to  the  castle,  he  was  allowed  to 
exist.  Ralph  explained  to  Jaspar  that  the 
poor  wretch  had  been  dragged  into  the  cave, 
and  had  not  seen  the  light  of  day  for  some 
length  of  time,  and  his  ghastly  and  withered 
face  attested  the  fact,  for  it  was  more  shrunken 
than  ever,  the  skin  hanging  in  folds.  Following 
his  guidance,  they  reached,  after  along  pursuit, 
a  double  passage,  one  of  them  leading  to  the 
panel  opening  into  the  armoury,  and  the  other 
to  the  chapel,  by  means  of  a  spring,  through 
the  founder's  tomb.  By  Graspall's  direction, 
Amaury  pulled  a  handle  attached  to  a  chain, 
on  which  a  rumblinof  noise  was  heard,  and 
the  opening  became  visible,  for  the  whole  tomb 
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moved  from  its  position,  leaving  a  vacan» 
cy.  This  had  been  unknown  to  Denoir,  the 
villains  not  choosing  to  give  him  entire  con- 
trol over  their  movements  ;  and  upon  the  pa- 
nel being  discovered  and  secured,  they  felt 
more  certain  of  holding  their  den  safe,  without 
the  fear  of  Clifford's  betraying  them.  Amaury 
cautiously  and  warily  looked  around,  but  no 
soul  was  visible.  This  knowledge  made  suc- 
cess certain,  and  the  screen  surrounding  it 
was  so  extensive,  that  a  good  number  of  men 
at  arms  could  be  admitted  within  the  curtain 
at  once,  whilst  others,  five  or  six  at  a  time,  might 
ascend  to  aid  their  associates.  The  assault  has 
been  described,  and  thev  had  barely  time  to 
collect  a  few  within  the  screen  (Clifford  having 
made  the  ceremony  an  hour  earlier  than  in- 
tended) when  the  cross-bolt  killed  the  monk. 
This  had  astonished  Amaury  and  Ralph  as 
much  as  it.  did  Clifford,  but  they  were  both 
too  good  soldiers  not  to  take  advantage  of 
a  panic,  which  promised  to  make  the  attack 
more  successful. 

Edmund  finding"  no  chance  of  rescue  for 
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his  beloved  mistress,  resolved  by  a  desperate 
effort  to  free  her  from  so  odious  a  marriao-e, 
even  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  life.  He  con- 
trived in  the  confusion  to  elude  the  watchful- 
ness of  his  usual  friend,  Pierce  Lacy,  who  was 
absent,  and  got  possession  of  a  cross-bow  and 
bolt  in  the  armoury,  just  before  the  ceremony. 
Hiding  himself  in  the  gallery,  he  took  a  delibe- 
rate aim  at  Clifford,  but  owing  to  his  trepi- 
dation, the  weapon  had  not  been  energeti- 
cally enough  pointed,  killing  the  monk  in- 
stead of  the  Baron.  Justice  here,  however, 
fell  with  retributive  force,  and  from  a  quarter 
least  expected.  Clifford  had  been  unable  to 
procure  any  one  to  perform  the  ceremony,  all 
being"  too  much  attached  to  Constance  and 
Warwick,  therefore  he  had  been  compelled 
to  make  that  double  traitor  Denoir,  or  Pierce 
Lacy.  Under  the  guise  of  a  monk,  he  died 
in  the  midst  of  his  infamy  and  blasphemy,  un- 
pitied  and  execrated  both  by  his  companions 
and  foes. 

After    shooting   the   cross-bolt,   the    page, 
by   a    private    passage    from   the    chapel  to 
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the  armoury,  attempted  to  escape,  when  he 
heard  the  shouts  of  Beaufort  and  the  as- 
sailants. The  panel  also  was  struck  upon, 
when  his  acute  mind  in  an  instant  compre- 
hended the  rescue  which  was  being  attempted. 
With  a  desperation  which  such  an  occasion 
often  makes  resistless,  and  by  the  aid  of  a 
battle-axe,  he  split  open  the  panel,  making* 
the  opening"  sufficient  for  some  more  vigorous 
arm  to  enlarge.  This  was  speedily  done,  but 
had  not  Edmund  effected  it,  a  short  time 
could  but  have  elapsed  ere  it  had  burst  under 
the  impetus  of  Beaufort's  blows,  struck  with  all 
the  vigour  of  vengeance  and  power  united. 

Constance  had  taken  the  opportunity  of 
Clifford's  stupefaction  upon  the  fall  of  the 
monk  to  pass  the  soldiers,  who  had  no  orders 
to  check  her  passage.  She  instantly  flew  to  the 
chamber  of  Isabel,  where  the  meetino-  was 
affecting  beyond  description,  for  Constance 
had  been  so  shocked  at  the  termination  of  a 
scene  so  horrible  to  her  delicate  feelings,  that 
she  became  dreadfully  hysterical.  Whilst 
Isabel  tried  to  revive  her,  the  shouts  became 
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astounding,  and  the  clashing"  of  arms,  war- 
cries  of  battle,  and  other  noises  which  so  close 
and  deadly  a  conflict  made  terrific,  were  dis- 
tinctly heard. 

Steps  were  now  heard  in  the  corridors  quick 
and  heavy,  and  before  Isabel  could  be  aware 
of  the  persons  entering  the  room,  the  door 
was  suddenly  burst  open,  and  Beaufort,  co- 
vered with  blood  and  flushed  by  the  struggle, 
stood  before  her.  An  explanation  was  soon 
entered  into,  and  the  joy  of  Isabel  and  the 
Dutchess  of  Exeter,  at  their  most  unexpected 
and  happy  deliverance,  was  excessive.     . 

Constance,  upon  the  sight  of  Beaufort,  knew 
in  an  instant  that  he  had  achieved  their  res- 
cue. She  fell  at  his  feet,  and  a  thousand 
times  repeated  her  grateful  thanks  for  this 
second  and  signal  service,  to  which  Beaufort 
listened  with  deli^-ht.  He  raised  her  from  her 
lowly  posture,  and  bade  her  not  alone  thank 
him,  but  give  a  meed  of  praise  to  all,  and 
particularly  to  Edmund,  whose  devoted  and 
gallant  aid  had  been  mainly  instrumental  to 
her  safety. 
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Having  brought  our  tale  near  a  close, 
little  else  remains  to  be  stated,  except  that 
King  Edward  was  compelled  to  fly  before 
Warwick,  and  by  leaving  the  kingdom,  enabled 
the  Earl  to  reinstate  Henry  on  the  throne. 
On  his  return,  the  nuptials  of  Constance  and 
Beaufort  were  solemnized  with  extraordinarv 
magnificence,  in  which  Jaspar  Amaury  and  the 
men  at  arms  joined  with  a  free  goodwill :  the 
castle  rang  with  gratulations  and  exclamations 
of  pleasure,  for  every  heart  within  its  walls 
beat  with  the  same  devoted  fondness  for  their 
kind  and  noble  lady,  and  they  knew  she  was 
united  to  one  whose  power  and  influence  was 
sufficient  to  protect  her. 

Edmund  was  shortly  after  married  to  Ber- 
tha, and  the  descendants  of  their  union  were 
from  infancy  as  fondly  devoted  to  the  offspring 
of  the  Lady  Constance,  as  the  parents  had 
been  to  each  other. 

Beaufort  took  his  lovely  wife  to  his  paternal 
estates,  and  the  page  and  Bertha  were  the 
favoured  domestics  of  his  house.  Ralph  Le- 
vingstone  lived  unmarried,  and  with  the  fa- 

VOL.  II.  E 
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mily  of  his  noble  master  became  a  great 
favourite,  and  was  happy  beyond  measure 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  infantile  sports. 
The  boys  he  taught  to  ride,  wield  the  lance, 
and  use  all  warlike  weapons ;  and  his  great- 
est delight  on  a  winter's  evening  was  to 
sit  beside  the  blazing  hearth,  and  tell  his 
little  hearers  all  the  wonders  of  the  "  Hunter's 
Oak."  Graspall  was  installed  into  the  old 
steward's  situation  at  Warwick,  being  at  heart 
a  staunch  Lanca»trian.  The  noble  cheer  he 
enjoyed  soon  made  a  wonderful  alteration 
in  his  gaunt  frame,  and  those  who  saw  him 
two  or  three  years  after  scarcely  believed  it 
was  the  same  individual.  By  some  means  or 
other,  Tallboy  heard  that  the  landlord,  Giles 
Alestoup,  had  betrayed  their  retreat,  and  at 
the  interview  which  they  had,  little  time  was 
afforded  the  poor  wretch  to  confess ;  for,  upon 
his  hesitating  in  his  tale.  Master  Hugh,  with  a 
blow  of  his  mace,  dashed  out  his  brains,  and 
afterwards  fell  himself  in  the  same  manner 
under  the  blow  of  Levingstone. 

In  order  that  no  other  injurious  use  should 
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be  made  of  the  secret  entrance,  it  was  com- 
pletely stopped.  The  tomb  was  secured  by 
solid  mason-work,  and  the  panel  removed 
for  the  same  firm  material.  The  root  also  of 
the  evil  received  a  desperate  blow,  for  shortly 
after  these  securities  had  been  taken,  the 
noble  tree  fell  under  the  woodman's  axe,  and 
nothing  at  this  day  can  be  seen  of  one  of  the 
most  splendid  specimens  of  forest  scenery — 
"  The  Hunter's  Oak." 
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CHAPTER  I. 


The  mirror  of  heaven  was  pure,  calm,  and  bright, 
And  the  sun  on  the  waters  had  shed  its  broad  light 
The  birds  chirruped  gaily,  the  wind  was  at  rest, 
And  all  the  sweet  village  seem'd  happy  and  blest. 


At  the  close  of  one  of  the  campaigns  in 
which  the  power  of  Austria  quailed  beneath 
the  vigour  of  the  French  arms,  and  the  repub- 
lican valour  and  skill  had  triumphed  over  the 
more  slow  yet  bold  opposition  of  their  foes,  a 
skeleton  regiment  returned  to  France  to  be  dis- 
banded. The  more  vigorous  men  were  to  be 
drafted  into  another  corps,  and  those  whom 
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wounds  and  hard  service  had  incapacitated 
from  present  use,  were  to  remain  in  the  various 
depots  and  hospitals  provided  for  the  sick  and 
maimed  till  their  strengfth  became  restored. 

Few  sights  are  more  splendid  than  the  array 
and  panoply  of  soldiers  ere  they  leave  their 
native  country  on  foreig'n  service.  The  glit- 
tering* accoutrements,  warlike  music,  firm  step 
and  confident  faces  of  the  gallant  fellows, 
(faces  which  may  never  again  be  seen  in  all 
the  bloom  of  health  and  spirits,)  the  waving 
of  hands,  agonizing  partings;  children  and 
wives  clinging  round  a  beloved  parent,  from 
whose  protection  and  embrace  they  mav  be 
torn  for  ever !  The  miserv  which  some  few 
feel,  is  completely  overwhelmed  by  the  bois- 
terous joy  of  others ;  who  in  the  bold  and  gal- 
lant soldier,  see  alone  the  bulwark  and  de- 
fence of  their  homes  and  liberties. 

Reverse  the  picture,  and  let  us  present  a 
return  from  victorv,  after  a  hard  fought  and 
severely  contested  campaign.     The  village  of 

was  in  a  commotion,   for  Colonel 

Auffuste  Francoeur  was  to  return  that  dav  to 
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his  home  and  family.  Many  of  the  subalterns 
of  the  regiment  also  had  friends,  who  anxiously 
expected  to  behold  the  pride  of  their  hearts ; 
others,  on  the  contrary,  had  heard  that  the 
objects  on  whom  they  had  placed  their  fondest 
affections,  had  fallen  in  the  mortal  strife ! 
About  this  period  the  chivalric  notions  of  the 
French  people  were  revived,  and  thoug'h  the 
hearts  of  many  throbbed  and  sunk  within  their 
bosoms,  when  they  heard  the  mournful  intel- 
ligence of  the  death  of  near  connexions;  yet 
they  consoled  themselves  with  the  idea  that 
they  had  fallen  nobly  in  the  battle-fielcl,  and 
without  disgracing"  a  name  which  they  had  so 
fondly  and  devotedly  cherished. 

It  was  about  the  latter  end  of  July,  and  the 
genial  glow  and  freshness  of  summer  was  at 
its  height;  every  thing  throughout  the  fertile 
and  calm  face  of  nature  presented  happiness 
and  repose.  The  light  breeze  which  scarcely 
rippled  the  surface  of  the  undulating  and  glit- 
tering stream,  or  stirred  the  leaves  of  the  ver- 
dant woodlands,  which  surrounded  the  happy 

valley  in  which  lay;    afforded  just 
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sufficient  coolness  to  freshen  the  heat  of  the 
noon-day  sun,  which  shed  its  broad  and  ruddy 
gleams  over  the  face  of  as  beautiful  and  de- 
lightful a  spot,  as  heaven  ever  permitted  hu- 
man beings  to  inhabit!  All  the  folks  were 
dressed  in  their  holidav  clothes,  and  it  was  well 
known  that  shortly  after  the  return  of  Colonel 
Francoeiir,  he  was  to  be  united  to  some  fair 
lady,  of  VA  horn  we  are  now  about  to  speak. 

Monsieur  Francoeur,  the  father  of  the  Co- 
lonel, had  been  a  merchant,  and  made  an 
enormous  fortune,  not  by  the  unjust  means 
which  some  use  to  acquire  the  sole  possession 
of  riches ;  but  in  the  honourable  and  fair  ex- 
ercise of  his  vocation.  He  was  now  in  a  green 
old  age,  and  had  retired  from  the  boisterous 
and  busy  capital,  to  seek  a  repose  in  his  native 
village,  and  to  bring  up  his  daughter  and  a 
niece  (both  of  whom  were  nearly  of  an  age) 
in  this  calm  and  tranquil  retirement.  Monsieur 
Francoeur  had  a  warm  and  generous  heart, 
and  looked  upon  the  possession  of  wealth  as 
the  means  alone,  by  wdiich  he  could  dispense 
happiness  to  his  fellow-creatures.      He  had 
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scarcely  turned  sixty,  and  was  as  anxious  and 
capable  of  enjoying;  the  company  of  the  more 
youthful  as  when  he  himself  was  in  the  vigour 
of  manhood.     Some  persons  at  an  advanced 
period  of  life,  forget  the  enjoyments  of  their 
earlier  days,  and  are  apt  to  become  soured  by 
the  disappointments  they  meet  with ;  conse- 
quently they  look  upon  the  expectations  and 
hopes  of  their  younger  compeers  in  the  race 
with  jaundiced  eyes.     This  was  not  the  case, 
however,  with   Monsieur   Francceur  ;    nature 
had  yielded  him  a  good  constitution,  and  he 
had  not  injured  that  most  inestimable  of  all 
earthly  blessings  by  debauchery  ;  fortune  had 
invariably  smiled  on  all  his  undertakings,  so 
that  his  mind  had  never  been  torn  by  the 
dreadful  assaults  of  poverty  and  adversity,  nor 
had  it  been  exposed  to  the  want  and  distress 
which  scarcity  of  money  invariably  creates. 

I  know  few  things  in  this  life  more  irksome 
to  encounter  with,  than  poverty ;  money  un- 
fortunately commands  over  much  respect,  and 
it  too  frequently  happens,  that  the  hearts 
which  know  how  to  feel  for  the  sufferings  of 
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others,  bearing  a  bard  struggle  through  life, 
invariably  want  the  means  to  succour  and 
support  the  necessities  of  a  struggling  and 
deserving  family.  However,  Monsieur  Fran- 
coeur  had  the  command  of  mioney,  and  the 
noble  use  he  made  of  its  value,  caused  him 
to  be  beloved  and  respected  by  all  who  knew 
him  !  No  tale  of  pity  or  suffering  ever  was 
heard  in  this  happy  village,  without  a  tear 
of  sympathy  and  pecuniary  aid  being  afford- 
ed, to  make  the  burthen  less  intolerable :  for 
though  gold  is  an  evil  of  fearful  necessity  ; 
yet  its  use,  if  properly  applied,  sheds  hap- 
piness and  comfort  around  the  hearths  of 
those,  who  might  otherwise  pine  away  a  hope- 
less existence  in  misery  and  despair. 

Adele  Francoeur  and  Louise  de  Martigny 
were  nearlv  of  the  same  ao;"e.  The  lalter  was 
an  orphan  daughter  of  Monsieur  Francoeur's 
sister,  whose  husband  had  been  a  victim  to 
the  fury  of  the  revolutionary  guillotine.  The 
loss  of  a  beloved  husband  had  fallen  heavy 
upon  a  frame,  which  had  been  previously 
airitated   bv  trouble  and  sickness,  and  soon 
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after  his  death,  she  pined  and  fretted  so  se- 
verely, as  to  throw  herself  into  a  decline. 
Before  her  death,  she  entreated  her  brother 
to  protect  and  cherish  her  helpless  and  inno- 
cent child,  and  having-  received  the  assurance 
that  he  would  never  forsake  it,  she  gradually 
became  insensible,  and  shortly  after  expired. 
How  well  Monsieur  Francoeur  fulfilled  his 
pron:iise,  the  present  happy  and  contented 
existence  of  this  lovely  creature  sufficiently 
proved.  He  had  been  a  faithful  steward,  and 
when  called  before  that  tribunal  from  whence 
there  is  no  appeal,  could  offer  up  a  faithful 
account,  how  honourably,  generously,  and 
religiously  he  had  performed  so  solemn  and 
affecting  a  trust ! 

Louise  de  Martigny  was  scarcely  seventeen 
years  of  age,  yet  was  sufficiently  formed  to 
indicate  more  advanced  years.  Her  frame 
was  slight  and  elegantly  expanded  to  shew 
the  beautiful  outline  of  her  figure  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  mild  and  liquid  blue  eye 
shone  with  the  noble  expression  a  virtuous 
mind  imprinted,  and  her  lovely  features  ex- 
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pressed  happiness  and   content.    Louise  was 
of  a  cheerful  and  confiding*  nature;  without 
guiie  or  artifice  herself,  she  never  looked  for 
it  in  others,  and  indeed  her   education   had 
been  so  quietly  pursued,  and  her  knowledge 
of  the  world  so  confined,  that  the  impressions 
w^hich  the  intellectual  faculties  received  were 
alone  such  as  nature  granted.     How  unfortu- 
nate it  was,  that  with  a  mind  so  simple  and 
so   ill   constituted  to  bear  the  struofS'les  and 
anxieties   of  life,   she  should  ever  have  had 
to    quit  the  asylum  of  innocence   and  tran- 
quillity! Such  however  is  the  lot  of  all,  and 
if  so  sweet  a  flower  is  ever  blighted  by  the 
rude  hand  of  him  who  ought  to  protect  and 
cherish  its  delicacy  and  weakness,  how  much 
and   how    severely    must    such    villany   and 
treachery  be    answered?    But   to   mv  tale — 
Auguste  Francoeur  and  the  little  Louise  had 
been  playmates;  although  three  or  four  years 
older,  Auguste  could  not  help  admiring*  the 
interesting  charms,  which  before  his  depar- 
ture to  join  his  regiment  had  begun  to  ex- 
pand.    It   had  been  resolved  by  his  father, 
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that  if  he  still  remained  anxious  to  remember 
the  fair  creature  he  had  left,  that  they  should 
be  united  on  his  return,  and  the  fortune 
which  had  been  rescued  from  the  rapacious 
hands  of  others  at  his  urgent  solicitations,  and 
a  handsome  sum  which  he  intended  to  give, 
should  be  added  for  a  marriage  jointure.  The 
continual  assurances  and  warm  descriptions  of 
her  growing  beauties,  which  the  old  gentle- 
man so  aiFectionately  set  forth,  added  to  the 
impression  which  she  had  made  at  his  de- 
parture; so  that  his  letters  in  return,  breathed 
the  same  assurances  of  remembrance,  and  the 
happy  day  had  now  arrived,  when  the  regi- 
ment was  expected.  Auguste  Francoeur  was 
however,  not  the  same  being  who  had  left 
this  peaceful  retreat  two  years  ago. 

He  had  been  a  spectator  of  the  world,  had 
seen  many  desperate  and  fierce  engagements, 
and  his  heart  had  imperceptibly  become  har- 
dened by  scenes  of  desolation  and  misery. 
The  fondness  of  a  weak  mother  had  spoiled 
a  spirit,  which,  had  it  been  well  directed, 
might  have  yielded  noble  fruit;  the  bud  how- 
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ever  had  been  cankered,  and  the  plant  nou- 
rished a  worm  in  its  very  core !  The  quiet 
seclusion  of  home  had  softened  down  the 
worst  passions  of  .his  nature,  but  on  mixing 
with  men,  whose  strong^  characters  had  been 
founded  on  revolutionary  bloodshed  and  reck- 
lessness, he  soon  fell  into  the  snare,  which  is 
ever  insidiously  spread  for  the  youtliful  and 
unwary. 

How  many  fall  victims  to  the  debauchery 
of  an  army,  such  as  that  which  formed  the 
French  strength  of  the  period?  gambling, 
blasphemy,  and  atheism  had  taken  too  firm 
a  root  to  be  erased  until  after  the  tide  had 
been  somewhat  checked. 

The  powerful  and  resistless  impetuosity  with 
which  the  French  armies  had  overrun  the 
Italian  states,  astonished  the  whole  world,  nor 
were  the  old  manoeuvres  of  the  troops  op- 
posed to  such  velocity  of  movement,  capable 
of  contending  with  a  system,  which,  although 
it  prostrated  the  Austrian  power,  was  not  suf- 
ficiently comprehended,  (or  would  not  be,) 
so  that  the  vanquished  might  more  effectually 
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place  a  barrier  against  their  rapid  and  over- 
whelming" attacks.  The  conqueror  usually 
is  flushed  and  heated  by  the  contest  which  he 
has  g-ained. 

To  a  generous  mind,  a  fallen  foe  is  no 
lono-er  an  enemv,  but  when  such  sudden  and 
unexpected  victories  had  been  achieved  by 
the  French,  they  too  frequently  forgot  their 
foes  could  no  longer  resist;  and  that  the  ge- 
nerosity of  victors  consisted  in  sparing',  not 
slaughtering !  Auguste  consequently  gradu- 
ally became  accustomed  to  scenes  revolting 
to  human  nature,  and  the  frequency  of  their 
occurrence  checked  by  slow  degrees  the  last 
compunctious  warnings  of  his  mind.  With 
such  feelings  as  these,  he  was  now  about  to 
return  and  claim  the  hand  of  Louise  de  Mar- 

tigny.     The  inhabitants  of had   been 

waiting  with  anxious  impatience  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  regiment,  and  very  shortly  the 
sound  of  military  music  warned  them  of  its 
approach.  The  glittering  of  arms  was  dis- 
tinctlv  seen  windins^  alono'  the  tortuous  descent 
which  led  to  the  villaofe.     Bosoms  which  never 
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expected  to  meet  again,  joined  in  ardent  em- 
brace— tears,  sobbings  and  expressions  of  de- 
light were  so  mingled,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
say  whether  the  meeting  which  had  been  so 
anxiously  expected,  was  not  as  much  sad,  as 
it  was  joyful.  Though  many  heard  the  fate 
of  those  who  had  gone  away  full  of  hope  and 
ardour,  yet  was  it  left  for  this  one  moment  to 
make  the  certainty  of  their  loss  decisive,  for 
the  spaces  they  were  wont  to  supply  remained 
unfilled !  Two  years  of  hard  and  continued 
service  in  the  ooen  field,  where  soldiers  are 
exposed  to  the  various  changes  of  the  ele- 
ments; occasionally  stinted  for  necessaries, 
and  at  other  times  overwhelmed  with  luxuries; 
make  sad  havoc  with  the  human  frame.  Those 
who  had  left  in  all  the  flush  of  health  and  ap- 
parent boyhood,  now  returned  to  their  homes 
haggard  and  forlorn.  The  splendid  accoutre- 
ments no  longer  glittered  in  the  noon-day  sun; 
they  were  worn  and  despoiled  of  their  beauty. 
The  pride  which  hope  holds  out  in  expecta- 
tion of  advancement  had  been  granted  to 
some — others  on  the  contrary  looked  broken 
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hearted  and  disappointed ;  they  had  essayed 
the  bubbles  of  life  and  found  out  the  little 
happiness  they  yielded ! 

Colonel  Auofuste  Francoeur  was  in  the  cen- 
tre  of  the  reg'iment,  with  several  other  officers, 
but  like  the  men  they  looked  sallow  and  woe 
begone  ;  indeed  Auguste  himself  was  so  much 
altered,  that  Monsieur  Francoeur,  who  had 
been  eagerly  looking  out  for  his  boy,  knew  him 
not.  Little  alteration  hovvever  was  apparent 
in  the  appearance  of  the  old  gentleman,  a 
quiet,  happy,  and  virtuous  life  had  not  marked 
his  venerable  face  with  many  furrows;  the  few 
which  were  there  had  been  placed  by  the  hand 
of  time,  not  by  sin  and  misconduct.  He  was 
roused  from  his  scrutiny  by  the  check  which 
the  music  received,  and  the  men  remaining 
stationary — a  tall,  elegant  young  man  dis- 
mounted and  advanced  towards  him,  and  rush- 
ing to  his  embrace,  articulated — "  My  father  !'* 

*'  Oh,  my  dear,  dear  son !  good  heavens, 
how  you  are  altered  !" 

As  the  old  gentleman  put  Auguste  away 
from  him,    in  order  that  he  mioht  scan  his 
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looks  more  minutely,  he  was  petrified  at  the 
vast  change  which  had  taken  place  in  so  short 
a  time.  The  graceful  and  well-knit  youth 
had  changed,  as  if  by  enchantment,  into  the 
stately  and  firm-built  man.  The  face  which 
had  been  so  clear  and  animated,  had  become 
bronzed  and  care-worn  :  the  eyes  which  used 
to  beam  with  life  and  inspiring  hope,  still  were 
fine  and  piercing,  but  they  had  totally  lost  the 
energy  and  fire  they  possessed  before  his  de- 
parture, being  more  sunken  and  melancholy. 
Still  Auguste  Francoeur  had  pretensions  to 
considerable  manly  beauty ;  his  face  was  pro- 
minent, yet  well  marked  by  character;  his 
form  had  acquired  the  swell  and  perfection 
of  manhood,  and  the  military  costume,  though 
faded  and  despoiled,  yielded  much  to  the  gifts 
which  nature  had  so  lavishly  bestowed.  If 
the  outward  form  Avas  changed,  how  much 
more  so  was  the  heart !  External  beauty  is 
of  little  avail,  unless  the  mind  assimilates  with 
the  perfections  of  the  body. 

Monsieur  Francoeur  bid  him  a  kind  and  sin- 
cere welcome   home,    and   the    gentle,   con- 
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ciliating  tone  of  the  parent  touched  the  chord 
which  nature  had  not  permitted  to  be  entirely 
broken  :  it  thrilled  at  the  moment,  but  the 
sound  speedily  ceased — perhaps  for  ever  ! 

Auguste  now  called  out  to  another  officer, 
who  at  once  advanced.  He  was  presented  as 
a  friend,  under  the  name  of  Captain  Armide 
Duval,  and  was  favourably  and  politely  re- 
ceived by  his  father. 

Colonel  Francoeur  spoke  to  a  subaltern, 
when  the  soldiers  speedily  grounded  their 
arms,  and  were  mixed  amidst  the  crowd  con- 
gregated around  them. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


The  moon  cast  o'er  the  bosom  of  the  lake 
One  stream  of  light ;  and,  as  the  soft  wind  sigh'd, 
The  trees  gigantic  bow'd  their  noble  heads 
As  if  in  silent  adoration ! 


Armide  Duval  had  joined  the  army  about 
the  same  period  with  Francoeur,  and  though 
he  had  equally  signalized  himself,  yet  an  un- 
fortunate wound  (of  which  he  had  just  reco- 
vered) had  for  some  time  disabled  him  from 
undertaking  active  service.  By  this  accident, 
the  certain  fate  of  war,  he  had  been  prevented 
from  joining  his  regiment,  and  sharing  the  lau- 
rels it  had  so  gallantly  achieved.  Auguste  had 
been  promoted  instantly  for  the  extraordinary 
bravery  and  skill  he  had  evinced,  but  Duval 
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remained  still  a  captain.  His,  however,  was 
not  a  heart  to  envy  the  benefits  conferred  on 
others,  and  he  knew  Francoeur  had  nobly  gain- 
ed the  honours  he  now  wore. 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  revolutionary  lea- 
ders, who  then  guided  the  helm  of  state,  to 
reward  any  officer,  or  even  soldier,  who  had 
fought  nobly  in  the  field;  by  which  means 
they  commenced  the  formation  of  that  pha- 
lanx of  talent  which  so  long  and  so  ably  guid- 
ed the  armies  of  the  Great  Nation. 

The  person  of  Duval  was  above  the  middle 
height,  compact,  and  nervous.  His  features 
were  not  so  prominent  as  Francoeur's,  nor 
were  his  eyes  so  dark,  yet  the  countenance 
was  more  animated  and  open ;  for  the  mind 
was  tranquil  and  happy,  and  it  imparted 
to  the  look  and  expression  of  Duval's  face 
frankness  and  liberality.  He  was  a  gallant 
officer,  and  a  credit  to  the  regiment  to  which 
he  was  attached.  The  soldiers  adored  him, 
and  wherever  Armide  pointed,  let  the  danger 
be  ever  so  great,  there  they  boldly  and  cheer- 
fully advanced,  to  perish  or  to  conquer.   For- 
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tune  indeed  had  not  been  so  favourable  to 
him  as  it  had  to  Francoeur,  for  he  was  mo- 
dest of  his  own  superior  talents,  and  kept 
them  too  much  in  the  back  ground.  Au- 
guste,  on  the  contrary,  lost  no  opportunity 
of  shewing  his  elegant  address  and  accom- 
plishments; and  though  to  a  common  ob- 
server they  were  splendid  in  the  extreme, 
yet  were  they  far  inferior  in  real  and  stan- 
dard merit,  to  those  of  his  modest  and  retiring 
friend. 

It  is  astonishing  how  friendships  (friend- 
ships?) are  formed,  by  persons  diametrically 
opposed  to  each  other  in  thought  and  action ; 
but  yet  we  have  innumerable  instances  of  such 
connexions  hourly.  Francoeur  was  a  Ca- 
tholic ;  Duval,  a  Protestant.  The  former  had 
but  a  light  notion  of  religion  ;  the  latter  placed 
virtue  before  him,  and  pursued  the  arduous 
path  with  devoted  and  resolute  steps.  Ar- 
mide  had  not  been  an  idle  spectator  of  the 
follies  and  extravagances  of  Auguste,  nor  had 
he  left  any  means  which  sincere  advice  could 
offer  untried,  to  wean  him  from  the  abyss  of 
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folly.  He  knew  too  well  that  he  was  deeply 
in  debt,  that  his  pay  barely  sufficed  to  keep 
him  in  necessaries,  and  that  the  liberal 
allowance,  which  a  kind  and  confiding  father 
had  added,  was  always  lost  at  the  gaming-- 
table.  He  had  some  suspicions  also,  that 
Francoeur  had  formed  some  improper  con- 
nexion, but  this  was  merely  surmise,  for  on 
that  point  his  friend  was  ever  silent  and  cau- 
tious. Still,  with  all  his  follies,  he  loved  him  ; 
and  if  generous  exertions  could  redeem  Fran- 
coeur from  his  unfortunate  habits,  nothing?- 
Duval  could  perform  to  effect  that  desirable 
purpose  was  left  untried.  He  was,  however, 
unsuccessful. 

Before  Francoeur  and  Duval  were  presented 
to  the  ladies,  they  changed  their  habiliments, 
which  were  soiled  by  marching  and  a  rough 
campaign.  When  they  again  appeared  be- 
fore Monsieur  Francoeur  they  both  looked 
different  creatures :  the  countenance  of  his 
son  was  more  animated,  and  the  noble  appear- 
ance of  Duval  made  a  great  impression  on  the 
worthy  old  gentleman. 

VOL.  II.  F 
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Auguste  was  now  about  to  behold  the  lovelj 

creature  so  highly  spoken  of  by  his  father ; 

and  the  expectancy  of  the  meeting  roused  the 

more  ardent  feelinofs   of  his   nature.     If  the 

imagination   had   pictured    something    more 

than  human,  it  had  not  stretched  beyond  the 

bounds  of  probability;  for  nothing  could  be 

more   interesting   or  lovely  than   Louise   de 

Martigny.     The  recollections  of  their  recent 

meetings  and  happy  hours  still  were  vivid  on 

her  mind;    and  the   blush  of  modesty  which 

tinof-edher  fair  cheek  when  Francoeur  saluted 

it,  made  her  a  thousand  timesmore  charming 

than  ever.     He  had  never  beheld  much  of  the 

world  before  he  left  home,  so  that  he  could 

not  draw  a  comparison,  except  he  looked  to 

the  lasses  of  the  village,  and  they  were  vastly 

inferior  to  his  fair  cousin.     He  had  now  other 

sentiments  and   feelings — the  great  book   of 

nature  had  been  displayed  to  him,  but  he  had 

merely   culled  the   worst   of   its  voluminous 

pages.     The  charms  of  beauty  and  innocence 

can  never  pass  unnoticed,  though  they  are  too 

frequently  envied  by  those  who  never  pos- 
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sessed  them — they  sink  before  the  spell,  yet 
detest  and  execrate  themselves  for  worship- 
ping that,  which  they  can  never  imitate. 

Auguste  and  Louise  were  each  surprised  at 
the  change  which  so  short  a  period  had  made, 
but  the  effects  were  differently  felt.  Fran- 
coeur  saw  before  him  a  lovely  and  confiding 
woman — ^one  whom  he  could  not  help  ad- 
miring ;  yet  his  heart  had  been  so  sorely  beset, 
that  the  effect  was  transient.  He  knew  that 
she  was  destined  to  be  his,  and  took  but  little 
trouble  to  make  himself  known  to  her.  Louise, 
on  the  contrary,  had  never  forgotten  the  im- 
pression Francoeur  had  made  on  her  youn«* 
and  innocent  nature ;  and  if  the  portrait  she 
had  drawn  in  her  mind's  eye  was  so  much 
more  strongly  marked  than  she  expected,  still 
it  was  the  same  face  she  had  so  tenderly  be- 
loved, though  she  little  knew  the  spirit  which 
animated  it,  was  so  sadly  and  fearfully  altered. 

Duval  had  silently  observed  the  scene;  for 
though  he  could  not  help  looking  with  admi- 
ration upon  the  lovely  creature,  to  whom  his 
friend  was  about  to  be  united,  yet  he  lamented 

F  2 
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that  such  purity  and  innocence  should  be  casf 
so  heedlessly  away.  He  knew  Auguste  would 
speedily  tire  of  the  quiet  and  retirement  of 
matrimony — his  temper  was  too  hasty,  and  his 
love  of  pleasure  too  strong.  He  might  for  a 
time  yield  himself  up  to  its  happiness  and 
repose;  but  a  home  such  as  love  alone  could 
inhabit,  was  what  Auguste  Francceur  never 
dreamt  of.  What,  then,  would  become  of 
Louise  ?  His  reflections  w^ere  now  checked 
by  the  entrance  of  another  lady  ;  and  if  Duval 
had  been  struck  by  the  effects  of  Louise  de 
Blartisfny,  how  much  more  so  was  he  astonished 
at  the  vision  which  actually  presented  itself? 
Adeie  Francceur  was  precisely  the  creature 
he  had  looked  up  to  as  the  ideal  goddess  of 
his  idolatry.  Her  beauty  was  of  a  more 
strikino-  character  than  that  of  Louise — in- 
deed  she  resembled  Francceur  as  much  as 
feminine  softness  could  approximate  to  manly 
force  of  expression.  She  had  the  same  kind 
of  brilliant  eye ;  and  the  dark  ringlets  which 
fell  in  clusters  over  her  noble  forehead  re- 
lieved the  fairness  of  the  complexion.     Her 
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figure  was  rather  fuller,  and  was  well  set  off 
by  the  costume  she  had  adopted.  It  was 
completely  a  la  Franqoise,  y^t  not  stretched 
beyond  the  bounds  of  elegance  and  propriety ; 
every  part  of  her  dress  assorted — nothing  was 
ill,  nor  inelegantly  arranged,  and  the  graceful 
ease  with  which  she  returned  the  compliments 
of  Duval,  enchanted  him.  Here,  then,  he 
thought,  is  the  precise  model  of  female  beauty ; 
should  the  mind  but  correspond  with  the  love- 
liness of  her  personal  charms,  where  could 
greater  perfection  be  expected?  Not  on  this 
earth !  Every  thing  about  the  villa  which 
Monsieur  Francoeur  inhabited  was  tasteful! v 
and  elegantly  arranged — the  decorations  of 

« 

the  apartments  were  complete — the  repast  to 
which  they  were  invited,  bespoke  quality,  not 
quantity — in  fact  the  whole  effect  reminded 
Duval  of  some  scene  of  enchantment,  and  if 
he  was  carried  away  by  its  magic  spell,  it 
eould  not  be  surprising. 

The  evening  being  cool  and  refreshing,  it 
was  proposed  to  take  a  stroll  through  the 
grounds.     All  seemed  willing  to  adopt  the 
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resolution;  and  during*  the  retirement  of  the 
ladies  for  the  purpose  cf  getting  ready  for  the 
ramble,  Auguste  took  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing his  admiration  at  the  glowing  beau- 
ties of  Louise. 

"  Ah  !  indeed,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Monsieur 
Francoeur, "  she  is  lovely — the  happy  iiours  we 
have  passed  in  each  other's  society  can  never 
aofain  return  !  She  is  as  amiable  in  mind  as 
she  is  charming  in  person ;  and  I  trust  in  hea- 
ven, Auguste,  you  will  make  her  a  fond  and 
faithful  husband.  She  is  a  delicate  flower, 
and  if  transplanted  into  an  ungenial  soil  may 
wither  and  decline  !  Louise  is  Nature's  child ; 
she  has  no  artifice  in  her  composition  ;  and,  in 
placing  one  so  good  and  kind  into  the  pro- 
tecting arms  of  my  Auguste,  I  trust  I  am  ad- 
hering to  the  promise  I  solemnly  made  to  her 
worthy  yet  ill-fated  parent."  The  recollection 
of  the  scene  was  still  strong  on  the  memory  of 
this  worthy  man  ;  and,  at  the  bare  idea  of 
parting  with  Louise  de  Martigny,  he  could 
not  help  shedding  a  tear. 

*'  Mj  dear  sir,"  said  Auguste,  "  make  your- 
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self  easy  as  regards  my  care  of  Louise — I  am 
a  soldier  of  fortune,  and  hope  I  never  shall 
disorace  the  honours  I  have  so  hardly  won,  by 
forgetting  the  obligations  I  owe  to  a  lovely 
and  confiding  woman.     But   here  come  the 
ladies,  and  now  for  our  strolL     Franccsur  took 
oae  arm  of  Louise,  and  the  t)ld  gentleman  the 
other:    Duval   was  burthened   with  that    of 
Adele.     Burthened  with  that  of  Adele?     Not 
exactly — it  was  a  gratification  he  had  hardly 
expected,  and  the  reality  caused  him  to  pass 
one  of  the  pleasantest  evenings  he  had  ever 
enjoyed  in  his  life." 

The  grounds  of  Monsieur  Francoeur,  we 
have  already  stated,  were  admirably  and  taste- 
fully laid  out,  and  of  considerable  extent. 
The  flower-garden  presented  every  variety  of 
summer-plants  in  rich  colours  and  luxuriant 
verdure.  The  old  gentleman  was  proud  of 
his  parterre,  for  it  was  attended  to  with  devoted 
fondness  by  Adele  and  Louise.  Stooping 
down,  he  gathered  a  most  beautiful  white  moss- 
rose,  which  was  presented  to  Duval ;  and  if  the 
flower  was  sweet  and  beautiful,  how  much 
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more  was  its  fragrance  beloved  when  he  heard 
it  had  been  planted  by  Adele  ?  In  their  pro- 
gress through  the  grounds  he  had  a  full  op- 
portunity of  judging  accurately  of  her  mental 
accomplishments,  and  he  was  delighted  to  find 
they  assimilated  with  the  matchless  beauties  of 
her  person. 

The  moon  had  now  gained  its  altitude,  and 
shone  forth  with  great  splendour.  The  plain- 
tive notes  of  the  nightingale  were  heard  in 
the  distant  grove,  and  the  silver  yet  clear  light 
of  heaven,  streamed  full  upon  a  small  lake  of 
v/ater,  to  the  margin  of  which  they  had  just 
arrived.  Here,  a  rustic  arbour  had  been 
erected,  commanding  a  full  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding country ;  and  if  the  loveliness  of 
nature  is  ever  beheld  with  adoration,  it  is  at 
the  still  and  solemn  hour  of  night ! 

"  Adele,  my  love,"  said  Monsieur  Francceur, 
"  will  you  oblige  these  gallant  soldiers  by  the 
song  which  you  had  composed  for  their  return  ? 
I  know  not  if  it  will  have  the  effect  upon  them 
it  had  on  me;  if  so,  they  will  be  delighted. 
Come,  my  dear,  oblige  me.'* 
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**  I  would,  with  pleasure,  my  dear  Sir,  but  I 
have  not  brought  my  guitar — the  effect  you 
speak  so  flatteringly  of,  would  be  lost  without 
the  accompaniment ;  therefore  you  must  ex- 
cuse me  to  night  at  least, — you  know,  my  dear 
father,  I  am  always  anxious  to  oblige  you,  and 
regret  I  cannot  do  it  now." 

"  Bless  you,  Adele,  you  are  a  kind  and  af- 
fectionate girl.  Here,  Francois,  bring  your 
mistress's  guitar  ?  You  find,  Adele,  that  the 
impression  made  is  not  easily  forgotten." 

The  excuse  now  could  no  longer  be  offered, 
though  so  paltry  a  thought  never  entered  the 
mind  of  this  affectionate  daughter.  Adele 
had  no  false  modesty — she  felt  aware  that  she 
could  sing  with  taste,  because  her  father  told 
her  so,  and  he  was  himself  an  accomplished 
musician.  Striking  a  few  careless  yet  elegant 
vibrations  upon  the  instrument,  she  com- 
menced the  lines  which  she  had  written — they 
were  as  follows:— 


F  3 
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SONG. 

Maidens  of  France,  weave  a  chaplet  with  flowers. 
Let  them  be  gather'd  from  Victory's  bowers : 
Forget  not  the  laurels  to  twine  round  their  brows, 
Though  some,  alas !  need  only  cypress  boughs. 
Maidens  of  France,  the  warriors  come  j 
Do  you  not  hear  their  distant  drum  ? 

Those  spirits  which  sunk  in  the  mortal  strife. 
Will  live  in  our  hearts — aye,  a  deathless  life  .' 
Tho'  silent  and  cold  on  the  sod  they  lie. 
Yet  they  rest  in  the  arms  of  Victory. 

Maidens  of  France,  the  warriors  come ; 

Hark  !  'tis  the  sound  of  their  distant  drum ! 

Maidens  of  France,  do  not  check  the  sad  tear, 
Let  it  fall — 'twill  embalm  the  warrior's  bier ; 
Tho'  his  ashes  are  strewn  on  a  foreign  strand. 
His  memory  rests  in  his  native  land  ? 

Blaidens  of  France,  the  warriors  come  ; 

Even  now  I  hear  their  distant  drum. 
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Monsieur  Francoeur  had  not  been  in  error 
when  he  fancied  the  song  would  make  the  im- 
pression he  wished.  One  heart  deeply  felt  the 
inspiration  of  the  moment. 

The  repose  of  this  delicious  evening  had 
spread  a  charm  over  the  face  of  nature,  and 
the  tender  yet  sweet  melancholy  which  Adele 
sang"  with,  made  Duval  weep.  He  had  rea- 
son to  feel  the  sympathy  of  the  words,  for  the 
body  of  a  beloved  and  only  brother  rested 
in  the  Italian  soil.  The  melody  of  the  air 
also  was  touching,  and  the  undulating  soft- 
ness of  the  music  added  much  to  its  beauty. 
The  voice  of  Adele  was  smooth,  rich,  and  full 
toned,  and  as  she  occasionally  changed  the 
tenor  of  her  style,  from  sad  to  more  martial, 
the  effect  was  additionally  increased.  The 
sweet  songstress  of  the  grove  seemed  checked 
by  the  spell  of  human  melody,  for  durino-, 
the  air,  her  plaintive  and  affecting  notes 
ceased.  On  the  termination  of  it  however, 
the  throat  of  the  nightingale  again  warbled 
forth  its  wonderful  tones,  as  if  rejoicing  at 
the  triumph  which  had  been  achieved. 
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I  will  place  any  individual  in  the  situation 
of  Armide,  granting  him  the  same  refined 
and  elegant  association  of  ideas,  and  ask,  if 
he  would  not  have  been  enraptured  at  the 
elegant  and  graceful  style  with  which  this 
lovely  woman  sang?  No  strained  effort,  dis- 
torting the  powers  of  nature  ;  all  was  chaste, 
melodious,  and  affecting,  aided  also  by  the 
silent  yet  subdued  light  of  heaven  ! 

The  air  had  now  grown  cool,  and  upon  the 
suggestion  of  Monsieur  Francoeur,  the  party  re- 
moved towards  the  house.  Aug-uste  had  been 
as  much  affected  by  the  beauty  and  naivete 
of  Louise,  as  could  have  been  expected. 
It  was,  however,  a  cold  calculating  love  ;  the 
fortune  she  would  inherit  from  her  mother 
was  considerable,  and  this  was  too  tempting 
a  prospect  for  one,  who  had  so  much  need 
of  money,  not  to  be  swayed  by.  The  monitor 
of  the  mind,  conscience,  occasionally  smote 
him,  but  he  ever  sought  to  drown  its  warnings 
by  dissipation ;  and  if  his  heart  had  but  the 
slio'htest  remnant  of  feelino-,  he  never  could 
have   looked   upon   this  fair    and   confiding 
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creature,   except  with  the  fondest  and  most 
devoted  love. 

It  was  impossible  that  Duval  could  behold 
a  woman  so  lovely  and  accomplished  as  Adele, 
without  being"  struck  by  her  mental  acquire- 
ments. Armide  was  a  passionate  admirer  of 
nature — Adele  had  the  same  feelings;  Ar- 
mide was  well  read  in  the  literature  of  his 
own  and  foreign  countries;  Racine  and  Cor- 
neille  he  was  enraptured  with ;  Voltaire  he 
only  admired — the  talent  was  appreciated,  but 
the  writer  detested!  Here  again  their  tastes 
were  the  same,  and  the  responsive  sympathy 
which  each  felt  on  that  evening,  made  a  last» 
ing  and  strong  impression. 
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CHAPTER  ni. 

The  soul  which  never  quail'd  in  battle  hour, 
Will  often  fall  beneath  the  minstrel's  power : 
It  sinks  dissolved  before  the  ma^c  spell, 
On  which  the  mem'ry  fondly  loves  to  dwell. 

On  the  followino:  mornin«g^.  Colonel  Fran- 
coeur  requested  Armide  to  see  the  troops 
were  despatched  to  their  several  destinations. 
Before  they  finally  separated,  they  were  ad- 
dressed by  Duval,  who  was  deputed  to  do  so 
by  Aug-uste,  it  being"  an  effort  which  he  was 
too  indolent  to  make.  The  speech  was  short 
and  concise,  yet  it  was  impressive,  and  the 
affection  which  each  soldier  individually  felt 
for  this  gallant  officer,  made  his  words  more 
effective. 

"  Citizens  and  fellow  soldiers  !  after  a  hard 
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fought  and  desperate  campaign,  you  have  once 
more  gained  the  land  of  your  birth.  It  re- 
ceives you,  my  friends,  be  assured,  with  grati- 
tude ;  for  cold  must  that  hearth  be  which  has 
not  a  place  provided  for  its  gallant  and  gene- 
rous defender  !  The  valour  you  have  shewn 
in  the  desperate  strife  from  whence  you  have 
returned,  will  be  indelibly  engraven  in  the  me- 
mories of  your  countrymen ;  for  it  has  contri- 
buted to  secure  their  homes  and  liberties.  It 
is  a  hard  and  severe  task  for  me  to  say  fare- 
well, for  some  of  us  may  never  meet  on  this 
earth  again.  The  duty  which  devolves  upon 
me  is  painful,  yet  it  is  imperative.  Go,  my 
fellow  soldiers,  rejoin  your  families,  and  re- 
joice their  hearts.  Tell  your  children  the  gal- 
lant achievements  you  have  performed,  for  the 
sake  of  your  native  land;  and  the  inspiration 
which  it  will  light  up  in  their  little  bosoms,  may 
one  day  blaze  out  with  the  splendour,  that  has 
so  nobly,  so  gallantly  fired  the  spirits  of  their 
sires  !  I  have  but  a  few  words  to  add,  from 
myself."  Here  Duval  felt  his  spirit  fail;  how- 
ever, he  made  a  desperate  effort,  and  roused 
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himself  to  the  exertion.  "  If,  my  fellow  sol- 
diers, I  have  on  any  occasion  forgotten  the 
duty  which  you  had  a  right  to  expect  from 
me,  forgive  me — the  error  was  of  judgment, 
not  of  the  heart.  So  long  as  this  bosom  beats 
with  life,  so  long  will  Armide  Duval  remem- 
ber the  devotion,  the  undaunted  and  chivalric 
valour  with  which  his  fellow  citizens  followed 
him  to  victory.  Farewell!  I  cannot, must  not 
say  for  ever!" 

Some  of  our  readers  may  imas^ine  this  ad- 
dress  overcharged.  They  must  be  pleased  to 
remember  that  the  feelings  of  French  soldiers 
were  far  different  to  those  of  our  own  troops. 
Their  valour  was  impetuous  and  romantic,  and 
an  appeal  to  their  feelings  individually  never 
failed  to  inflame  its  resistless  energy.  No  one 
comprehended  the  French  character  better 
than  Napoleon ;  by  such  means  he  excited 
their  chivalric  spirits  to  deeds  of  enterprise, 
and  the  recollections  of  the  signal  victories  he 
achieved,  and  the  wonderful  prostrations  of 
foreign  powers  he  overthrew,  must  speak  vo- 
lumes as  to  the  advantage  such  method  never 
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failed  to  answer.  I  am  not  disposed,  how- 
ever, to  yield  the  meed  of  valour  to  French- 
men :  that  they  are  noble  and  courageous 
foes  every  one  must  admit,  who  possesses  the 
least  spark  of  intellect,  and  that  their  onset  is 
overwhelming  and  terrific.  The  conquerors  of 
such  gallant  spirits  can  alone  appreciate  the 
merits  of  such  troops  ;  and  if  they  almost 
overran  the  rest  of  the  world,  yet  did  their 
legions  fall,  beneath  British  discipline,  cool- 
ness, and  fortitude. 

Having  conceded  thus  much,  I  shall  return 
to  my  story.  The  looks  of  the  poor  fellows 
at  this  address  of  DuvaPs  expressed  unutter- 
able emotions.  Many  an  eye  which  had  never 
quailed  at  the  sight  of  danger  now  looked  sad 
and  desponding.  Armide  had  spoken  to  their 
hearts,  and  the  appeal  was  irresistible.  In  one 
moment  the  air  was  rent  with  shouts  and  ex- 
clamations— "  Vive  la  Republique  P'  ^^  Dieu 
conserve  le  genereux  Capitaine  Duval  !^^ — 
burst  from  all  quarters,  and  the  effect  was 
electric. 
The  inspired  manner  in  which  Duval  ad- 
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dressed  these  gallant  fellows  had  not  been 
lost  upon  Adele  :  she  treasured  up  the  me- 
mory of  that  moment  of  passion  with  as  much 
devotion  and  fondness,  as  an  affectionate  mo- 
ther locks  up  the  rooted  attachment  to  her 
offspring — in  her  heart. 

Francceur,  who  ought  to  have  addressed  the 
soldiers  on  such  an  occasion,  was  absent.  He 
was  in  the  village  flirting  and  paltering  away 
his  time  with  objects  beneath  the  notice  of 
a  man  of  sense.  Auguste  was  an  officer  of 
distinguished  courage;  nothing  deterred  his 
valour  from  attempting,  yet  it  was  the  result 
of  the  instant,  and  fell  as  soon  as  the  excite- 
ment passed  away.  It  is  not  meant  to  be  in- 
sinuated that  his  courage  fell ;  but  the  ardent 
valour  which  excited  the  actions  of  Duval  was 
of  a  different  character.  Francoeur  was  ra- 
ther remorseless — few  were  spared  in  the  hour 
of  victory.  Armide,  on  the  contrary,  never 
struck  or  injured  a  fallen  foe;  it  was  beneath 
the  nobleness  of  his  nature. 

With  such  feelings  and  impressions  as  these 
a  month  passed  away,  and  the  day  arrived  for 
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the  weddino"  of  Auo^uste  and  Louise.     Mon- 
sieur  Francoeur  had  requested  the  attendance 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  who  were  ca- 
pable of  coming  to  the  rural  fete,  which  was 
to  be  held  in  his  grounds.     Though  the  old 
gentleman  felt  he  was  performing  his  duty 
towards  Louise,  yet  somehow  or  other    his 
spirits  failed :   he  attempted  to  shake  off  the 
weight  which  oppressed  them,  but  found  it  a 
task  of  some   difficulty.     Colonel  Francoeur 
was  habited  in  the  full  costume  of  his  regi- 
ment, and  Duval   also.     Two  more  elegant 
men,  perhaps,  were  seldom  witnessed,  and  it 
only  needed  the  appearance  of  the  bride  and 
bridesmaid  to  check  the  effect  they  produced. 
Imagine,  gentle  reader,  Louise  de  Martigny 
and  Adele  Francoeur  dressed  in  white  satin, 
richly  ornamented  with  lace  and  other  ap- 
propriate  decorations — a   single  white  rose, 
scarcely  blooming,  adorning  their  hair,  which 
had   a   light  coronet  of  pearls  to  assist  the 
effect.    Fancy  also  their  modesty  and  beauty; 
and  then,  if  you  can,  paint  me  a  more  lovely 
vision,  for   in  good  troth  I  cannot  imagine 
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any  thing  superior  in  interest  on  this  earth, 
except  the  reality  which  now  burst  at  once 
upon  Francceur  and  Duval. 

Auguste  advanced  with  a  gallant  air  and 
saluted  the  fair  cheek  of  his  bride  elect. 
Duval  regretted  that  his  own  nuptials  were 
not  about  to  be  solemnized;  for  if  he  bad  at 
first  sight  been  struck  by  the  grace  and  beauty 
of  Adele,  the  present  elegance  of  her  ap- 
pearance made  a  still  more  forcible  impres- 
sion. The  marriage  was  celebrated — the 
guests  were  made  welcome,  whilst  Francoeur 
and  his  lovely  bride  proceeded  in  a  handsome 
equipage  towards  Paris.  The  parting  had 
been  one  of  trial — from  infancy  Louise  and 
Adele  had  scarcely  ever  been  separated,  and 
the  latter  felt  much — much  agony  at  the  mo- 
ment of  quitting  the  retirement  of  a  home, 
in  which  she  had  spent  some  of  the  happiest 
moments  of  existence. 

The  grief  of  Monsieur  Francceur  was  more 
affecting — he  pressed  the  lovely  girl  to  his 
bosom,  and  bade  her  an  affectionate  farewell ; 
one  of  his  joys  was  about  to  be  torn  from  him, 
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and  he  did  not  know  how  soon  he  miglit  lose 
the  other.  Come  back  soon,  Louise,  for  I 
shall  have  a  heavy  time  till  I  see  you  once 
more — don't  forget  the  poor  old  man  who  has 
so  fondly  and  anxiously  looked  for  this  happy 
moment,  yet,  when  arrived,  almost  breaks  his 
heart  at  the  loss  he  can  scarcely  bear !  Hea- 
ven bless  you,  my  dear !  don't,  don't  forget 
me !  The  emotions  of  the  old  gfentleman 
overcame  him — his  heart  beat  strong-ly — his 
eyes  became  dim,  and  he  was  only  relieved 
from  some  heavy  affliction,  by  a  passionate 
burst  of  agony.  It  v/as  terrible  to  look  upon, 
for  it  was  a  sincere  and  manly  tribute  paid 
to  worth  and  loveliness.  Bv  the  aid,  how- 
ever,  of  Adele,  who  contrived  to  pacify  her 
own  feelings,  and  the  assistance  of  Duval, 
Monsieur  Francocur  gradually  revived.  He 
was  pleased  by  the  kindness  which  had  been 
shewn  him,  and,  taking  i\rmide  by  the  hand, 
pressed  it  with  a  fervour  which  none  could 
mistake — for  it  was  the  grasp  of  gratitude. 

Notwithstandinof  the  etfort,  however,  Mon- 
sieur  Francoeur    did  not  for  some  days  get 
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over  the  melancholy  which  the  absence  of 
Louise  created.  He  dreamt  she  was  unhappy 
— that  she  regretted  the  marriage  he  had 
forced  her  into — that  Auguste  was  careless  of 
her  love,  and  negligent  in  his  attentions.  He 
could  not  help  expressing  his  sensations  to 
Adele  and  Duval,  (for  the  latter  still  remained 
spell-bound  to  the  spot,)  telling  them  what  a 
forcible  impression  they  had  made  on  his 
mind.  The  former  cheered  his  spirits  by 
gentle  and  endearing  marks  of  attention — the 
latter  attempted  to  perform  the  same  kind- 
ness, but  the  effort  was  distressing.  Armide 
knew  Francoeur,  and  had  dreaded  the  union  as 
one  which  would  have  sad  results,  and  feared 
that  the  dreams  of  the  worthy  old  gentleman 
might  eventually  be  true.  He  had  been  pres- 
sed most  hospitably  to  remain   a  short  time 

at  • ,  and  the  invitation  had  not  been 

made  in  vain.  The  daily  and  hourly  associ- 
ation with  Adele  confirmed  his  first  impres- 
sions, and  in  one  of  those  meetings  he  had 
avowed  his  honourable  love.  It  was  heard 
without  much  surprise^  for  his  attentions  had 
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been  so  strong,  his  desire  to  please  so  great, 
and   his  respectful  yet    silent  marks   of   af- 
fection, so  far  beyond  all  she  had  ever  antici- 
pated or  expected,  that  the  avowal  met  with 
no  cruel  reply.     She  begged  him,  however, 
to  speak  to  her  father,  as  she  never  would  en- 
courage a  passion  without  his  knowledge  and 
approbation.      At  the  same   time   she   gave 
Armide  to  understand,  that  an   early  union 
was  impossible,  for  she  had  firmly  resolved 
not  to  quit  Monsieur  Francoeur  until  he  had 
overcome  the  loss  of  Louise  ;  and  then  hoped 
to  reside  near  the  spot,  to  cheer  the  evening 
of  his  virtuous  life. 

To  this,  of  course,  Duval  acceded.  He  ad- 
mired the  delicate  affection  she  evinced  for 
her  father  too  much,  to  oppose  so  natural  and 
filial  a  desire.  He  told  Adele  that  he  shortly 
expected  to  be  called  to  Paris,  where  he 
might  have  to  remain  some  time,  and  earnest- 
ly besought  her  to  write  often,  as  it  w^ould 
help  to  supply  the  vacuum  the  loss  of  her  so- 
ciety would  create. 

Duval  said  he  would  take  the  opportunity 
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of  speaking  upon  the  subject  to  Monsieur 
Francoeur  at  once,  and  his  statement  should 
be  candid.  Adele  knew  his  moderate  rank 
in  society,  but  considered  the  worth  of  his 
mind,  and  the  liberal  nature  of  his  heart,  am- 
ply compensated  for  all  such  paltry  consider- 
ations. She  had  heard  he  was  a  gallant  sol- 
dier, and  had  deserved  well  of  his  country ; 
and  knew  his  talents  and  acquirements  would 
always  command  respect  though  his  fortune 
miofht  be  deficient.  Adele  felt  her  own  was 
ample,  and  should  her  father  approve  the 
offer  of  Duval,  what  difficulty  would  present 
itself  then  ? 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


His  g-allant  spirit  has  known  no  fear; 

He  rush'd  at  once  to  the  fig'ht. 
With  headlong  valour,  and  cheer  on  cheer, 

He  faces  the  enemy's  might. 


Monsieur  Franc(eur  had  recovered  a 
little  from  the  depression  of  spirits  which  had 
affected  him  ever  since  the  departure  of  Lou- 
ise de  Martigny,  and  on  this  day  was  more 
cheerful  than  he  had  been  for  some  time. 
After  dinner,  Adele  left  them  tete~d'tete,  when 
Duval  thought  it  would  be  a  good  opportu- 
nity, to  speak  to  the  old  gentleman  upon  the 
subject  next  his  heart.  He  had  never  felt  fear 
even  in  the  hottest  and  most  desperate  en- 
gagements, but  on  this  occasion,  if  his  heart 

VOL.  II.  G 
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sunk  within  him,  it  may  be  excusable.  In  a 
few  moments  he  would  hear  whether  his  fate 
was  to  be  happy  or  wretched;  and  to  those 
who  have  been  in  similar  situations,  (and  they 
no  doubt  are  numerous,)  is  left  the  precise 
nature  of  the  fears  and  apprehensions  which 
assailed  the  mind  of  Armide  Duval.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  one  of  those  little  incidents 
occurred  which  broke  the  abruptness  of  his 
opening  speech,  for  Monsieur  Francoeur,  on 
Adele's  departure,  proposed  her  health,  and 
extolled  her  filial  and  generous  nature.  Now 
was  the  time  for  Duval,  and  like  a  skilful  ge- 
neral, he  availed  himself  instanter  of  the 
breach  which  had  been  effected. 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Armide,  "  r\^ 
is  a  treasure ;  no  one  can  possibly  be  long  in 
the  company  of  Adele  Francoeur  without  be- 
ing struck  by  her  surpassing  merits.  She  is 
not  only  lovely  in  person,  but  accomplished 
in  mind,  and  the  man  who  has  such  a  partner, 
to  sooth  the  hours  of  trouble  which  this  life 
constantly  offers,  will  possess  a  jewel  of  ines- 
timable price!" 
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**  Indeed !"  said  Monsieur  Francoeur,  "  and 
what  would  Armide  Duval  say  if  he  were  offered 
such  a  treasure  ?  Nay,  start  not,  but  hear  me ! 
I  have  seen  enough  of  life,  Captain  Duval,  to 
make  me  appreciate  the  merits  of  an  honour- 
able man,  and  have  been  a  silent,  yet  not 
unpleased  witness  of  your  attentions  to  my 
daughter.  I  watched  your  actions  narrowly, 
and  I  am  proud  to  say,  the  impression  your 
respectful  and  honourable  attachment  made 
on  my  mind  was,  and  is  still  highly  favourable. 
If  I  had  a  devoted  fondness  for  my  niece, 
how  much  must  my  love  be  increased  towards 
a  child?  Captain  Duval,  you  cannot  possibly 
imagine  the  fondness  of  a  parent  for  its  off- 
spring, and  nothing  on  this  earth  should  make 
me  wish  to  see  Adele  married,  except  a  cer- 
tainty, that  on  my  death,  and  Heaven  alone 
knows  how  soon  that  may  take  place  !  she  may 
possess  a  friend  and  protector.  She  will  lose 
a  faithful  one  when  she  loses  me,  but  yet  I  do 
sincerely  trust,  that  I  have  seen  enough  of 
Armide  Duval  to  lead  me  to  hope,  that  the 
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loss  may  not  be  irreparable.     Am  I  right  in 
this  opinion  V 

The  sudden  manner  in  which  this  was  put, 
roused  Duval  from  his  astonishment.  He  had 
at  the  onset  been  beating-  about  the  bush  to 
find  an  opening  for  his  attack,  when  the  vvhole 
manoeuvre  he  had  considered  so  admirably 
arranged,  had  been  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
assault  of  Monsieur  Francoeur. 

*'  My  dear  sir,"  said  Duval,  *'  although  the 
suddenness  of  your  attack  has  somewhat  sur- 
prised me,    yet  1  cannot  let  such  generous 
feelings  remain    in   suspense.      The   subject 
upon  which  you  have  spoken,  was  one  1  had 
intended  to  enter  on,  and  you  may  readily 
imagine  the  surprise  and  delight  I  felt  in  find- 
inof  vour  inclination  accord  with  the  wishes  I 
was  about  to  express.     You  have  done  me 
however,  justice,  Monsieur  Francoeur,  in  sup- 
posing the  attachment  I  feel  for  your  lovely 
daughter  is  honourable   and  sincere;  and  I 
hope  you  will  not  think  I  have  presumed  up- 
on the  generous  hospitality  of  your  nature, 
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when  I  declare  that  the  affection  is  mutual. 
Your  death,  I  trust,  is  far  distant,  but  when 
that  fatal  loss  takes  place,  I  can  only  say,  with 
the  frankness  of  a  soldier,  that  the  vacancy 
shall  be  supplied  at  my  hands,  though  I  con- 
fess the  task  will  be  one  of  difiiculty,  Adele 
Francoeur  shall  never  want  a  protector  so 
long"  a&Armide  Duval  breathes  and  lives," 

I  believe,  sincerely  and  truly  believe  you, 
Captain  Duval,andthe  words  you  have  just  now 
uttered  have  made  a  deep  impression.     I  in- 
formed Adele  of  my  observations  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  at  my  request  she  left  the  room    in 
order  that  I  might  open  my  mind  to  you.     It 
may  have  been   done  abruptly,  but  the  warm 
and  generous  ardour  you  evinced  at  my  pro- 
posing   her   health   broke   the   ice    at   once. 
Adele  is  however  young,  and  I  should  not  wish 
the  union  to  take  place  at  present;  the  bulk 
of  my  fortune  is  settled  upon  her  at  my  death, 
for  Louise  has  been  provided  for   as  well  as 
Auguste,  to  whom  I  advanced  a  heavy  sum  of 
money  to  carry  him  forward.     I  detail  this  in 
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candour,  yet  at  the  same  time  I  beg*  and  so-* 
licit  when  such  an  event  takes  place,  this  house 
may  be  made  the  home  of  Adele  and  Armide 
Duval.  Think  me  not  foolish  in  this  request, 
it  is  the  home  of  my  infancy — has  been  the 
sole  prospect  which  cheered  my  endeavours 
in  mercantile  pursuits,  as  an  asylum  from  the 
troubles  and  bustle  of  the  world.  It  has  been 
shared  with  Adele,  and  one  though  absent,  still 
dear,  and  I  cannot,  indeed  must  not,  have  the 
pride  and  solace  of  my  declining"  years  taken 
from  me.  Upon  these  conditions,  Captain 
Duval,  you  have  my  free  consent  to  demand 
the  hand  of  Adele  at  the  expiration  of  twelve 
months,  provided  the  sentiments  you  both 
now  entertain  for  each  other  are  not  lessened. 
"  Believe  me,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Armide, 
*'  that  the  wish  you  have  now  mentioned,  is 
precisely  that  which  Adele  observed  to  me. 
She  expressed  herself  in  the  most  affection- 
ate terms  towards  one  to  whom  she  is  bound 
both  by  the  ties  of  nature  and  gratitude  ;  and 
J  hope  Monsieur  Francoeur  will  add  to  the  fa- 
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voiirable  opinion  he  has  already  done  me  the 
honour  to  mention,  a  determined  resolution  to 
act  up  to  his  wishes." 

"  Spoken  nobly,  and  generously,"  said  Mon- 
sieur Francoeur,  "like  a  plain  and  honest  sol- 
dier ;  and  I  can  assure  you,  that  nothing  has 
enabled  me  to  struggle  against  the  sadness  I 
experienced  at  the  departure  of  Louise,  more 
than  the  pleasure  I  have  felt  in  your  society, 
and  in  observing  your  growing  attachment  to 
Adele.  Come,  Captain  Duval,  what  say  you 
to  another  glass  to  the  health  of  my  son  and 
Louise?" 

"  Nothing  more,  my  good  sir,  than  that  1 
shall  drink  it  with  the  most  sincere  pleasure^ 
The  candour,  Monsieur  Francoeur,  which  I  have 
received  from  you,  demands  an  equal  return 
on  my  part,  and  a  short  account  of  my  family 
and  life  may  not  be  uninteresting.  Though  few 
years  have  passed  over  my  head,  my  story  is 
an  eventful  one." 

"  My  father,"  Count  Duval, "  was  descended 
from  a  noble  family,  though  its  splendid  ser- 
vices had  met  with  ill  requited  reward.     It  is 
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not  always  that  honour  and  integrity  hare 
their  deserts,  and  in  the  instance  of  my  father  it 
was  proved  beyond  dispute.  I  shall  not  how- 
ever dwell  upon  circumstances  which  have 
little  to  do  with  my  own  story,  but  proceed 
as  briefly  as  possible.  He  married  an  amiable 
and  virtuous  woman,  but  rather  against  his 
parents'  consent:  the  principal  objections 
were  want  of  fortune,  humbler  birth,  and  her 
being  a  protestant.  She  proved  herself  in  the 
hour  of  trial,  an  affectionate  wife,  an  inesti- 
mable parent,  and  in  all  respects  conferred 
an  honour  upon  a  family  who  still  despised 
her.  She  died.  Monsieur  Francceur,  when  we 
were  scarcely  capable  of  fully  appreciating 
the  loss  we  had  sustained — it  was  fearful  and 
irreparable  !  I  can  still  remember  the  devoted 
fondness  she  had  for  her  children,  and  her 
memory  is  fervently  cherished  in  the  heart  of 
the  only  one  who  now  survives.  My  father 
had  gallantly,  yet  fatally,  expressed  his  devo- 
tion for  the  royal  cause.  The  satellites  of 
power  hunted  him  from  the  asylum  of  his 
heart,  and  he  wandered  an  outcast  and  a  beg- 
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gar  for  some  time,  till  at  last  he  fell  a  victim 
to  revolutionary  cruelty  and  oppression.  His 
fortune  was  seized — his  house  and  property 
made  away  witli;  so  that,  after  struggling 
ao-ainst  the  loss  of  a  beloved  husband,  and 
various  disastrous  calamities,  my  mother 
speedily  sunk  under  her  afHictions.  Myself 
and  a  brother,  were  thus  left  without  home  or 
protection,  for  the  only  being  whom  we  could 
look  up  to  for  comfort  or  consolation,  slept 
with  the  dead  I  By  some  interest  or  other  we 
were  sent  to  the  military  asylum,  and  at  a  pro- 
per age  drafted  into  the  regiment,  (not  the 
one  in  which  I  have  now  the  honour  to  serve,) 
and  sent  upon  foreign  service.  I  had  always 
a  fondness  for  literary  pursuits,  and  it  was  my 
o'ood  fortune  to  meet  with  an  old  officer  who 
had  charge  of  the  military  education  of  the 
youths,  and  from  whose  extensive  and  won- 
derful information  I  derived  infinite  advan- 
tage. His  library  was  small  yet  select,  and 
the  contents  of  the  shelves  were  eagerly  read 
bv  one  anxious  and  thirstinsf  for  information. 
Froissart  and  Monstrelet  were  devoured — Cor- 
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neille  and  Racine  admired — nor  were  the 
writings  of  Fenelon  lost  on  my  youthful  mind. 
I  fancied  myself  at  the  onset  of  life  a  youthful 
Telemachus,  and  looked  upon  this  worthy  old 
veteran  as  the  Mentor,  who  would  o-uide  rav 
future  path.  I  could  not  admire  the  extraor- 
dinary melee  (if  I  may  use  the  term)  which 
the  regiment  I  first  entered  presented:  all 
kinds  of  excesses  were  indulged  in — the  revo- 
lutionary principles  were  too  general,  and 
the  blasphemy  and  wickedness  I  witnessed, 
shocked  and  confounded  me.  Here,  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  rejoicing,  at  the  kind  ad- 
vice my  veteran  monitor  had  instilled  into  my 
youthful  mind,  for  it  saved  me  from  ruin  : 
though  I  regret  that  the  lessons  had  not  made 
so  strong  an  impression  upon  my  brother  Louis. 
Owing  to  the  advantages  of  education,  and 
some  fortunate  attack  succeedinof  with  which 
I  had  the  honour  to  be  entrusted,  my  promo- 
tion from  the  ranks  became  rapid,  and  no 
doubt  would  have  continued,  but  at  an  early 
period  of  the  Austrian  first  campaign  in 
Italy,  I  received  a  severe  injury   which  for 
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some  length  of  time  prevented  me  from  enter- 
ing" upon  active  service.  On  the  same  field 
that  I  received  mj  wound,  my  brother  fell,  gal- 
lantly leading  on  his  company  to  the  charge; 
and  though  I  could  not  help  feeling  his  loss 
deeply,  yet  the  severity  was  much  lessened  in 
knowing,  that  by  this  early  death  he  had  es- 
caped a  more  fearful  end,  and  the  honoured 
memory  of  my  parents  had  not  been  disgraced ; 
for  Louis  died  in  the  very  arms  of  honour  and 
patriotism,  and  in  the  service  of  his  country  ! 
It  may  be  supposed,  Monsieur  Francoeur,  that 
this,  added  to  my  severe  wound,  made  a  strong 
impression ;  in  the  midst  of  an  armed  host  I  felt 
solitary  and  alone,  for  though  Louis  had  no 
particular  fondness  for  the  quiet  happiness 
which  knowledge  gives  to  the  mhid,  he  still 
was  my  brother — ^the  last  remnant  which  bound 
me  to  the  world,  and  on  losing  him  my  spirit 
felt  dead.  Time  however,  and  a  restoration 
to  health, yielded  more  cheering  prospects,  and 
with  my  company,  I  was  exchanged  into  the 
reo-iment  into  which  Augfuste  Francosur  was 
second  in   command.     Then  it   was  that  we 
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formed  an  intimacy,  and  I  can  assure  you,  my 
dear  sir,  that  before  I  had  the  honour  of  bein<r 
presented  to  your  family,  the  description, 
Auguste  had  given  of  it,  made  me  anxious  to 
visit  a  spot,  endeared  by  the  presence  of  worth 
and  beauty.  Francoeur  begged  me  to  go  with 
him,  and  1  changed  my  route  from  Paris,  whi- 
ther I  was  going,  to  take  possession  of  some 
hereditary  property  of  an  uncle's,  when  he  in- 
sisted on  my  joining  him  homeward.  Thus, 
Monsieur  Francoeur,  you  have  a  history  of  my 
early  life  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  and  if  you 
think  me  still  worthy  to  aspire  to  the  hand  of 
Adele,  at  the  expiration  of  the  year,  I  shall 
not  fail  to  claim  your  kind  and  generous  pro- 


mise." 


"  My  dear  Armide,"  said  Monsieur  Fran- 
coeur, "  some  of  this  picture  I  had  heard  from 
Auguste,  though  it  certainly  was  left  for  you 
to  paint  it  in  more  glowing  and  natural  co- 
lours— your  noble  frankness  charms  me,  and 
.my  evening  of  life  will  be  much,  much  soothed 
in  knowing  that  Adele  will  be  happy.  My  son 
told  me  your  birth  was  good,  your  conduct 
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exemplary,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  fortune 
never  entered  my  mind.  I  had  enoug-h, 
amply  enough,  to  gratify  all  earthly  wants ; 
my  desire  was  to  see  A  dele  united  to  a  man 
of  honour  and  integrity,  and  I  flatter  myself, 
not  without  reason,  have  found  the  object  of 
my  search  in  Armide  Duval."  Here  this 
amiable  old  gentleman  offered  his  hand  to 
Armide,  who  accepted  the  pledge  of  friend- 
stiip,  yet  the  confiding  pressure  he  received, 
made  a  sad  impression.  Monsieur  Francceur 
knew  not  of  the  false  notions  which  Auguste 
latterly  imbibed,  nor  did  Duval  dare  to  break 
)ipon  the  cheerful  tone  into  which  the  old  gen- 
tleman's mind  had  fallen.  Indeed,  he  hoped 
sincerely  that  a  union  with  so  love'v  and  in- 
teresting a  woman  as  Louise  de  Martigny, 
might  curb  the  ruling'  passion  of  his  mind, 
and  perhaps  entirely  eradicate  it.  Duval 
had  too  much  sound  sense  not  to  be  aware 
how  difficult  it  was  to  shake  oiFthe  hold  which 
dissipation  fastens  upon  the  mind,  and  had  seen 
too  many  fatal  instances  of  gaming,  not  to 
shudder  at  the  results  it  often  led  to.     Still 
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hope  deserted  him  not,  for  he  could  not  bring" 
himself  to  think  upon  the  desolation  which 
Aeguste  would  scatter  over  the  generous  and 
confiding  heart  of  his  father,  if  his  conduct 
was  not  such  as  so  worthy  a  mind  as  that 
of  Monsieur  Francoeur  could  only  admire. 
These  ideas  floated  through  his  head  on  the 
instant,  and,  upon  chasing  away  sad  thoughts 
by  the  recollection  of  the  lot  he  was  about  to 
be  blessed  with,  Duval  returned  the  grasp  of 
Monsieur  Francoeur,  to  whom  he  communi- 
cated his  intention  of  going  to  some  distant 
part  of  France,  to  see  into  the  property  which 
had  devolved  to  him.  Having  stated  this,  he 
rose  from  his  seat,  and  went  to  seek  Adele ; 
who,  it  may  be  imagined,  was  not  very  far  dis- 
tant from  so  interesting  a  conversation,  parti- 
cularly as  it  was  one  in  which  she  was  princi- 
pally concerned. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


That  heart  is  cold,  which  looks  on  beauty*s  eye 
And  looks  unmov'd,  thus  loos'ning  every  tie 
Of  love  and  faithfulness;   hovir  in  after  years 
Twill  mourn  each  cruel  act  with  bitter  tears ! 


Colonel  Francceur,  for  a  time,  in  the 
delightful  society  of  Louise,  forgot  the  wild 
and  distempered  fancies  of  his  mind.  The 
calm  which  precedes  a  storm,  is  fearful,  and 
when  the  tempest  bursts  forth,  it  usually  rages 
with  resistless  energy ; — such  was  the  case 
with  Auguste,  for,  shortly  after  his  marriage, 
he  entered  with  avidity  into  the  dissipation 
and  gaiety  which  Paris  held  forth  with  ex- 
panded jaws  to  receive  the  unfortunate  ob- 
jects who  fell  into  this  vortex  of  folly.  For  a 
time  Louise   was  happy  and  contented,   for 
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Aiiguste   was  tender    and    affectionate ;    he 
took  her  to  all  the  sights  which  so  g-ay  a  city 
presented,  and  she  was  intoxicated  with  de- 
lisrht  at  the  p-iddy  scenes  she  witnessed.     Still 
at  times  her  heart  would  return  to  the  fond 
home  of  her  infancy,  to  which  she  had  written 
soon  after  Duval's  absence,    expressing   how 
kindly  Francoeur  treated  her,  and  the  visions 
she  had  seen,  not  of  fancy,  but  reality.     To 
her  innocent  heart  the  magnificence  and  con- 
stant whirl  of  pleasure  had  a  magical   effect. 
It   is   impossible,    however,    if  the    heart   be 
rightly  placed,   that  pleasure   can  long   en- 
chant ;  for  a  time  she  may  wield  her  wonder- 
ful wand ;  but  the  scene  changes  on  the  coming 
of  nature,   and    all    the  splendid   pageantry 
sinks  and  fades  into  insignificance  before  the 
still  and  quiet  happiness  of  home  and  domes- 
tic life. 

By  degrees,  however,  Francoeur  became 
less  attentive,  and  the  first  slight  he  shewed 
Louise,  struck  to  her  very  heart.  She  had 
never  anticipated  this  cruelty,  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  it,  added  to  the  blow,  by  slow, 
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yet  insidious  advances.    She  was  shortly  about 
to  become  a  mother,  and  the  knowledge  of 
this,  seemed  again  for  a  period  to  have  some 
effect   upon  the   heartlessness   of  Francoeur. 
It  was   but   transient,  however,  for  he   soon 
rushed   into   the  same  dangerous  pursuit  of 
misery  and  despair !     The  agitation  of  her 
mind  caused  the  throes  of  maternal  agony  to 
be  severe,  and,  after  much  suffering,  Louise 
clasped   a  lovely   boy   to  her  bosom.      Few 
things  equal  the  fondness  of  a  mother  for  a 
child ;    it  is  part  and   parcel  of  the  female 
heart,   for  nothing  less  than    being  centred 
from  birth  in  that  home  of  fondness,  can  ac« 
count  for  its  purity  and  devotion. 

Shortly  after,  having  written  her  first  letter 
home,  Duval  visited  them.  He  had  come  to 
Paris  in  order  to  accelerate  the  despatch  of 
some  pecuniary  business,  which  detained  him 
from  Adele  much  longer  than  was  expected. 
He  found  Louise  and  Francoeur  well  and 
happy — surrounded  by  all  that  could  make 
life  enviable,  and  marriao-e  delisrhtful.  The 
eagerness  with  which  Madame  Francoeur  de- 
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manded  to  know  of  A  dele  and  her  dear  father, 
convinced  Armide  of  the  goodness  of  her 
heart.  The  impression  made  on  his  mind 
was  highlj  favourable,  and  he  left  them,  with 
an  idea  that  Auguste  was  an  altered  man, 
and  Louise  a  happy  wife. 

Some  months  after,  on  a  return  to  Paris, 
having  settled  his  affairs,  how  sadly,  how  fear- 
fully was  the  scene  changed !  Louise  had 
given  birth  to  a  lovely  boy,  and  had  but  just 
left  her  chamber;  the  accepted  lover  of 
Adele,  and  the  friend  of  Francoeur  was  not 
denied,  when  the  sight  which  presented  itself, 
struck  Duval  almost  to  the  earth. 

What  a  change !  Instead  of  the  laughing 
beautiful  woman,  he  saw  a  pale  and  forlorn 
looking  invalid,  who  extended  a  hand  so 
shrunk  and  thin  as  almost  to  be  transparent. 
She  endeavoured  to  smile,  but  the  eifort  was 
more  than  nature  could  sustain,  and  a  tear 
silently,  yet  surely  supplied  the  information  to 
Duval,  which  she  seemed  anxious  to  conceal. 
He  asked  after  Francoeur — he  was  v/ell,  she 
believed — she  hoped  he  was,  though  she  con- 
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fessed  not  having'  seen  him  for  some  days. 
She  would  send  for  him  if  Armide  would  only 
stay:  Auguste  was  away  with  some  friends  for 
some  little  while,  but  would  speedily  return, 
and  he  would  be  so  disappointed  at  not  seeing 
him.  This  was  all  said  in  a  hurried  tone,  and 
might  have  deceived  any  other  eye  except 
Duval's.  He  knew  too  well  the  fearful  and 
astounding  cause  of  this  inestimable  woman's 
state  of  health.  Auguste  had  pursued  his 
reckless  path,  and  had  rxeglected  one,  whose 
virtue  and  love  ought  to  have  been  above 
all  price — he  saw  at  a  glance  she  was  blight- 
ed and  broken-hearted.  His  feelings  would 
shortly  have  unmanned  him  had  he  remained 
much  longer,  when,  kissing  the  beautiful  in- 
fant which  was  held  up  for  him  to  admire,  he 
wrung  her  hand  passionately,  and  rushed  from 
the  house. 

As  Duval  pursued  his  way  towards  the  vil- 
lage in  which  Monsieur  Francoeur  resided, 
his  mind,  instead  of  being  happy  and  con- 
tented, was  torn  by  a  thousand  conflicting* 
emotions.     What  could  he  say  to  Adele  and 
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Monsieur  Francceur?  They  knew  he  intended 
to  return  by  the  way  of  Paris,  and  of  course 
considered  he  would  call  upon  Louise.  The 
expectations  which  had  been  so  fondly  antici- 
pated as  to  the  good  conduct  of  Auguste, 
were  about  to  be  dissolved,  for  it  was  im- 
possible   that   the    intelligence   could   avoid 

reaching .     So  many  persons  were  in 

the  constant  habit  annually  of  visiting  the 
metropolis,  and  Louise  had  been  so  beloved, 
that  they  never  left  it  without  calling  to  see 
her,  and  to  bring  any  message  or  letter  for 
her  uncle  and  cousin.  Duval,  however,  re- 
solved that  he  would  at  any  rate  avoid  lace- 
rating the  heart  of  Monsieur  Francoeur,  for 
he  well  knew  that  the  desolation  it  would 
create  upon  the  poor  old  gentleman's  mind, 
would  be  dreadful.  Before  Armide  quitted 
Paris,  he  had  requested  a  confidential  friend 
to  watch  the  proceedings  of  Auguste,  and  to 
let  him  know  secretly  how  he  went  on ;  for 
he  thouofht  it  not  unlikely  that  some  serious 
catastrophe  would  happen,  which  he  might 
the  more  readily  attend  to. 
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As  the  diligence  advanced  slowly  down  the 
tortuous  defile   which  led  to   the   village  of 

,  he  could  distinctly  observe  the  white 

chateau  of  Monsieur  Francoeur,  peeping 
amidst  the  mass  of  verdure  which  surrounded 
this  delightful  village.  The  return  to  a  be- 
loved spot  from  which  we  have  for  some  time 
been  absent,  has  a  most  extraordinary  effect 
upon  a  sensitive  mind,  particularly  if  the  ap- 
proach to  the  place  is  visible  for  some  dis- 
tance. The  village  spire  rising  amidst  the 
foliage — the  scenery  so  well,  and  so  indelibly 
impressed  on  the  mind — the  various  objects 
which  none  but  an  eye  accustomed  to  the 
spot  can  understand,  rush  on  the  mind  at 
once  in  startlinor  recog-nition.  Hours  of  de- 
light  and  wretchedness  are  equally  remem- 
bered, and,  amidst  the  variety  of  thoughts 
which  rush  athwart  the  recollections  on  the 
instant,  one  at  last  obtains  the  sole  mastery — 
it  is  the  love  which  nature  implants  in  the 
bosom  for  our  native  village,  and  the  home  of 
infancy  and  happiness.  These  were  not  pre- 
cisely the  sensations  of  Duval,    though    his 
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heart  had  some  corresponding  feeling — 
Adele — Monsieur  Franccour — Auguste  and 
Louise,  with  the  remembrance  of  the  first 
romantic  and  delicious  evening  he  enjoyed 
in  their  company,  was  as  fresh  in  the  remem- 
brance of  Armide  as  if  it  was  the  occur- 
rence of  yesterday  ;  and  he  was  absolutely 
compelled  to  rouse  himself  from  the  dream 
which  overpowered  his  mind.  This  was  dis- 
pelled at  once  by  the  sudden  and  rough 
stopping  of  the  diligence,  which  had  now 
reached  its  destination.  Here,  then,  after  a 
twelvemonth's  absence,  Armide  was  placed 
upon  the  very  spot  he  had  first  been  intro- 
duced to  Monsieur  Francoeur,  and  it  was  the 
same  also  on  which  he  had  addressed  the  gal- 
lant veterans  whom  Francoeur  had  command- 
ed. Yet  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  what  a 
wonderful  alteration  had  taken  place !  In- 
stead of  being  the  humble  captain  of  a  com- 
pany without  friends  to  assist,  and  with  the 
merely  slender  pay  of  a  subaltern  to  sup- 
port him,  he  was  now  on  the  staff,  had  a  cross 
of  the  Legioi;!  of  Honour,  and  his  fortune  was 
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far  from  being  contemptible  !  This  certainfy 
gave  him  pleasure,  for  though  the  nobleness 
and  generosity  of  Monsieur  FranccBur  waved 
the  consideration  of  fortune,  yet  to  a  spirit 
so  honourable  and  sensitive  as  Duval's,  the 
equality  he  now  stood  on  with  Adele,  made 
him  more  comfortable;  for  he  knew  he  had 
the  means  within  his  own  grasp,  of  making 
her  (as  far  as  pecuniary  matters  went,  and 
they  are  not  light  considerations,)  happy. 

The  meetinar-  between  Duval  and  Adele  was 
affectionate  and  tender ;  nor  was  it  less  so 
with  Monsieur  Francoeur,  though  the  feelings 
of  course  were  dilFerent.  Thev  had  been  an- 
tlclpating  his  arrival,  so  that  their  surprise 
was  not  so  great  as  it  would  have  been  had  he 
appeared  suddenly.  The  question  he  dread- 
ed to  answer  was  speedily  put,  and  he  en- 
deavoured to  evade  It  as  well  as  he  could  by 
stating,  that  he  had  seen  Louise  and  her  love- 
ly child,  but  that  Francceur  was  absent.  He 
told  them  how  happy  they  seemed  on  his  first 
visit,  and  mentioned  nothing  about  the  last, 
except  what  has  been  stated;  Monsieur  Fran- 
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coeur  thouorlit  it  was  a  lonof  time  since  they 
had  letters  from  Louise,  but  Duval  quieted 
the  old  gentleman's  questioning  by  saying  at 
once  that  she  waited  his  arrival,  which  had 
been  unexpectedly  delayed,  thinking  that  a 
personal  communication  from  him  would  be 
more  agreeable.  Nothing  more  was  said  up- 
on the  subject ;  yet  Duval,  as  his  eye  en- 
countered that  of  A  dele,  saw  she  suspected 
there  was  something  more  which  he  did  not 
think  proper  to  communicate  to  her  father. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  hour  of  joy  has  penalties  to  pay 

Of  heavy  burthen.     Even  now  the  flowing' cup 

Is  fiird  to  the  brim  with  ecstacy  of  bliss  ! 

Alas !  on  the  sudden  comes  a  storm, 

To  blig-ht  and  wither  all  the  frag'rant  sweets, 

Which  had  so  lately  bloom'd. 

It  was  Impossible  that  Duval  could  avoid 
the  pressing  importunities  of  Adele,  and, 
after  some  severe  strug-g-Ies,  he  candidly  told 
his  suspicion  of  Francceur's  conduct,  and  the 
wretched  condition  in  which  he  had  left 
Louise.  The  blow  was  severely  felt — indeed, 
Armide  had  some  difficulty  in  restoring  his 
beloved  Adele  to  some  degree  of  composure, 
and  it  was  only  by  calling  to  his  aid  the  dou- 
ble distress  which  would  accrue,  if  Monsieur 
Francceur  saw  the  state  into  which  this  ac- 
count had   thrown    her.      Pie  mentioned  his 
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having  desired  a  friend  to  write  an  account 
frequently  of  the  state  in  which  Francoeur 
went  on,  by  which  means  an  earlier  method 
could  be  taken  of  preventing  serious  conse- 
quences; indeed,  if  the  representations  were 
such  as  he  expected,  an  instant  journey  to 
Paris  would  be  inevitable. 

About  a  fortniofht  after   Duval's  return  to 

,  the  appointed  day  arrived  for  his  union 

with  Adele,  and  every  heart  in  the  village 
beat  with  joy,  as  the  brilliant  sun  burst  forth 
in  all  the  splendour  of  a  fine  summer's  morn- 
ing. Monsieur  Francoeur  had  risen  early,  in 
order  to  bid  them  all  to  the  festival,  which 
was  to  take  place  after  the  wedding,  and  the 
old  man  was  not  disappointed  by  many  re- 
fusals. His  universal  benevolence  and  phi- 
lanthropy had  endeared  him  to  every  inha- 
bitant of  the  place,  and,  as  he  went  from  door 
to  door,  congratulations  poured  upon  him  to 
.«uch  a  degree  that  his  heart  was  full. 

Near  the  spot,  on  the  margin  of  the  lake, 
several  tents  had  been  erected,  and  tlio 
groups  of  peasantry,  in  their  holiday  garb, 
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assembled  here,   to  enjoy  the   sports   which 
were  to  take  place.     Dancing  was  the  prin- 
cipal amusement  in  which  the  French  delight- 
ed, and  one  of  the  tents  had  been  contrived 
so  as  to  yield   a  noble  spot  for  such  elegant 
recreation.      It  had  been    arranged  by  the 
pastor  of  the  village  that  an  address,  in  the 
shape  of  a  song,  should  accompany  the  con- 
gratulations of  his  family,  and  it  was  to  be 
considered  also  in  the  ligfht  of  such  from  the 
happy  flock  over  which  this  w^orthy  man  pre- 
sided.    Duval  was  handsomely  decorated  in 
the  full  dress  costume  of  a  colonel  of  infantry, 
and  wore  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour; 
his  countenance  beamed  with  hope  and  gra- 
titude, for  he  could  not  help  thanking  heaven 
for  the  happiness  which  had  been  dispensed 
to  him.     The  handsome  dress  set  off  his  noble 
figure  admirably,  and,  if  possible,  he  looked 
still    handsomer   than  Francoeur   did  on  the 
year   preceding,   when  the    same    ceremony 
had  been  performed  for  Aiiguste  and  Louise. 
The    marriage    ceremony  now  proceeded, 
and  the  benediction  which  joined  Adele  and 
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Duval  had  been  pronounced,  making  them 
for  this  life  one.  Nothins"  could  exceed  the 
elegant  appearance  of  Adele,  for  she  wore  the 
same  dress  she  had  on  when  her  cousin  was 
married,  the  only  addition  being  a  splendid 
set  of  diamonds,  en  suite,  which  were  admira- 
bly effective  and  well  adjusted.  They  were 
presented  to  her  by  Duval  in  the  morning, 
having"  been  forwarded  from  Paris  at  his  own 
order,  the  execution  being  precisely  accord- 
ing to  his  wish.  The  bracelets  were  com- 
posed of  small  diamonds,  as  well  as  the  neck- 
lace and  earrings,  but,  interspersed  with  them, 
some  of  those  of  larger  size  and  the  most 
brilliant  water  had  been  placed.  Each  brace- 
let formed  the  name  of  "  Adele  Francoeur,'* 
and  "  Armide  Duval,"  but  they  were  so  ele- 
gantly executed  that  the  formality  was  dis- 
posed of  by  the  taste  of  the  artist.  The  neck- 
lace had  "  L' Amour  el  la  J^idelite,"  the  cen- 
tre on  each  side  forming  a  love  knot,  and  the 
earrings  beinir  the  same.  Adele,  however, 
little  needed  artificial  aid,  nature  had  been 
lavish  of  her  bounties,  vet,  I  must  confess  that 
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both  Arnikle  and  A  dele  were  not  a  bit  the 
worse  for  the  assistance  of  dress,  which  cer- 
tainly adds  much  (if  judiciously  disposed)  to  a 
well  formed  person. 

As  they  left  the  church,  which  wa^s  but  a 
little  distance  from  the  chateau  of  Monsieur 
Fran^ceur,  the  path  was  strewn  with  flowers  ; 
and  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were  attended 
bv  twelve  vouno*  men  and  women,  the  latter 
all  in  white,  with  a  rose  just  blowing  placed 
in  their  bosoms.  To  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  peculiar  costume  of  the  French  pea- 
sants, so  decidedly  at  variance  with  our  own 
village  dress,  I  leave  the  proper  judgment  of 
what  such  an  effect  would  produce.  Mon- 
sieur Francosur  had  the  arm  of  Adele  on  one 
side,  and  Armide  supported  the  other,  so  that 
she  absolutely  personified  Innocence,  upheld 
by  Wisdom  and  Valour ;  for  the  venerable  and 
noble  expression  of  happiness  and  repose 
which  characterized  the  features  of  the  old 
gentleman  were  admirably  contrasted  by  the 
modest  yet  pleased  countenance  of  Adele,  and 
the  manly  and  intelligent  visage  of  Duval, 
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An  elegant  dejeune  was  laid  out  on  the 
lawn  in  one  of  the  tents,  and  other  more  solid 
yet  excellent  refreshments  were  served  to  the 
company,  who  were  not  so  select.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  repast,  a  smart  looking*  young- 
girl,  in  the  costume  of  a  Savoyard,  advanced 
from  the  crowd,  and  came  towards  the  front 
of  the  tent  in  which  Armide  and  Adele  were 
seated.  She  made  a  profound  obeisance,  and 
then  sang-  the  following  verses  in  a  mixed  style 
of  recitative. 

SAVOYARD'S  SONG. 

Bless  thee,  Adele !  may  many  happy  hours. 
Greet  you  in  life — you  well  deserve  our  prayer  j 

May  your  retreat  be  always  strewn  with  flowers. 
For  love  will  ever  leave  his  blessing  there. 

Chorus  of  Peasants. 

Bless  thee,  Adele!  and  grant,  oh!  heav'nly  power. 
Your  path  in  life  be  like  your  wedding  hour. 

Bless  thee,  Duval  I  may  valour  such  as  thine 
Live  in  our  hearts,  'tis  strongly  grafted  there  ! 

Thy  noble  deeds  deserve  such  charms  divine: 
Thou  hast  our  fervent  and  sincerest  prayer. 
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Chorus. 
Bless  thee,  Duval !  let  foreign  nations  know 
How  they  may  value  such  a  gallant  foe. 

Ad^le!  Duval !  when  time  shall  cause  to  perish 
All  who  this  moment  join  the  festive  scene, 

Our  children  shall  be  taught  to  know  and  cherish, 
That  such  a  happy  hour  as  this — has  been ! 

Chorus, 
Bless  thee,  Adele?  Armide  will  be  thy  guide, 
'Tis  Valour  sits  beside  his  beauteous  bride. 

Both  Armide  and  Adele  were  hig'hly  gra- 
tified by  the  kind  wishes  of  the  worthy  peo- 
ple, and  the  former  stated  how  much  was  felt 
at  such  fervent  and  kind  expressions  of  at- 
tachment. 

The  sports  now  proceeded,  and  every  living 
creature  on  the  spot  appeared  happy  and  con- 
tented; nor  was  Monsieur  Fran^oeur  the  least 
pleased  amidst  the  group  which  footed  it  so 
merrily. 

One  of  the  servants  now  advanced  towards 
Duval,  bearing  a  sealed  packet,  on  which 
"  despatch"  had  been  written ;  Armide  looked 
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With  sorrow  on  the  envelope,  for  he  knew  it 
came  from  his  friend  at  Paris.  To  open  a 
letter  at  such  a  moment  was  not  possible — had 
it  contained  sad  news,  how  this  hour  would  be 
blighted,  and  how  much  more  severely  a  blow 
would  fall  upon  a  mind  like  Monsieur  Fran- 
coeur's,  when  it  was  under  such  a  state  of  joy- 
ful excitement?  Adele  had  observed  the 
pallid  cheek  of  Duval,  and  at  once  guessed 
the  cause  of  its  change ;  she  however  judi- 
ciously forbore  to  make  any  remark  upon  the 
letter,  for  she  observed  he  carefully  placed  it 
in  his  bosom,  and  evidently  tried  to  avoid  her 
notice.  This  was  sufficient,  for  she  felt  fully 
satisfied  that  Armide  knew  the  contents  of 
that  packet  were  of  such  a  nature,  as  might 
change  the  happy  scene  in  which  so  many 
performed  a  part,  into  one  of  sadness  and 
dismay !  Duval  took  advantage  of  an  oppor- 
tunity when  Monsieur  Francoeur  led  Adele  by 
the  arm  through  the  happy  group,  in  order 
that  she  might  dispense  the  bounty  which  he 
had  so  liberally  given,  to  leave  the  spot ;  and 
when  sufficiently  away  from  observation,  he 
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drew  tlie  packet  from  his  bosom,  opened  the 
envelope,  and  at  once  read  the  contents — 
thej  stated  as  follows  : 

My  Dear  Colonel, 

According  to  the  strict  injunctions  you  placed  con- 
fidentially with  me  at  your  departure  from  Paris,  so  I  have 
acted ;  and  I  regret,  sincerely  regret,  that  the  first  letter  1 
should  have  to  address  to  you  on  the  subject,  should  be  so 
melancholy  and  afflicting.  You  however  taxed  my  friend- 
ship, and,  though  the  (ask  is  painful,  yet  I  shall  not  shrink 
from  detailing  the  facts  which  have  come  to  my  know- 
ledge. Shortly  after  your  departure,  Auguste  brought  home 
a  mistress,  and  had  the  cruelty  to  thrust  her  into  the  situa- 
tion which  Madame  Francceur  had  so  graced.  This  was 
borne  silently  and  patiently,  though  so  severe  a  blow 
could  not  be  inflicted  without  producing  sad  consequences. 
However,'  Louise  murmured  not,  and  though  bodily  afflic- 
tion had  since  you  saw  her  last  wasted  the  beautiful  figure 
(which  T  have  so  often  admired)  to  a  shadow,  yet  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  remained  untouched.  I  can  scarcely  bring 
myself  to  tell  you  the  refinements  in  cruelty,  this  monster 
proceeded  with,  for  I  have  no  other  title  to  apply  to  him. 
Finding  his  poor  helpless  victim  still  avoid  upbraiding  him 
for  this  and  other  acts  of  treachery,  he  resolved  to  tear  her 
infant  away,  under  a  pretence  that  her  health  was  insuf- 
ficient for  its  support.     Thus  was  the  link,  which  made 
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Louise  cling  so  fondly  to  life,  destroyed— the  wretched 
state  of  her  health  was  insufficient  to  sustain  more,  and  the 
weight  fell  upon  the  mind.  Armide,  she  is  insane !  This 
lovely,  innocent  creature,  whom  I  saw  on  her  first  arrival 
at  Paris,  in  all  the  splendour  of  youthful  beauty,  is  now 
a  wretched  maniac!  The  violence  of  the  disease  has 
somewhat  subsided ;  but  the  brain  has  received  a  shock 
which  nothing  in  this  world  can  ever  recover.  I  hear 
vaguely,  and  after  such  glaring  facts  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
that  Louise  is  infamously  neglected — no  one  waits  upon  her 
but  a  miserable  old  woman,  from  whom  I  have  principally 
received  the  information  I  now  convey  to  you.  Latterly, 
this  has  been  prevented ;  for  Francceur  takes  particular  care 
that  she  is  not  enabled  to  state  more,  by  keeping  her  watched 
and  confined.  His  losses  at  the  gaming-table  are  fearful ; 
and  the  scenes  of  depravity  into  which  he  has  entered,  would 
appal  the  stoutest  heart  to  witness.  If  you  recollect,  Duval, 
we  fancied  his  early  proceedings,  when  with  the  regiment, 
would  terminate  in  ruin  at  the  gaming-table ;  though  it  was 
impossible  for  a  human  being  to  conceive,  that  a  man  like 
Colonel  Francocur  was,  would  ever  be  what  Francceur  is — a 
remorseless,  cruel  villain !  For  the  sake  of  heaven,  Armide, 
hasten  to  Paris,  and  let  us  see  if  we  cannot  save  this  unfor- 
tunate creature  from  the  horrible  fate  which  awaits  her,  un- 
less  rescued  from  the  misery  into  which,  I  fear,  she  has 
fallen.  Follow  the  receipt  of  this  packet  without  a  mo- 
ment's delay. 

Your'attached  Friend, 

HENRI  DE  VALLICRE. 
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The  effect  this  letter  had  upon  Duval  was 
terrible — it  came  at  such  a  moment  when  all 
were   happy  and  full  of   the  expectation   of 
being*  so.     To  avoid  so  pressing*  a  request  was 
not  possible  ;  besides,  his  fondness  for  A  dele 
was  such,  that  the  bare  idea  of  what  she  would 
suffer  at  the  intelligence  was  dreadfuL     To 
conceal  it  now  was  impossible;  for  it  had  been 
arranged  that  Monsieur  Francceur,  Adele,  and 
himself  were  to  quit  the  chateau  on  a  visit  to 
Paris,  on  the  third  morning  from  this,  so  that 
Louise  must  be  seen.     What  would  be   the 
best  plan  to  pursue — to  tell  Adele  at  once, 
and  endeavour  to  persuade  her  to  remain  at 
home  ?    That  would  not  answer,  for  her  father 
was  so  anxious  for  a  sight  of  his  niece  and  in- 
fant as  to  make  him  resolved  to  defer  the  visit 
no  lonofer.     Having:  turned  over  all  the  ad- 
vantages  and  disadvantages  in  his  acute  mind, 
he  resolved  to  let  the  event  be  as  it  was  set- 
tled.    He  would  take  care  to  see  Louise  first ; 
and  should  her  state  be  such  as  to  make  a 
dreadful  impression  upon  him,  he  would  per- 
suade  Monsieur  Francceur    that   her  health 
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was  in  so  precarious  a  state,  that  a  sight  of 
him  might  be  fatal.  Having  composed  his 
face  to  a  more  tranquil  expression  he  sought 
the  company  of  his  friends,  v/lio  began  to  be 
surprised  at  his  absence. 
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And  what  cJin  make  her  look  so  pale  ? 
Ask  me  not  now — 'tis  a  fearful  sad  tale ; 
Those  eyes  which  once  look'd  so  clear  and  brig-ht, 
Have  now  sunk,  alas !  in  endless  night. 

Indeed !  that  surely  was  pity  j  her  face 
Seems  fair,  and  of  matchless  grace  : 
But  yet  her  eye  unnatural  gleams, 
As  the  light  of  heaven  full  on  it  streams. 


The  necessary  arrangements  having  been 
made,  on  the  third  day  they  set  out  on  their 
journey  towards  Paris,  with  varied  sensations. 
Duval  reflecting  upon  the  fearful  letter  he  had 
received,  and  the  horrible  situation  of  Louise 
— A  dele  melancholy,  because  she  thought 
she  was  alone  unhappy  ;  and  Monsieur  Fran- 
coeur  full  of  the  expectationif  of  beholding  his 
Auguste,  Louise,  and  their  infant.     It  is  terri- 
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ble  to  think  upon  the  extraordinary  sensations 
which  assail  us  at  such  times  as  these,  how- 
ever strong  the  mind  may  be  to  fight  against 
calamity  ;  yet  there  are  some  so  hopeless,  so 
overwhelming  and  so  irremediable,  that  the 
spirit  sinks  under  the  fearful  struggle.  What 
a  task  had  Duval  to  undergo  !  The  way  was 
new  to  Adele,  and  of  course  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  point  out  the  various  objects  which 
presented  themselves  during  their  route. 

Had   this   dreadful    information  not    been 
known,  how  eloquently  he    could    have  de- 
scribed the  beautiful  scenery  which  on  every 
side  presented  itself,  and  to  which  his  atten- 
tion was   frequently  drawn   by  Adele?     He 
roused  himself  by  the  most  desperate  efforts  to 
overcome   the    desponding   feeling   hanging 
around  him ;  but  the  task  was  one  of  extreme 
difficulty.     As  they  advanced  towards  the  ca- 
pital, the  joy  of  Monsieur  Francoeur  became 
more  evident,  and  Armide  felt  every  kind  ex- 
pression used  towards  Auguste  and  Louise,  as 
so  many  daggers  struck  into  the  heart  of  this 
affectionate  parent;   for  what  would   be   his 
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o-rief  at  the  bliafht  over  all  his  fond  prospects'? 
The  hour  would  shortly  arrive  when  the  reality 
would  fall  so  heavy  ;  for  they  had  just  passed 
the  barriers,  and  were  in  Paris. 

Armide,  upon  their  alighting  at  the   hotel 
he  usually  occupied,  stated  his  immediate  in- 
tention of  going'  to  Francoeur's,  in  order  that 
he  might  apprize  them  of  the  intended  visitors, 
which  would  otherwise  startle  Louise,  in  her 
present  poor   state    of  health.     All   this  was 
reasonable  enough  ;  yet  it  was  with  some  diffi- 
culty that  Duval  could  persuade  the  old  gen- 
tleman to  acquiesce  in  this  plan — at  last,  how- 
ever, he  consented;   when,  with  hurried  steps, 
he  sought  the  residence  of  De  Valliere.     The 
meeting   was    cordial ;    for    they    were    old 
friends,  having  been  both   educated  at  the 
military  asylum.     No  time  was  to  be  lost,  so 
they  sallied  to  the  house  in  which  Louise  was 
confined. 

Knocking  rather  loudly  at  the  door,  they 
waite^l  some  time  before  they  gained  admit- 
tance, which  was  by  means  of  the  old  dame 
mentioned  by  De  Valliere.     She   appeared 
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surprised,  and  looked  alarmed ;  nor  would  she 
give  any  information  of  the  state  of  Louise, 
or  in  what  part  of  the  house  she  was  confined. 
Th^re  was  a  doffS'ed  insolence  about  her  man- 
ner,  which   startled   Duval,   and  led   him    to 
imagine  something-  was  wrong-  more  than  had 
been  suspected ;  and  he  was  about  to  push 
past  her,  but  was  opposed  suddenly   by  the 
appearance  of  a  man,  who  presented  a  pistol 
and   threatened   instant   death    to    any     who 
dared   advance !      Such    intimidation    might 
have  had  effect  upon  many  common  charac- 
ters ;  but  Duval  and  De  Valliere  were  neither 
of  them  to  be  alarmed  by  so  contemptible  an 
object,   though   his   haggard   and   diabolical 
features  were  sufficient  to  intimidate  men  of 
weaker  nerve.     The  latter  had  expected  such 
treatment,  and  before  the  fellow  was  aware  of 
his  intention,  he  was  stretched  on  the  ground, 
and  the  pistol  in  the  possession  of  De  Valliere. 
The  old  woman  now  became  alarmed  for  her 
own  safety,  and  promised  to  shew  them  the 
apartment  in  which  her  mistress  was  confined. 
This  was  accepted  ;  but  Dc  Valliere  resolved. 
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whilst  Duval  ascended  with  the  woman,  that 
he  would  take  special  care  the  man  did  no 
mischief,  for  he  sat  deliberately  in  a  chair, 
and  kept  a  pistol  (for  he  had  provided  himself 
with  fire-arms)  cocked  and  levelled  at  the 
ruffian's  head. 

Duval  was  fearfully  agitated — the  house 
was  small,  and  miserably  forlorn,  scarcely  an 
atom  of  furniture  being  visible.  How  sad  a 
contrast  to  the  comfort  and  luxury  this  poor 
creature  had  been  accustomed  to  !  His  heart 
bled  at  the  bare  recollection,  but  almost  broke 
upon  the  vision  which  now  burst  suddenly 
upon  him.  The  room  in  which  he  entered 
was  almost  dark,  yet  a  ray  of  light  streamed 
full  upon  a  face  which  he  had  so  recently  seen 
under  such  a  different  aspect.  It  was  the 
countenance  of  Louise,  yet  the  whole  expres- 
sion was  changed  into  the  most  unearthly  look. 
As  the  door  opened,  the  wretched  creature 
endeavoured  to  rise,  but  found  it  impossible 
from  exhaustion.  With  an  eager  tone,  in 
which  Duval  could  barely  remember  a  voice 
once  so  sweet  and  interesting,  she  called  out, 
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"  Give  me  food — food,  for  I  hunger !  Give 
me  drink,  yes,  yes,  yes,  drink,  drink — it  will 
cool  my  burning  brow,  and  slake  my  thirst! 
Come,  Give  it  me  !"  She  appeared  now  as 
if  observing  some  object,  and  addressed  her- 
self apparently  to  it.  "  Ah !  my  pretty  one, 
do  I  once  more  see  that  helpless  face  ? — 
dear,  dear  child,  I  soon  shall  follow  thee, 
very,  very  soon ! "  Here  the  excitement 
overcame  her,  and  Duval  was  a  little  spared, 
for  he  knew  in  this  tender  appeal,  that  the 
cause  of  all  this  wretchedness  was  the  loss  of 
her  babe,  and  that  in  her  vacant  eye  the 
little  innocent  seemed  floating.  Opening  the 
window  shutter  wider,  he  had  a  better  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  horrible  ravages  mental 
anguish  had  made.  Her  form,  always  slight, 
was  now  worn  to  a  shadow.  Could  it  be  pos- 
sible— was  this  the    Louise  de  Martigny  he 

had  first  beheld  on  his  first  visit  to or 

a  creation  of  his  excited  brain  ?  Happy  would 
Duval  have  been  were  such  the  case,  but 
the  truth,  the  appalling,  horrible  truth,  now 
became  so  evident,  as  to  check  the  very  cur- 
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rent  of  his  blood,  and  for  a  few  seconds  he 
remained  overwhelmed  by  his  sensations  !  By 
the  assistance  of  the  old  woman  and  a  little 
water  and  air,  Louise  revived.     Duval  now 
desired  that  a  fiacre  might  be  instantly  fetch- 
ed,  and  threatened   if  his  orders   were   not 
peremptorily  obeyed,  he  should   call  in  the 
aid  of  the   police.     This  had  the   effect  in- 
tended, and  the  wretch  immediately  went  to 
execute  his  wish,  and  during  her  absence  for 
such  purpose,  Duval  wrapped  Louise  up  in 
a  blanket,  (for  she  was  lightly  clad,)  and  with 
as  much  care  as  if  he  was  holding  an  infant, 
carried  her   down  stairs.      De  Valliere   had 
bound  the  villain  securely,  so  that  any  ap- 
prehension from  his  interference  was  out  of 
the   question,   and   upon   the   arrival  of  the 
fiacre,  Duval  placed  Louise  in  it,  and  with 
De  Valliere  accompanied  the  driver  at  a  foot 
pace  to  the  nearest  hotel. 

Givino*  Louise  into  the  care  of  the  mis- 
tress  of  the  hotel,  a  kind,  good  creature, 
Duval  and  his  friend  proceeded  to  the  resi- 
dence of  Auguste,  which  was  a  contrast  in- 
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deed  to  the  desolation  they  had  recently  wit- 
nessed. On  demanding  an  audience  of  Colo- 
nel Francoeur,  the  domestic,  (no  doubt  tu- 
tored,) denied  his  being*  at  home  ;  but  the 
scene  of  boisterous  revelry,  which  appeared 
to  be  at  its  height,  and  in  which  the  voice  of 
-^uguste  was  heard  plainly  by  Armide,  con- 
vinced him  instantly  of  the  falsehood  of  the 
assertion.  After  some  time,  the  servant  re- 
turned, requesting  their  names  and  business, 
as  his  master  was  particularly  engaged.  To 
this  a  reply  was  again  given,  desiring  an  in- 
terview, but  declining  to  send  their  names, 
as  the  affair  on  which  they  wished  to  speak 
was  of  a  private  nature.  A  second  time  the 
pampered  menial  returned  with  the  message 
to  say,  that  Colonel  Francoeur  neither  could, 
nor  would,  see  any  one  at  that  moment.  Du- 
val had  made  up  his  mind  resolutely  to  have 
an  interview,  and  accompanied  by  De  Val- 
liere,  he  hastened  up  stairs  ;  here  a  scene  pre- 
sented itself,  such  as  had  been  anticipated. 
Francoeur  was  in  a  state  of  complete  inebriety, 
and  his  flushed  face  and  blood-shot  eves  con- 
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vinced  Duval,  that  he  was  but  in  bad  con- 
dition for  talking ;  the  die  was  however  cast, 
therefore  the  hazard  must  be  run.  The  table 
was  covered  with  wine,  cards,  and  dice,  and 
three  or  four  women  of  bold  and  confident 
demeanour  were  sittino-  round  it.  Two  offi- 
cers,  (at  least  they  appeared  so  from  their 
dress,)  were  entering  into  the  game  with 
Francceur,  but  they  were  perfectly  sober,  and 
no  doubt  had  been  winners ;  for  their  coun- 
tenances, though  villany  was  legibly  written 
on  every  lineament,  had  an  air  of  triumphant 
success. 

Upon  the  sudden  entrance  of  the  friends, 
the  whole  pariy  were  petrified,  yet  x4uguste 
w  as  so  completely  overcome  by  stupor,  as  to 
be  incaoable  of  knowing  Duval.  The  nearest 
officer  now  laid  his  hand  on  his  sword,  de- 
manding, in  a  fierce  tone,  why  they  dared  thus 
intrude  upon  their  privacy. 

"  Sir,"  said  Duval,  "restrain  your  bold 
tone  till  a  better  cause  offers  to  require  it. 
My  business  is  with  Colonel  Francceur,  and  I 
am  sorry  to  find  that  his  state  and  company 
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are  such  as  to  preclude  my  having  speecli 
with  him.  I  am  a  friend,  who  cannot  behold 
such  association,  without  the  most  poignant 
grief,  and  if  the  sting  he  has  this  dav  inflicted 
in  mj  bosom  be  strong,  there  is  a  deeper, 
deadlier  injury  he  has  to  answer  for.*' 

"  Then,  sir,  as  my  friend  is  incapable  of 
knowing  this  deep  and  deadly  injury  of  which 
you  speak  so  pathetically,  I  will  speak  for 
him.  Recollect,  young  man,  that  intruders 
such  as  you,  can  expect  but  little  delicacy, 
and  it  is  only  in  consideration  of  the  presence 
of  these  ladies,  that  I  avoid  giving  you  the 
chastisement  you  merit.  Instantly  quit  this 
room,  or  expect  not  that  even  their  presence 
will  protect  you  long  !" 

"  I  should  be  degrading  myself  indeed," 
replied  Duval,  *'  were  I  to  enter  into  expla- 
nation with  so  contemptible  a  ruffian — yes, 
sir — look  not  so  fierce — ruffian,  1  say  again  j 
Some  other  opportunity  shall  speedily  be 
taken,  when  Colonel  Francoeur  is  more  ca- 
pable of  looking  on  an  injured  friend  and  an 
afflicted,  broken-hearted  parent.    Before  how- 
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ever  I  quit  this  room,  be  assured  your  move- 
ments are  watched;  nor  think  that  the  uniform 
which  jou  so  infamously  disgrace,  shall  save 
you  from  exposure,  for  you  are  known !" 
During  the  time  this  occupied  in  speaking", 
the  faces  of  both  the  fellows  looked  crest- 
fallen, and  the  hectoring  was  in  some  mea- 
sure checked ;  however,  upon  the  motion  of 
Duval  to  retire  from  the  spot,  the  spokes- 
man advanced  and  struck  Armide  across  the 
shoulders  with  his  sword.  This  was  enough 
to  rouse  the  gallant  spirit  of  Duval,  though 
he  scorned  to  put  himself  upon  an  equality 
with  this  villain ;  turning  round  instantane- 
ously, he  dealt  him  so  severe  a  blow  across 
the  face,  as  to  overthrow  in  a  moment,  table, 
dice,  and  the  gambler  ;  which  done,  Armide 
composedly  walked  with  De  Valliere  from 
the  room. 

It  would  be  impossible  now  to  conceal  the 
state  of  Louise  from  Monsieur  Francoeur,  or 
the  cruel  and  aold  hearted  wickedness  of  his 
son.  Had  the  illness  been  dangerous,  had  life 
been    at   the   last   ebb,   or   even   had   Duval 
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found  her  no  more,  it  mioht  not  have  been 
so  difficult  a  task  to  console  him :  the  case 
was  however  different,  and  the  intelligence 
consequently  would  be  more  afflicting.  De 
Valliere  promised  to  break  the  sad  news  to 
Monsieur  Francoeur,  for  Armide  confessed  it 
was  too  severe  a  duty  for  him  to  undertake  ; 
indeed,  Adele  would  want  consolation,  and 
who  so  capable  of  yielding  it,  as  a  fond  and 
affectionate  husband? 

With  the  utmost  delicacy  and  caution,  Henri 
hinted  at  the  state  of  Louise — further  infor- 
mation was  required  of  him — it  was  given, 
and  Monsieur  Francoeur  sat  the  imagfe  of 
grief  and  despair!  To  describe  the  severity 
of  his  sufferings  would  be  impossible,  they 
were  heavy,  heart-rending !  particularly  when 
he  saw  the  unfortunate  wreck  which  so  short 
a  time  had  made.  He  looked  for  some  time 
on  the  still  lovely  form  in  silent  agony  ;  and 
till  his  feelings  could  no  longer  support  the 
gaze :  this  was  the  meeting  to  which  he  had 
so  long,  so  fondly  looked  forward  to,  and 
the  reality  seemed  to  burst  upon  him  in  ter- 
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rific  force  ?  He  fell  on  his  knees  by  the  bed- 
side, seized  the  hand  of  Louise,  and  bathed 
it  with  tears :  she  looked  at  him  fixedly  and 
long",  but  it  was  the  gaze  of  vacancy  !  This 
appeared  to  rouse  the  poor  old  gentleman  to 
a  full  knowledofe  of  all  the  horrible  circum- 
stances,  and  he  sunk  to  the  ground  in  a  state 
of  insensibility.  By  the  care  and  attention 
of  immediate  aid,  he  revived,  and  was  carried 
to  the  hotel,  where  Adele  remained  with  Du- 
val, in  a  state  of  mind  as  bad  as  her  father's. 
It  was  arranged,  that  at  dusk,  Louise  should 
be  carefully  moved  to  the  same  hotel  in  which 
they  resided,  and  when  the  evening  had  closed 
in,  Duval  and  De  Valliere  went  to  see  that 
the  attendants  were  cautious,  for  the  frame  of 
the  poor  sufferer  was  fearfully  shattered. 


VOL.  II. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


A  butterfly  passM  him,  and  flew  tow'rds  the  streara- 
The  pleasures  of  life  at  the  best  are  a  dream. 
The  infant  pv.irsued,  and  in  haste  o'er  the  brink 
Fell  into  the  river — thus  life's  bubbles  sink '. 

The  agonizM  parent  had  heard  the  loud  splash, 
Andlook'd  for  his  boy.  "Oh  !  horror,  that  dash 
Must  be  Edwin's — I  come,  my  sweet  life !" 
Need  I  end  the  sad  tale  ? — both  sunk  in  the  strife. 


As  Duval  and  his  friend  proceeded  to  the 
hotel  in  which  poor  Louise  lay,  they  had  to 
pass  through  a  retired  and  gloomy  spot,  the 
street  being  ill  provided  with  light  except  such 
as  heaven  cast  over  the  place,  and  that  was 
indistinct.  Just  as  they  arrived  near  tlie  only 
lamp  which  was  visible,  Duval  received  a  des- 
perate lunge  from  a  sword,  which  most  hap- 
])ily  passed  obliquely  under  his  arm,  the  naked 
blade  beaming  in  the  light.     ^Vith  infinite 
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presence  of  mind  he  grasped  the  weapon  tight 
with  liis  arm,  and,  before  the  aggressor  could 
do  further  injur}',  he  had  drawn  his  own  and 
stood  on  his  defence.  De  Valliere  instantly 
followed  his  example,  though  it  was  scarcely 
necessary,  for  Duval,  after  exchanging  two  or 
three  lunges  with  his  assailant,  passed  his 
sword  completely  through  his  body,  the  hilt 
strikiufv  ag-ainst  the  breast.  The  associate  fled 
on  the  fall  of  his  comrade,  and  thus  they  re- 
mained masters  of  the  field.  De  Valliere  was 
convinced  this  was  no  common  attack,  but  one 
evidently  arising  from  malice.  Drawing"  the 
corpse  of  the  villain  nearer  the  light,  it  was 
speedily  recog'nized  as  the  body  of  the  ruffian 
whom  Duval  had  struck  down  at  Francoeur's. 
On  arriving  at  the  hotel,  they  informed  the 
resident  of  the  catastrophe  which  had  hap- 
pened, and  he  immediately  gave  information 
to  the  police  ;  on  a  careful  examination  of  the 
face  it  was  one  well  known  for  desperate  and 
violent  deeds.  The  uniform  was  a  mere  cloak 
to  conceal  the  nefarious  designs  of  these  vil- 
lains,  who  were  part  of  a  nest  of  infamous 
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swindlers,  that  had  been  the  ruin  of  many 
young*  men  of  family  and  fortune,  hither- 
to having  escaped  the  fangs  of  justice.  This 
was  the  society  into  whichFrancoeur  had  fallen, 
and  the  consequences  may  be  readily  imagin- 
ed, for  on  that  very  day  Auguste  was  stripped 
of  every  franc  he  possessed  ! 

With  the  utmost  care  and  delicacv,  Louise 
was  removed  to  the  residence  of  Adele,  and 
the  greatest  proof  of  affection  she  could  pos- 
sibly evince  for  this  unfortunate  was  shewn,  by 
t'le  attention  she  paid  to  her  forlorn  state. 
The  heart  of  A  dele  was  severely  smitten,  but 
the  duty  thrown  upon  her  hands  in  some  mea- 
sure checked  the  agony,  she  could  scarcely 
forbear  from  giving-  way  to.  What  a  happi- 
ness it  was  that  ArmideDuval  had  been  thrown 
into  their  family  circle — without  his  aid,  how 
sad  and  miserable  the  present  prospect  would 
have  been?  Throwing  herself  on  her  kne^s, 
Adele  invoked  a  blessing  on  his  head,  and 
offered  up  a  prayer  from  as  [)ure  and  warm  a 
source  as  ever  approached  the  throne  of  mercy, 
for  the  preservation  of  her  father  and  the  re- 
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storation  of  Louise!  This  greatly  soothed  her 
mind,  and  she  prepared  to  sit  up  during  the 
night,  in  order  that  she  might  pay  attention  to 
those  so  near  her  heart,  and  towards  whom  she 
knew  no  earthly  being  could  have  a  more  de- 
voted fondness.     Duval  wished  to  relieve  her, 
but  she  insisted  on  his  retiring*  to  rest;  statincr 
as  a  reason,  that  his  health  was  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  their  safety,  and  that  the  scenes 
he  had  that  day  witnessed  had  made  sleep  ne- 
cessary.    Armide  kissed  the   lovely    pleader 
and  retired  to  repose,  when,  worn  out  by  the 
rapid  occurrences  of  the  day,  he  sank  into  a 
heavy  slumber. 

A  dele  kept  a  vigilant  watch  upon  the  in- 
valid during  the  greater  part  of  the  night, 
but  towai  ds  morning  her  eyes  became  heavy, 
and  it  was  with  aiuch  difficulty  she  could  keep 
herself  awake.  Sleep  at  last  overpowered 
her,  nor  did  she  rouse  from  the  deep  slumber 
into  which  she  had  fallen,  until  the  strong 
beams  of  the  sun  shot  a  vivid  glare  upon  the 
bed  in  which  Louise  lay,  and  on  the  side  o^ 
which  Adele  had  fallen  asleep.     With  a  con. 
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fused  mass  of  what  had  occurred,  floatincr 
through  her  brain,  she  tried  to  shake  off  the 
drowsiness  which  still  overpowered  her,  nor 
was  it  until  she  had  cast  a  look  upon  the  pil- 
low which  Louise  had  pressed,  that  she  became 
fully  aware  of  her  situation.  With  a  shriek 
which  rung  through  the  house,  Adele  alarmed 
the  inmates,  for  the  bed  was  unoccupied,  and 
the  outer  dress  which  she  had  herself  thrown 
off,  to  put  on  a  large  wrapper  for  the  night, 
was  gone.  Duval  was  speedily  roused,  for  his 
soldierly  habits  had  accustomed  him  to  sudden 
calls,  and  he  was  instantly  in  the  room.  Adele, 
in  the  most  heart-rending  and  piteous  tones, 
stated  what  had  occurred,  to  which  he  listened 
with  astonishment — the  time  was  however  pre- 
cious, and  most  fortunately  Monsieur  still  was 
tranquil.  What  clue  could  be  given  to  lead 
to  her  flight,  or  where  could  she  have  gone? 
Adele  recollected  that  Louise  had  talked  in- 
coherently in  the  night  of  a  3Iadame  Brissot, 
to  whom  she  used  imploring  and  threatening 
language.  This  had  not  been  noticed  by 
Adele,  who  treated  it  as  tlie  distempered  state 
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of  her  mind.  Duval  thouofht  otherwise  and 
upon  enquiring  of  the  maitre  d'/iotel,  he  in- 
formed Armide  that  the  woman  lived  in  an 
adjoining  street — that  she  was  a  nurse,  and 
had  the  care  of  several  children.  This  intel- 
ligence was  sufficient,  for  he  had  at  first  fan- 
cied the  poor  unfortunate  had  fallen  into  some 
bad  hands.  With  the  speed  of  the  wind, 
Duval  reached  this  woman's  residence,  which 
appeared  in  a  commotion  as  if  something- 
sudden  had  happened.  Armide  pushed  past 
the  people  whom  the  circumstance  had  col- 
lected, and  rushed  into  the  room  she  was  in. 
Here  a  sight  met  his  eye  such  as  he  had  never 
yet  witnessed — the  horrors  of  the  battle,  of 
the  storm,  or  of  the  siege,  shrunk  into  insig- 
nificance, compared  with  the  affectino-  and 
awful  scene  which  presented  itself?  On  a  bed 
in  the  corner  of  the  apartment  lay  an  infant, 
which  appeared  to  have  recently  died,  and 
close  to  its  pale  and  inanimate  face,  one  more 
haggard,  yet  quite  as  lovely,  reclined.  It  was 
Louise  dead  !  quite  dead !  One  arm  clasped 
the  little  innocent  to  her  bosom,  as  if  in  the 
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act  of  offering  the  nourishment  from  which  it 
had  been  riven — the  other  was  thrown  upon 
her  white  and  beautiful  forehead,  appearing 
as  if  returning  sense  had  just  been  sufficient 
to  enable  her  to  attempt  this  maternal  office? 
and  during  which  act,  finding  the  infant  dead, 
she  had  herself  expired!  The  "Bereaved," 
was  now  beyond  the  reach  of  cruelty,  and 
Duval  stood  gazing  on  the  sight,  fixed  and 
immovable.  It  appeared  that  the  woman 
had  nursed  Louise  in  her  confinement,  and 
Francoeur  had  delivered  the  child  to  her 
care,  stating  his  wife's  inability  to  suckle  it — 
the  infant  had  died  during  the  night,  and  it 
seems  about  the  same  hour  that  Louise  was 
raving. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  wish  the  extraor- 
dinary cunning  which  maniacal  disease  pre- 
sents, may  readily  imagine  this  to  be  fact — 
Louise  (it  is  supposed)  had  remembered 
vaguely  the  place  where  the  nurse  resided, 
and  had  taken  advantage  of  Adele's  slumber 
to  take  her  garments  and  walk  from  the  house. 
The  termination  has  been  stated. 
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Duval  attended  the  last  sad  duties  paid 
to  Louise  and  her  infant,  and  no  mourner 
could  be  more  sincere.  He  saw  in  this  fatal 
termination  of  one  so  lovely  and  yet  so  in- 
nocent, the  hand  of  heaven,  for  he  well  knew 
the  disease  was  too  powerful  ever  to  be 
eradicated,  and  the  event  consequently  was 
looked  upon  as  a  relief  from  years  of  woe  and 
ag-ony. 

If  there  be  any  affliction  to  wliicli  human 
beinofs  are  liable,  more  dreadful  for  the  rela- 
tives  to  bear,  it  is  that  of  madness.  No  one  can 
wish  an  object  to  survive  the  utter  loss  of  rea- 
son, for  it  is  the  sole  attribute  a  divine  provi- 
dence has  yielded  to  distinguish  man  from  the 
lower  scale  of  creation.  When  the  intellects 
fail,  the  veil  of  oblivion  passes  over  the  mind 
and  extino-uishes  this  threat  and  inestimable 
blessinf^for  ever ! 

It  was  long  and  severely  felt  by  Adele  and 
Monsieur  Francoeur,  and  nothing  but  the  kind 
and  affectionate  attentions  of  Duval  roused 
them  from  the  stupefaction  into  which  this  ter- 
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rible  event  had  overwhelmed  them.  The  poor 
old  gentleman,  when  time  had  somewhat  alle- 
viated the  loss  of  Louise,  used  frequently  to 
thank  heaven  that  he  had  selected  as  the  hus- 
band of  Adele,  so  noble,  so  generous  and  so 
kind  a  protector  as  Armide  Duval. 

Some  considerable  time  after  this,  Duval 
saw  in  the  French  account  of  the  killed  and 
wounded,  after  the  glorious  victory  of  "  Aus- 
terlitz,"  the  name  of  a  general  of  division — 
AugusteFrancoeur — who  had  nobly  fallen, gal- 
lantly cheering  on  his  men  to  the  charge,  and 
by  which  a  decisive  movement  of  the  enemy 
had  been  frustrated.  Upon  the  death  of 
Louise,  Auguste  had  fled  from  Paris,  and  soon 
after  joining  the  regiment  to  which  he  had 
been  attached,  had,  by  a  punctual  discharge 
of  his  military  duties  and  general  good  con- 
duct, in  some  measure  erased  the  blot  which 
so  foully  stained  his  name  and  reputation. 
Duval  subsequently  learnt  that  before  he  ex- 
pired, he  had  begged  to  be  kindly  remem- 
bered to  those  friends,  whose  good  opinion  he 
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had  so  sadly  forfeited ;  that  he  died  repentant, 
and  solicited,  as  a  last  mark  of  kindness  and 
forgiveness,  that  his  bones  might  be  carried 
to  his  native  land  and  laid  by  the  side  of 
"The  Bereaved." 


THE 
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CHAPTER  I. 


"  Regia  solis  erat  sublimibus  alta  columnis.''^ — oviD. 

See  !  they  rush  with  savage  cry  5 
Women —  children,  round  them  lie  ! 
Not  innocence,  nor  helpless  age, 
Can  satisfy  their  fiendish  rage. 
The  change  from  eager  bliss  to  woe, 
Inflicts  a  sudden,  fearful  blow ; 
Comes  o'er  the  crowd  a  warlike  blast, 
3Iakins:  them  terror-struck — aghast ! 


The  Palace  of  Chapultepec  is  situated  a 
short  distance  from  the  city  of  Mexico,  and 
was  built  by  the  yiceroy,  Count  Galyez,  one 
of  the  most  enlightened  g-oyernors  which  Spain 
ever  sent  to  her  Indian  possessions.     It  was 
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intended  for  a  summer  residence,  nor  was  it 
possible  to  select  a  spot  more  lovely  or  inte- 
resting than  the  one  on  which  this  building  is 
placed.  The  site  is  an  eminence,  overlooking 
the  City  and  Valley  of  Mexico  ;  and  the  ex- 
tent and  variety  of  the  prospect  can  only  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  may  have  visited 
the  spot.  The  view  which  it  commands  is,  in 
the  highest  degree,  picturesque  ;  for  the  ex- 
traordinary climate  of  Mexico  enables  the 
landscape  to  offer  foliage  of  all  kinds;  and, 
mixed  with  the  palm  and  cypress,  the  oak  of 
our  native  land  is  seen  in  all  its  majestic  pro- 
portions. At  the  lower  part  of  the  eminence 
on  which  the  palace  stands,  is  an  extensive 
aqueduct  of  some  hundred  arches,  the  water 
of  which  is  supplied  from  a  spring  of  great 
purity;  it  divides  the  road  for  pedestrians  and 
equestrians.  The  gardens  were  magnificent ; 
and  even  now  the  venerable  cypress,  which 
was  in  full  vigour  during  the  reign  of  Monte- 
zuma, rears  its  venerable  head  amidst  the  va- 
rious trees  of  this  infant  country  :  its  massive 
and  dark  branches  overshadowing  the  smaller 
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shrubs  with  its  extraordinary  and  sublime  pro- 
portions. 

The  scenes  which  once  passed  in  the  apart- 
ments of  this  palace  have  long*  since  faded 
from  the  memory  of  many;  but  still  it  may 
be  permitted  to  recall  moments  of  interest 
and  pleasure  which  the   splendid  and  vice- 
regal festivals  displayed.     The  evening,  which 
was  to  celebrate  the  birth-day  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  had  arrived,  and  the  numerous  guests 
who  were  invited  to  the  feast  were  congre- 
gating.    The  suite   of    apartments  was    not 
large,  yet  they  were   numerous,   and  every 
thing  which  could  please  the  eye  or  affect  the 
senses  was  displayed  on  this  splendid  occasion. 
Chapultepec  blazed  within  and  without  with 
refulgence,  and,  as  it  was  beheld  from  the  low 
ground,    it  looked   like    a    palace    mid-way 
between    heaven    and   earth,    shining   alone 
amidst  the  dense  mountains  which  surround- 
ed it. 

The  policy  adopted  by  the  Court  of  Spain 
towards  the  natives  was  harsh  and  ill  con- 
cocted, for  it  was  the  cause  of  continual  heart- 
burnings and  bickerings  taking  place,  in  which 
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bloodshed  too  frequently  followed.  The 
Spaniards,  who  had  recently  arrived  from  the 
mother  country,  and  indeed  those  who  con- 
sidered themselves  pure  Europeans,  looked 
upon  the  Creoles  (descended  from  Spanish 
parents,  yet  born  in  Mexico)  as  unworthy  to 
mix  with  the  sam.e  source  from  whence  their 
blood  flowed.  The  absurdity  of  this  pride  was 
subsequently  experienced;  and  the  intolerable 
burthen,  though  borne  for  a  length  of  time,  be- 
came, at  last,  too  heavy  ;  and  the  struggle,  the 
independent  and  noble  struggle,  which  the 
Mexicans  made  for  their  lives  and  liberties, 
must  be  still  fresh  in  the  recollections  of  our 
readers. 

The  conquests  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro  were 
severed  from  the  mother  country  after  a  se- 
vere and  protracted  conflict;  and  the  land 
which  so  long  was  the  home  of  despotism  and 
plunder,  bids  fair  to  raise  its  head  high  amidst 
the  countries  which  so  long  have  been  the 
admiration  of  the  world !  This  feeling  was 
in  some  degree  lessened  during  the  wise  and 
paternal  government  of  Count  Galvez — he 
saw  in  the  Mexicans  only  the  descendants  of 
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Spaniards,  and  by  the  vigour  of  his  adminis- 
tration and  conciliating"  course  of  policy,  in 
some  measure  succeeded  in  assuaging  the 
animosity  which  his  wisdom  foresaw,  unless 
timely  checked,  would  divide  the  countries  at 
no  distant  period,  for  ever !  ' 

In  order  to  carry  his  plan  of  conciliation 
into  effect,  he  had  on  this  occasion  invited 
some  of  the  most  influential  Mexicans  to  the 
festival,  and  the  rooms  were  graced  by  the 
presence  of  guests  who  were  decorated  in  all 
the  splendid  variety  of  Spanish  and  Mexican 
costume. 

The  effect  of  the  Spanish  hat  and  plume 
was  well  set  off  by  the  low  crown  and  embroi- 
dered rim  of  the  Mexican  ;  and  the  contrast 
of  both  male  and  female  dress  was  splendidly 
increased  by  the  great  blaze  of  light  which 
shed  itself  around  on  the  jewelled  and  glitter- 
tering  crowd  which  so  happily  was  assembled. 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  apartment  and  close 
to  the  vice-regal  throne,  sat  the  Lady  Isabella, 
daughter  of  the  Viceroy,  Count  Galvez,  de- 
cidedly the  most  lovely  female  amidst  a  host  of 
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beauty.  Her  hair  was  black,  and  the  dia- 
monds which  glittered  in  the  glossv  tresses 
shone  like  stars  amidst  the  firmament  of  hea- 
ven, twinkling  occasionally  with  greater  bril- 
liance as  the  lisfht  shone  weaker  or  stronnfer, 
according  to  the  movement  of  Ihe  head.  The 
face  of  the  Lady  Isabella  was  decidedly 
Spanish;  and  the  complexion,  though  clear 
and  white,  still  had  that  peculiar  tint  which, 
though  effective  beyond  description,  is  yet 
different  to  the  skin  of  our  own  fair  countrywo- 
men. As  she  listened  to  the  conversation  of  a 
young  Spanish  gentleman  who  sat  beside  her, 
the  cheek  occasionally  became  more  tinged, 

for  it  was  evident  he  was  addressing^  her  in  the 
tones  of  admiration,  though  it  was  not  so  effec- 
tual, apparently,  as  the  speaker  intended  it 
should  be.  She  was  dressed  in  white  satin, 
splendidly  worked  at  the  border  and  sleeve 
nearly  to  the  elbow  with  gold  and  jewels,  which, 
at  the  points  of  the  shoulder,  were  slashed, 
making  a  puffing  of  crimson  velvet  very  con- 
spicuous ;  for  the  edges  of  the  satin  here  also 
were  similarly  ornamented.     A  veil,  of  a  light 
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and  peculiar  fabric,  fastened  bv  a  diamond 
brooch  to  the  top  of  the  head,  fell  down  the 
back  and  shoulders  in  graceful  elegance,  and 
the  dress  came  high  up  to  the  throat,  exposing 
sufficient  to  make  the  neck  conspicuous,  which 
a  handsome  lace  ruff  just  permitted  to   peep 
from  beneath.     The    Cavalier   Don    Antonio 
Medina,  a  young  Spaniard  of  noble  birth  and 
pretensions,  was  but   recently   arrived  from 
Spain,    and   had   become   enamoured  of  the 
charms  of  Isabella.     Althouo^h   a  handsome 
and  an  accomplished  man,  still  he  made  but 
slight  impression  on  the  fair  lady,  even  though 
his  addresses  were   permitted  by  her   father ; 
and  it  was  evident,  as  before  stated,  that  the 
adulation  to  which  she  listened  was  more  com- 
pelled by  respect  than  love.     At  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  spot  on  which  Don   Antonio 
and  Isabella  were  conversing,  stood  a  Mexi- 
can, but  whose  costume  gave  the  only  appear- 
ance of  the  land  of  his  birtli.     A  full,  dark, 
and  vivid  eye — a  well   formed  nose,  and    a 
mouth  of  exquisite  shape,  gave  effect  to  the 
fixed  and  melancholy  glance  cast  on  the  Lady 
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Isabella.  Her  gaze  occasionally  encountered 
his;  but  it  ever  fell  beneath  the  scrutiny. 
He  had  removed  his  hat,  owing*  to  the  exces- 
sive heat,  and  the  dark  masses  of  hair  fell 
around  his  head  in  natural  grace,  relieving 
the  white  and  expanded  forehead,  which  ex- 
pressed energy  and  determination.  He  wore 
a  close  jacket  of  crimson  velvet,  ornamented 
with  gold,  and  edged  with  rich  fur.  Breeches 
of  light  green  cloth,  open  at  the  knee,  and 
terminating  in  two  points  below  it,  the  sides 
of  which  were  decorated  with  gold  buttons, 
thickly  placed.  Stockings  of  rich  silk,  with 
gold  clocks,  were  fastened  at  the  knee  by  em- 
broidered garters,  and  Mexican  shoes  of  pe- 
culiar shape,  with  a^  straight  cut  and  thrust 
sword,  completed  this  peculiar  yet  picturesque 
costume.  The  individual  just  described,  was 
Don  Jose  Fernandez,  originally  descended 
from  Cortez  himself,  and  from  which  descent 
he  inherited  much  estimation,  even  though  he 
was  not  a  Spaniard.  He  had,  on  several  oc- 
casions, an  opportunity  of  meeting  the  Lady 
Isabella,  in  consequence  of  the  liberal  con- 
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duct  pursued  by  Count  Galvez ;  and  though 
fearing  to  presume,  even  in  stating  the  admi- 
ration she  had  caused,  yet  it  burnt  within  his 
bosom  with  a  purity  and  devotion  which  sin- 
cere love  alone  can  appreciate.     His  manly 
form  and  graceful  deportment  had  not  been 
lost  on  Isabella;  yet  she  dared  not  encourage 
a  passion  which  she  knew  could  never  be  al- 
lowed by  her  father  :  for  the  laws  of  the  mo- 
ther country  forbade  any  union  of  the  Viceroy 
or  family,  except  with  natives  of  Spain  itself. 
What  the  feelings  of  P'ernandez  were,  I  leave 
the  reader  to  imagine ;  informing  him,  how- 
ever, that  the  Mexican  saw  in  the  Spaniard 
one  of  the  more  privileged  class,  who  might 
be   permitted    to    hold    open    conversation, 
whilst  he  could  only  look  upon  the  delicious 
opportunities   which   Antonio   possessed,  not 
daring  to  break   in   upon   the    conversation. 
Don  Antonio  had  observed  the  fixed  g-aze  of 
the  Mexican  on  the  Lady  Isabella,  and  threw  a 
glance  of  contemptuous  scorn  upon  the  man 
who  dared  thus  presume.     Instead  of  shrink- 
ing the  other  into  himself,  as  he  expected  it 
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would,  the  look  was  returned  bj  one  as  firm 
and  uncompromising",  lighting  up  the  intelli- 
gent and  noble  features  of  the  Mexican  with 
a  smile,  expressing  pity  and  anger  united. 
Not  wishing  to  create  a  quarrel  which  at  such 
a  moment  would  be  highly  indecorous,  Fer- 
nandez moved  from  his  station,  and,  as  his 
graceful  and  noble  figure  gradually  receded 
amidst  the  crowd,  Isabella,  in  losing  the  ob- 
ject which  she  cherished  in  her  heart,  sighed 
deeply,  yet  without  knowing  that  she  did  so. 
Antonio,  however,  with  the-  eye  of  a  hawk, 
had  observed  the  looks  of  the  Mexican  to- 
wards Isabella,  and  was  no  pleased  witness  of 
them ;  for  he  read  enough  to  understand 
that  they  had  met  before,  and  were,  conse- 
quently, not  strangers. 

*'  Madam,"  inquired  Don  Antonio  respect- 
fully, yet  somewhat  haughtily,  "  have  you  ever 
had  speech  of  the  Mexican,  who  has  this  in- 
stant left  that  piHar,  from  which  he  has  been 
resolutely  gazing  on  your  form  and  features, 
as  if  you  were  the  sole  object  of  his  earthly 
pilgrimage?  No  devotee  could  ever  worship 
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his  patron  saint  more  sincerely,  yet  silently, 
than  he  has  contemplated  you,  and  I  cannot 
help  thinking  he  is  known.  Probably  the  Lady 
Isabella  may  have  forgotten  that  the  hand  of 
of  the  Viceroy's  daughter  can  only  be  claimed 
by  a  Spaniard  of  noble  birth  ^" 

"  Don  Antonio  Medina,"  replied  Isabella 
firmly,  "  I  certainly  do  know  the  gentleman 
you  speak  of: — He  is  a  Mexican,  it  is  true,  by 
birth,  but  no  blood  that  warms  the  noblest 
grandee  of  Spain,  can  be  purer,  or  from  a 
richer  source,  than  that  which  circles  in  the 
frame  of  Fernandez." 

This  had  evidently  been  dragged  from  Isa- 
bella by  the  haughty  remark  of  Antonio,  for 
after  she  had  spoken,  the  blood  mantled  in 
her  cheeks,  and  dyed  her  neck  with  crimson. 
It  was  not  unobserved  by  the  proud  Spaniard, 
who  replied — 

"  The  Ladv  Isabella  has  been  too  loner  from 
the  mother  country — she  has  forgotten  the  cra- 
dle of  her  infancy,  and  the  land  which  gave  her 
birth,  or  she  never  could  venture  a  comparison 
between  the  slave  of  Mexico  and  the  free  and 
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noble  blood  of  Spain !  Can  she  imagine  that 
the  bold  cavaliers  who  hare  drawn  their  ex- 
istence from  noble  ancestors,  can  mate  with 
the  darkened  skin  of  her  conquered  subjects? 
Never !" 

"  Antonio,"  answered  Isabella,  "  that  is  the 
rock  on  which  the  nation  splits.  Pride,  in- 
surmountable and  excessive  pride,  is  the  key- 
stone of  Mexican  freedom;  and  1  am  sorely 
afraid  that  the  arrogance  of  the  Spanish  cha- 
racter will  completely  annihilate  her  noble 
conquests.  Can  Antonio  forget,  that  the 
very  men,  so  treated  and  despised,  are  de- 
scendants from  the  same  stock,  and  that 
the  only  difference  exists  in  imagination  ? 
The  sun  which  shines  on  our  Indian  posses- 
sions, lights  up  the  Spanish  soil,  invigorating 
both  countries;  and  should  this  obstinate  per- 
severance continue,  ere  long  it  will  blaze 
with  a  fury  that  may  prove  inextinguishable  !" 

"  Should  the  Mexicans  need  a  female  cham- 
pion," retorted  Antonio,  "  they  cannot  have 
one  more  apt  than  the  Lady  Isabella.  It  may 
be  well,  madam,  to  bear  in  memory,  that  the 
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warriors  who  g-ained  this  land  still  possess  it, 
that  their  love  of  victory  still  exists,  and  it 
must  run  hard  indeed  with  Spain,  if  her  sons 
cannot  maintain  a  conquest,  so  easily  and 
completely  achieved."  Having"  said  this,  An- 
tonio rose  from  his  seat,  and,  making  a  cold 
and  haughty  inclination  of  the  head,  moved 
from  the  spot. 

A  sigh  again  escaped  Isabella,  who  saw  in 
the  noble  Spaniard  a  fair  sample  of  all  her 
countrymen :  they  foolishly  despised,  instead 
of  conciliating  spirits  as  bold  and  warlike  as 
their  own. 

The  heat  of  the  weather  was  extreme,  and 
the  crowd  much  increased  it;  in  order  to 
relieve  the  room  and  permit  an  access  of  air, 
the  windows  had  been  partly  opened,  and  as 
Isabella  looked  upon  the  clear  light  of  heaven 
which  partially  shone  upon  the  position  she 
occupied,  notwithstanding  the  glare  of  artifi- 
cial aid  which  on  all  sides  lit  up  the  suite  of 
apartments,  she  fancied  she  perceived  a 
human  countenance  gazing  upon  her.  It  was 
the  face  of  an  Indian  with  a  cap,  in  which 
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a  plume  of  red  feathers  waved,  at  least  she  so 
fancied :  on  looking  again  it  was  gone !  It 
must  have  been  the  reflection,  or  her  own 
imagination,  for  none  of  the  natives  were  per- 
mitted to  approach  Chapultepec,  nor  could 
they  do  so  without  alarming  the  guard.  Find- 
ing the  room  oppressive  she  made  towards  the 
door,  which  led  to  the  outer  part  of  the 
palace,  and,  descending  a  flight  of  steps,  gain- 
ed the  open  air.  She  had  scarcely  enjoyed 
the  extensive  prospect  which  at  such  an  hour, 
and  on  such  a  night  was  doubly  beautiful,  ere 
she  heard  a  movement  near  the  place  she 
stood  on.  To  scream  for  succour  and  at- 
tempt to  fly,  seemed  the  work  of  an  instant ; 
but  the  persons  who  seized  her  were  as  swift  as 
lightning,  and  before  any  effectual  aid  could 
be  afforded,  a  cloak  was  flung  over  her  face, 
and  she  found  herself  hurried  from  the  palace. 
Fernandez  had  been  wandering  near  the 
place,  and  on  hearing  the  piteous  shriek,  the 
tones  of  which  were  so  familiar  to  his  ear,  he 
rushed  to  the  spot,  but  it  was  vacant.  The 
bustle   and   shouting  in    the   interior   of  the 
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palace  now  attracted  his  attention,  and  on 
entering  the  room,  so  lately  the  scene  of  plea- 
sure and  gaiety,  he  found  the  floor  deluged 
in  blood,  and  many  of  the  guests  and  several 
Indians  lying  wounded  and  killed  on  the  floor. 
The  Mexican  in  an  instant  comprehended  the 
scene — an  assault  had  been  made   by  some 
disaffected  tribe  at  a  moment  when  little  re- 
sistance could  be  afforded.     Rushing  into  the 
crowd,  which  thickened  and  struggled  at  the 
point  Isabella  had  lately  occupied,  he  found 
Count  Galvez  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and 
near  his  person  Don  Antonio,  bleeding  pro- 
fusely, yet  fighting  with  the  fury  of  a  maniac. 
Just  as  Fernandez  reached  them,  an  unknown 
hand  struck  the  Spaniard  to  the  earth,  and 
several  Indians  sprung  upon  Galvez,  whom 
they  evidently  wished  to  take  alive.     With  a 
strength  and  resolution  which  the  fierceness  of 
the  moment  made  supernatural, he  bestrode  the 
body  of  the  Viceroy,  and  slew  three  of  the  as- 
sailants who  had  attempted  to  seize  his  person. 
The  determined  resolution  he  evinced,  and 
the  guests  having  recovered  their  panic,  and 
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provided  themselves  with  arms  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  palace,  the  Indians  apparently 
became  daunted,  at  any  rate  they  sought 
flight,  which  the  greater  proportion  effected  as 
speedily  as  they  had  entered.  Their  dark  faces 
and  wild  cries — clashing  of  arms — the  shrieks 
and  terror  of  the  ladies — the  blaze  and  glitter 
of  various  costumes,  and  the  dead  and  dying 
scattered  on  the  floor,  formed  a  scene  such  as 
the  Mexican  never  had  witnessed !  But  a 
moment  before  he  had  left  the  room  filled 
with  happy  and  contented  faces — he  now  be- 
held them  terror  struck  and  aghast.  But 
where  was  the  Lady  Isabella  ? 

The  termination  of  the  festival  had  been  so 
fearfully  and  unexpectedly  abrupt,  that  the 
guests  as  well  as  the  Viceroy  were  literally  stu- 
pified  with  horror.  After  some  time,  a  body 
of  troops  arrived  from  the  capital,  and  the 
alarm  of  farther  attack  was  set  at  rest ;  the 
Indians  not  daring  to  assault  a  body  prepared 
to  resist,  and  before  whose  courage  and  disci- 
pline they  had  always  fallen.  The  wounds  of 
Don  Antonio  were  not  serious,  the  blow  hav- 
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ing"  merely  stunned  him,  and  the  loss  of  blood 
preventing  nature  for  some  length  of  time 
from  overcoming  the  shock  the  frame  had  re- 
ceived. 

The  Mexican  now  rushed  into  the  apart- 
ment, from  whence  he  had  flown  on  the  disper- 
sion of  the  Indians.  His  face  was  deadly  pale, 
and  his  fine  features  were  convulsed  with  the  in- 
ward agitation  of  his  mind.  Gasping  for  breath, 
he  sunk  on  a  seat,  unable  to  utter  a  word. 
After  a  few  moments  he  recovered  a  little,  and, 
with  a  voice  almost  choked  by  the  passion  of 
grief,  which  raged  uncontrolled  within  his 
bosom,  he  informed  Count  Galvez  that  his 
daughter,  the  Lady  Isabella,  was  no  where  to 
be  found !  Part  of  her  veil  he  had  obtained 
close  to  the  steps,  torn  and  trampled,  evidently 
proving,  that  she  had  been  dragged  away  by 
the  Indians.  The  horrors  of  the  assault  had 
cast  a  gloom  over  the  company  still  remain- 
ing, who  waited  alone  for  an  escort  to  the 
city,  and  to  bear  away  the  bodies  of  those 
who  had  been  slain  or  wounded  in  the  con- 
flict. The  contrast  which  attended  this  mourn- 
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fill  ceremony,  was  more  conspicuous,  owing 
to  the  glare  of  light  which  still  pervaded 
the  apartments.  Before  the  attack,  it  had 
shed  beams  of  pleasure  and  delight  upon  a 
group,  such  as  no  other  capital  in  the  world 
could  match ;  it  now  fell  on  a  scene  of  woe 
and  desolation,  and  the  trappings  of  joy  sadly 
contrasted  with  the  stiff'  and  pallid  features  of 
the  dead ! 

The  Indians  had  spared  none  who  happened 
to  fall  within  the  scope  and  fury  of  the  first 
attack,  so  that  the  helpless  women  were  in- 
discriminately and  murderously  slain.  They 
had  not  fallen  unrevenged,  for  three  Indians 
lay  scattered  for  every  white  victim  immo- 
lated. As  the  troops  descended  from  the 
palace  of  Chapultepec  with  the  bodies  of  the 
sufferers,  dead  and  wounded,  the  guests  re- 
tired also  ;  and  the  recollection  of  that  event- 
ful festival  still  is  in  the  remembrance  of  many 
families  who  lost  friends,  whose  deaths  were 
afterwards  fearfully  and  terribly  atoned. 

Count  Galvez,  upon  the  startling  informa- 
tion of  the  Mexican,  stood  for  some  moments 
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utterly  unconscious  of  the  scene  he  had  so 
lately  been   engaged   in.     Passing  bis  band 
suddenly  across  his   brow,  be   appeared  to 
have  instantly  gained  a  knowledge  of  all  the 
circumstances  which  had  transpired,  and  to  be 
in  a  great  measure  restored  to  his  natural  and 
firm  state  of  mind.     Advancing  towards  Fer- 
nandez, he  thanked  him  in  the  warmest  terms 
of  gratitude  for  the  eifectual  aid  he  had  render- 
ed, to  which  he  attributed  his  life  being  saved, 
and  pressed  his  hand  firmly,  yet  tremblingly. 
Though  the  soul  of  the  Viceroy  quailed  at  the 
horrible  suspicions  which  were  engendered  by 
this  attack ;  yet  his  warlike  and  noble  nature 
bore  up  astonishingly  against  the  dreadful  in- 
telligence.    Isabella  was  his  only  child — the 
last  remembrance  of  a  wife  from  whom  he 
had  been  torn,  whilst  she  was  yet  an  infant. 
He  had  watched  the   daily  progress   of  his 
daughter  with  pride  and  pleasure :   she  was 
the  last,  and  only  relic,  which  might  remain 
of  all  the  splendour  of  his  race,  and  to  be  torn 
from  him  at  such  a  moment  was  dreadful. 
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The  convulsed  pressure  of  his  lips,  and  a  tear 
which  was  forced  from  his  nature,  aorainst  the 
firm  and  noble  spirit  which  strugg-led  fear- 
fully within,  gave  convincing"  proofs,  how 
much,  and  how  tenderly  Isabella  was  be- 
loved ! 

The  Viceroy  having  retired  to  a  more  pri- 
vate apartment,  accompanied  by  the  Mexican^ 
now  entered  into  the  fears  and  suspicions  he 
entertained  for  Isabella's  safety.  He  informed 
Fernandez,  that  a  body  of  Indians  had  lately 
slain  some  Spanish  troops  near  the  valley  and 
pass  of  Catorce.  In  order  to  check  this  dar- 
ing, two  or  three  chiefs  had  been  taken  at- 
tached to  their  tribe,  and  their  heads  dis- 
played on  poles  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  as  a 
means  of  striking  terror  into  the  unsubdued 
natives  who  inhabited  that  wild  and  desolate 
spot.  It  had  been  reported  to  him  by  some  of 
the  officers  of  the  palace,  that  the  Indians  had 
sworn  to  have  a  horrible  and  effectual  re- 
venue, and  he  concluded  that  the  means 
adopted  were  the  dreadful  results.     The  time, 
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however,  was  precious,  and  immediate  pursuit 
must  be  attempted,  or  the  consequences  might 
be  fatal  to  Isabella. 

The  Viceroy  had  seen  the  bold  and  firm 
bearing  of  Fernandez,  though  indeed  he  had 
long  known  his  talents,  and  had  ever  regretted 
that  the  folly  and  pride  of  the  Court  of  Spain 
should  have  placed  a  barrier  between  such  a 
spirit  as  that  of  the  Mexican,  and  the  native  of 
its  own  favoured  soil.  Galvez  had  a  compre- 
hensive mind,  unfettered  by  the  trammels  of 
bigotry  or  intolerance,  and  he  sought  every 
opportunity  in  his  despatches  to  Spain  to  open 
the  eyes  of  government  to  the  bad  policy  of 
the  system  it  invariably  inculcated  and  pur- 
sued. Having  this  confidence  in  the  prudence 
and  good  conduct  of  the  Mexican,  he  begged 
he  would  undertake  the  command  of  a  body  of 
troops  which  he  intended  to  equip  and  des- 
patch instantly  in  pursuit. 

"  Count  Galvez,"  replied  Fernandez,  whose 
voice  wavered  and  struggled  against  the 
grief  which  oppressed  his  heart,  "  at  such 
a  moment  as  this  all  foolish  notions  should  be 
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set  aside.     Think   not,  noble   Viceroy,  that 
the  native  Mexicans  are  unobserved  witnesses 
of  your  generous  ardour  for  their  depressed 
state.     To  me,  as  the  head  and  wealthiest  of 
their  citizens,  they  have  ever  expressed  these 
feelings  of  gratitude,  and  1  know  their  hearts 
too  well,  to  doubt  they  will  be  backward  on 
such  an  occasion,  in  advancing  to  save  the 
Lady  Isabella.    For  my  own  part,  I  have  from 
infancv    been    accustomed    to    the    track  of 
danger.    Indian  warfare  is  familiar,  and  I  can 
trace  every  lair  and  concealment  which  their 
cunning  might  contrive  for  secreting  so  noble 
a  prize.     My  lord,"  continued  the  Mexican, 
"  you   cannot  imagine  that   your  beauteous 
daughter  can  be  seen  except  to  be  admired — 
I  have  long  loved  in  secret,  and  though  the 
laws  of  Spain  are  strong  against  a  union  with 
a  native,  the  laws  of  nature  are  yet  stronger. 
If  then,  my  admiration  has  been  excited  by  the 
Lady  Isabella,  what  must  I  feel  at  this  abduc- 
tion ?" 

Here  Fernandez  rose,  and  with  a  look  and 
gesture  which  made  his  handsome  face  and 
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person  more  forcibly  commanding,  he  called 
the  Virgin  to  witness,  that  he  would  seek  Isa- 
bella through  every  danger,  nor  would  he 
desist  from  the  pursuit  until  hope  became  ex- 
tinct, and  nature  totally  exhausted.  Galvez 
had  never  beheld  a  more  striking  figure,  and 
as  he  scanned  the  gallant  proportion  and  ener- 
getic expression  of  the  Mexican's  features,  the 
spirit  of  the  moment  infused  itself  into  his  bo- 
som. The  Viceroy  on  the  instant  was  forgot- 
ten ;  and  as  he  over  and  over  again  thanked 
Fernandez  for  his  devotion,  he  neither  threw 
a  damp  over  his  feelings  by  pretending  to 
deny  his  passion,  nor  said  any  thing  to  lead  him 
to  hope  a  happy  issue. 

The  Mexican  now  made  an  effort  to  retire, 
but  the  Viceroy  begged  he  would  remain  for 
the  night,  as  little  could  be  done  before  the 
dawn  of  day. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


How  awful  the  scene ! — the  silent  moon 
Looks  calm  on  the  blood-stain'd  bed ; 

Ah  !  little  the  warriors  thoug-ht  how  soon 
They'd  be  stretch'd  with  the  silent  dead 


As  the  light  of  day  gradually  broke  upon 
Chapultepec  and  the  beautiful  valley  of  Mex- 
ico, the  rays  of  the  sun  gleamed  full  upon  the 
prostrate  bodies  of  many  Spanish  soldiers, 
sentinels  of  the  palace,  who  had  fallen  under 
the  Indian  dagger.  It  was  evident  that  they 
had  died  without  the  least  intimation  of  danger 
being  near,  for  upon  examining  the  slain,  the 
blow  which  had  consigned  them  to  death,  had 
been  fearfully  struck  home.  This  accounted  for 
the  Indians  having  so  suddenly  burst  in  upon 
the   astonished  company,  and  for  the  attack 
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being  so  effectual  for  a  time.  Tliough  they 
had  not  breathed  out  their  gallant  spirits  on 
the  field  of  battle  or  of  victory,  still  they  were 
not  denied  a  soldier's  grave  ;  for,  on  the  com- 
mand of  the  Viceroy,  they  were  consigned  to 
their  silent  resting  place,  amidst  the  tears  of 
their  companions,  and  with  military  honours  ! 
The  features  of  their  comrades  expressed 
grief  of  the  most  intense  kind,  still  it  was 
mingled  with  a  look  of  anger  and  determina- 
tion as  if  they  longed  for  the  moment,  when 
they  could  avenge  the  treachery  which  had  so 
suddenly  bereft  them  of  life.  Nothing  affects 
a  brave  spirit  more  than  to  see  a  fellow-crea- 
ture sink  under  the  dagger  of  the  assassin,  when 
unobserved,  and  under  the  darkness  of  night, 
or  the  quiet  repose  which  nature  renders  so 
necessary,  he  steals  upon  his  unconscious  vic- 
tim. Soldiers  particularly  have  this  feeling 
strongly  engrafted  in  their  hearts ;  nothing 
distresses  their  gallant  spirits  more  than  to  be 
unable  to  avenge  the  fall  of  their  comrades  on 
the  instant ;  and  as  the  bodies  of  the  sentinels 
were  lowered  to  their  last  home,  a  loud  and 
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bitter  groan  of  deeply  suppressed  agony  burst 
from  the  troops. 

As  the  vollies  of  musquetry  rolled  over  the 
graves  of  the  slain,  every  one  of  them  fell 
heavily  upon  the  ears  of  those  who  had  lost 
valued  friends  on  that  fatal  night,  and  whose 
blood  called  loudly  for  atonement. 

During  the  conversation  with  the  Mexican, the 
spirit  of  Count  Galvez  had  borne  up  astonish- 
ingly against  the  severe  and  unexpected  blow 
he  had  received;  but  on  his  departure,  he 
sunk  on  the  table  in  an  agony  of  grief.  His 
intimacy  with  Indian  cruelty  was  formed  on 
a  knowledge,  a  mature  one  too,  of  their  trea- 
cherous actions,  and  upon  the  recollection 
into  what  ruthless  hands  Isabella  had  fallen, 
terror  for  her  safety  overcame  all  other  con- 
siderations. He  had  been  forcibly  charmed 
by  the  gallant  demeanour  and  open  confi- 
dence of  the  Mexican — it  was  a  love  such  as 
he  could  have  wished  Isabella  might  have 
met  with,  but  when  the  fatal  law  of  Spain  was 
remembered,  all  hope  became  lost.  He  had 
not  been  in  error,  when  he  solicited  the  aid 
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of  Fernandez  in  tracing  his  daughter,  for  the 
devoted  Mexican  not  only  possessed  bravery 
of  an  uncommon  kind,  but  had  conduct  and 
prudence  to  make  it  trebly  available. 

Before  the  sun  had  risen  high  in  the  cloud- 
less sky,  Fernandez  had  set  forth  with  a  com- 
pact body  of  men,  better  adapted  to  such 
warfare  than  more  disciplined  forces.  Don 
Antonio  heard  the  fearful  intelligence  of  Isa- 
bella's loss,  and  resolved  to  proceed  with  the 
troops  in  pursuit;  and  nothing  that  could  be 
said  to  prevent  so  rash  an  attempt,  could 
shake  his  resolution.  His  wounds  he  said 
were  trifling,  and  that  active  exertion  would 
be  more  beneficial  than  resting  on  a  bed  of 
thorns ;  for  the  state  of  his  mind  would  be 
infinitely  worse  if  he  were  to  remain  at  Cha- 
pultepec.  Such  arguments  of  course  were 
irresistible,  and  though  the  attempt  of  the 
brave  Spaniard  was  almost  more  than  his 
strength  could  bear,  still  he  struggled  man- 
fully, and  after  a  time,  bore  the  horse  motion 
better  than  could  have  been  expected.  All 
feelings   of  paltry   rivalry  were   merged   m 
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one  great  object,  the  recovery  of  Isabella  I 
and  though  both  loved  devotedly,  the  horror 
they  felt  at  the  wretched  lot  which  might 
befall  her  before  any  trace  of  the  Indians 
could  be  effectual,  was  so  great,  that  it  be- 
came a  mutual  and  noble  struofofle,  which 
should  be  the  most  active  or  foremost  in  pur- 
suit. 

The  troops  selected  by  Fernandez,  were 
principally  Mexicans,  men  who  understood 
the  country  well,  and  were  capable  of  bearing 
much  fatigue.  Their  costume  was  similar  in 
most  respects  to  that  worn  by  the  Mexican 
on  the  fatal  evening  of  the  festival,  though 
not  so  splendid.  The  jacket  and  broad  rim- 
med hat,  breeches  open  at  the  knee,  and  the 
legs  defended  by  leather  thongs  bound  firmly 
round  the  limb,  with  spurs  to  the  heel  of  pre- 
posterous length,  made  up  the  dress.  A  car- 
bine slung  to  the  back,  pistols  at  the  girdle, 
and  a  straight  cut  and  thrust  sword,  were  the 
arms  they  carried.  Relays  of  horses  in  such 
a  country  as  Mexico,  are  n6t  difficult  to  pro- 
cure; and  the  extraordinary  agility  with  which 
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a  native  throws  his  lasso,  (a  long  cord  with  a 
noose,)  would  amply  supply  any  such  defici- 
ency. Count  Galvez  strongly  suspected  that 
Isabella  had  been  carried  to  the  valley  of  Ca- 
torce  ;  for  the  Indians  who  had  assaulted  the 
guests  at  Chapultepec,  were  not  residents  near 
Mexico ;  but  came  from  some  of  those  wild  and 
desolate  spots  which  afforded  shelter  to  their 
unsubdued  tribes,  and  enabled  them  to  resist 
the  attacks  of  more  disciplined  troops,  who 
could  be  assailed  advantageously  from  the 
various  intricate  passes  of  those  mountainous 
regions.  Don  Antonio  commanded  about  a 
score  of  mounted  Spaniards,  the  Castilian 
pride  overcoming  nobler  sentiments,  and  he 
could  not  help  recollecting,  that  with  a  force 
comparatively  less,  Cortez  had  conquered 
Mexico.  After  proceeding  during  the  whole 
day  and  night  without  permanent  rest,  the 
fatigue  to  which  Don  Antonio  had  exposed 
himself,  became  too  much  for  his  exhausted 
frame,  and  they  were  compelled  to  remain 
for  a  night  at  Tula.  A  refreshing  sleep  of 
some  hours  was  not  only  beneficial  to  him ; 
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but  the  whole  troop  was  renovated  by  a  re- 
pose, without  which,  nature  must  sink. 

The  morning  air  was  cold,  and  the  day 
looked  cheerless.  Fernandez  had  wandered 
into  the  town  in  order  to  see  that  the  neces- 
sary supplies  were  provided  before  they  reach- 
ed the  next  resting  place.  Having  succeeded 
in  making  the  arrangements  requisite,  on  his 
return  his  eye  fell  upon  the  church  of  Tula, 
which,  instead  of  presenting  the  appearance  of 
a  refuge  for  a  contrite  heart,  looked,  with  its 
lofty  walls,  unbroken  by  the  appearance  of 
windows,  turretted  for  cannon,  and  loop- 
holed  for  musquetry,  more  like  a  stronghold 
for  man  than  a  solemn  place  of  worship  con- 
secrated to  the  beneficent  deity.  The  Mexi- 
can gazed  upon  the  church  with  a  melancholy 
look,  for  he  thought  that  Isabella  might  have 
been  conveyed  to  some  more  secure  retreat, 
where  the  bravery  of  the  assault  or  the  cun- 
ning of  man  would  fail  in  making  impression. 
An  indescribable  sensation  crept  round  his 
heart:  the  fancied  images  of  danger  which 
occupied  his  mind  were  fearful ;  and  as  he 
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Stood  upon  an  elevated  spot,  with  his  arms 
folded  on  his  bosom,  his  noble  figure  and  at- 
titude were  extremely  striking.  His  features 
expressed  energy  and  courage,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  were  shaded  by  that  look  of 
half  hope,  half  sorrow,  which  a  brave  spirit 
ever  experiences  in  knowing  that  the  attempt 
on  which  the  stake  of  life  is  placed  is  one  of 
uncertainty.  The  cheerless  and  raw  appear- 
ance of  the  morning  had  aided  the  melan- 
choly feeling  which,  notwithstanding  his  bold 
and  decided  character,  pressed  upon  his  mind. 
As  he  still  gazed  upon  the  church,  yet  think- 
ing alone  of  Isabella,  the  sun  emerged  from 
the  horizon,  and  its  bright  and  glorious  rays 
gradually  dispersed  the  dark  clouds  which 
overshadowed  the  sky.  The  scenery,  which 
but  a  few  short  minutes  before  had  been 
gloomy,  now  burst  forth  as  if  magically  into 
life  and  animation,  under  the  influence  of  its 
glowing  beams.  The  rising  of  the  sun  at  all 
times  is  an  inspiring  sight — and  in  no  climate 
does  it  shine  with  more  brilliant  refulgence 
than   in  Mexico.      Few  spirits,   (it  is   to  be 
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hoped,)  can  resist  its  influence,  and  as  the 
Mexican  witnessed  the  sudden  and  cheering 
eflPect  which  it  produced  on  the  landscape 
surrounding"  him,  his  mind  was  relieved  from 
some  part  of  the  burthen  which  so  heavily 
oppressed  it.  The  inspiration  had  been  effec- 
tive, for  in  the  gleam  of  light  which  fell  on 
every  thing  throughout  the  face  of  creation, 
Fernandez  fancied  he  beheld  a  picture  of  his 
own  state  of  mind — dark  and  desponding  the 
instant  before,  but,  like  the  view  now  open  to 
him,  glittering  with  dew, spangled  and  radiant 
with  warmth,  life,  and  hope  !  Moving  from  the 
spot,  he  was  about  to  return,  when  a  full, 
mellow,  yet  wild  chorus  of  Indians,  about  to 
proceed  to  their  daily  tasks,  was  swept  upon 
the  gentle  breeze  in  calm  and  holy  melody. 
It  was  a  morning  hymn  to  that  glorious  lumi- 
nary, without  which  this  earth  could  no  longer 
offer  up  its  produce  to  the  myriads  on  its  sur- 
face. How  many  millions  of  human  beings 
depend  on  it  for  existence !  yet  how  few  re- 
flect that  its  light  may  on  the  next  morning's 
dawn  shine  on  their  own  pallid  corpses  ?  Such, 
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however,  is  human  nature,   often   described, 
but  incomprehensible  still ! 

The  Mexican  was  roused  from  the  train  of 
thoug^ht  into  which  he  had  fallen,  upon  the 
sound  of  the  voices :  advancing  up  the  accli- 
vity he  saw  a  long  file  of  Indians  drawn  up  in 
a  line,  and  singing  their  morning  hymn.  The 
air  was  not  particularly  beautiful,  yet  it  was 
simple,  and  as  the  swell  of  tone  rose  from  the 
valley,  its  soothing  effect  was  sensibly  felt, 
and  shed  a  balm  over  his  troubled  spirit. 
The  words  expressed  much  feeling,  and  were 
not  unknown  to  Fernandez  who  had  frequently 
heard  similar  strains ;  at  such  a  moment,  how- 
ever, they  fell  on  his  ear  with  double  effect, 
and  he  listened  to  the  hymn  with  silent 
delight. 

INDIAN  MORNING  HYMN. 

Light  of  the  valley,  the  mountain,  and  sea ! 
Thou  beam'st  not  alone  on  the  happy  and  free  : 
Thy  rays  which  gleam  on  the  glassy  lake, 
Shine  not  alone  for  the  freeman's  sake. 
The  desolate  Indian,  oppress'd  by  care. 
Sees  his  own  image  reflected  there. 
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Sun  of  a  land  once  so  favour'd  and  free! 
Wilt  thou  shine  once  more  on  our  Uberty  ? 
The  beams  which  brighten  the  whiter  race, 
May  light  up  a  smile  on  a  duskier  face. 
Though  the  skin  be  dimm'd  by  thy  brilliant  rays, 
Still  the  heart  may  offer  up  grateful  praise. 

Pure  light  of  heav'n !  when  time  destroys. 
Whelms  in  his  progress  our  hopes  and  joys ; 
Thy  rays  still  may  glance  on  our  silent  grave, 
And  hallow  the  tomb  of  the  wretched  slave. 
Sun  of  a  land  now  so  sad  and  forlorn. 
We  hail  thee,  light  of  the  coming  morn ! 

As  the  swell  of  tone  died  away  the  Mexican 
slowly  retraced  his  steps  towards  Tula,  where 
he  found  the  supplies  and  the  cavalcade  pre- 
pared for  their  departure. 

Don  Antonio  had  experienced  much  com- 
fort from  the  rest,  and  was  eager  to  advance 
onwards.  The  gallant  Spaniard  burned  to 
signalize  his  courage,  and  he  placed  his  life 
upon  a  cast,  which  few  men  in  his  weak  state 
would  have  attempted.  It  was  a  noble  strug- 
gle between  bodily  and  mental  fatigue,  in 
which  the  latter  bore  the  triumphant  mastery ; 
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and  as  Fernandez  advanced,  a  smile  beamed 
upon  hi«  intelligent  features,  and  he  hastened 
forward  to  congratulate  the  Mexican  upon 
the  heroic  determination  he  evinced,  holding" 
forth  his  hand. 

"  Don  Antonio,"  said  Fernandez,  grasping 
the  friendly  offering,  "  I  rejoice  to  see  you  so 
much  recovered,  for  though  I  am  aware  you 
aim  at  the  hand  of  the  Lady  Isabella,  still  you 
are  a  noble  rival.  Antonio,"  proceeded  the 
Mexican,  firmly,  but  without  a  spark  of  en- 
mity, "  I  love  the  Viceroy's  daughter  with 
the  most  intense  fondness,  and  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  force  should  compel  me  to  relinquish 
hopes,  which,  in  spite  of  obstacles,  cling 
round  my  heart,  nor  shall  they  be  torn  from 
their  resting  place  while  a  glimmer  remains. 
That  my  love  is  not  an  empty  profession  you 
shall  judge,  for  I  solemnly  pledge  my  life, 
and  what  is  far  dearer  to  a  freeborn  Mexi- 
can, my  honour,  that  if  your  claims  are  fa- 
voured by  the  fair  object  of  our  devotion,  I 
yield  up  mine  instantly," 

"  Gallant   Fernandez,"  replied    Don   An- 

VOL.   II.  L 
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tonio,  "  I  cannot  suffer  so  much  nobleness  of 
spirit  to  remain  without  a  sympathizing  feel- 
ing". Your  frankness  charms  me ;  and  upon 
the  same  generous  terms  you  have  so  he- 
roically offered,  I  pledge  my  faith  to  abide 
by.  I  own  to  you  that  Isabella  looks  coldly 
on  my  love,  and  in  the  struggle  for  her 
rescue  I  alone  place  confidence  of  a  favour- 
able issue.  Should  it  please  heaven  that  I 
sink  in  the  attempt,  it  will  sooth  my  parting 
spirit  to  know  that  the  fair  creature,  for  whom 
I  have  the  same  devoied  fondness  which  you 
have  just  expressed,  will  have  a  protector 
worthy  her  love." 

At  the  termination  of  this  speech  Antonio 
was  sensibly  affected.  Though  education  and 
habit  had  associated  pride  most  strongly  in  his 
mind,  still  nature  would  on  such  an  occasion 
shew,  too  effectually  to  be  mistaken,  the  mas- 
tery she  held  over  human  passion,  and  her 
sway  overwhelmed  sensations  at  the  moment 
which  the  gallant  Spaniard  could  not  con- 
trol. The  Mexican  was  also  touched  by  the 
disinterested  conduct  of  Antonio,  and  waited 
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silently  to  allow  the  burst  of  honourable  feel- 
ing to  subside  before  he  answered.  * 

*'  Antonio,"  replied  Fernandez,  "  I  would 
avoid  casting  any  slur  upon  your  country; 
yet  I  must  state  how  grievous  are  the  injuries 
heaped  upon  the  Mexicans,  merely  for  being 
born  some  degrees  removed  from  Spain.  Are 
we  less  than  men,  or  have  our  actions,  when 
called  upon  to  aid  in  the  subjection  of  the 
turbulent  tribes,  been  disgraceful  to  disci- 
pline ?  It  is  a  hard  task  indeed  to  bear  a  yoke 
so  heavily  imposed,  nor  do  I  think  the  burden 
can  long  be  tolerated.  Our  noble  Viceroy 
sets  a  brilliant  example  of  nobleness  of  spirit 
to  those  under  his  sway,  and  at  the  same  time 
performs  his  duty  to  the  sovereign  to  whom  he 
is  bound.  Had  such  men  ever  borne  the 
viceregal  power,  the  hearts  of  all  would  have 
been  centred  in  the  same -home,  (for  what  is 
our  country  but  the  home  of  its  people?) 
and  the  united  force  of  Spain  and  Mexico 
would  have  been  irresistible." 

"  Fernandez,"  answered  Antonio,  "  your 
observations  have  made  a  forcible  impression 
L  2 
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on  me.  I  confess  I  left  my  native  land  with 
strong  feelings  for  my  countrymen ;  but  the 
disinterested  conduct  and  gallant  example  so 
generously  set  by  the  brave  men  you  have  the 
honour  to  command,  cannot  be  noticed  with- 
out being  admired.  It  may  be  an  erroneous 
feeling,  but  it  has  been  the  birthright  of  the 
Spaniard— I  mean  pride  of  country.  The 
example,  however,  which  the  noble  Galvez 
has  set  in  his  own  person  might  well  be  imi- 
tated, for  he  conciliates  those  under  his  rule 
without  forgetting  the  dignity  of  the  sovereign 
to  whom,  as  you  justly  say,  he  is  bound.  Had 
other  viceroys  acted  thus  impartially,  the 
Mexicans  would  have  found  a  friend  in  every 
generous  Spaniard,  nor  would  the  mother 
country  have  been  in  error  as  to  the  feelings 
of  her  Indian  subjects.  If  any  one  command 
seems  harsh,  do  not,  I  conjure  you,  Fernandez, 
imagine  our  righteous  sovereign  issued  such, 
except  upon  firm  counsel !" 

"  I  o-rant  it  may  be  so,  but  there  is  a  law,  a 
fatal,  cruel  law,  which  the  mother  country 
presses  with  iron  heel  into  the  very  vitals  of 
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her  infant  colony.  It  is  an  edict,"  said  Fer- 
nandez, "  such  as  no  freeborn  subject  has  to 
contend  with;  but  one  which  rankles  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Mexicans  like  a  foul,  festering 
wound,  eating  their  very  hearts.  You,  An- 
tonio, are  a  Spaniard,  and  can  claim  the  noble 
prize.  I  am  an  outcast  Mexican,  and  though 
my  spirit  spurns  the  oppression  against  the 
very  liberty  of  thought,  I  yet  must  bend  be- 
neath the  yoke." 

Antonio  saw  the  Mexican  felt  deeply  the 
injustice  which,  in  spite  of  the  prejudice  of 
country,  he  could  not  help  acknowledging, 
and  forbore  urging  the  subject  further.  The 
troops  were  ready  to  depart,  and  as  time  was 
precious  they  proceeded  on  their  route  with 
fresh  vigour,  and  a  renewed  hope  of  tracing 
the  lair  into  which  Isabella  might  be  con- 
cealed. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

One  single  footstep  lost— one  slightest  miss 

Would  sink  them  deeply  in  the  vast  abyss ! 

The  tortuous  path,  so  rugged — narrow — steep, 

Hangs  in  mid-air,  above  the  o'erwhelming  deep ! 

With  eager  glance,  the  traveller  scans  the  road, 

Nor  feels  secure  till  past — a  heavy  load 

Moves  from  his  heart :  the  circling  blood  once  more 

Runs  through  his  shuddering  frame,  and  starts  to  every  pore, 

Isabella  on  being  seized  by  the  Indians, 
was  so  petrified  by  its  suddenness  that  she  could 
only  utter  one  shriek  of  terror,  ere  she  was 
hurried,  with  resistless  rapidity,  down  the 
acclivity.  She  had  sufficient  strength  of  mind 
to  observe  by  the  light  which  shone  from  the 
palace,  that  the  persons  who  dragged  her  for- 
ward  with  such  extreme  haste  were  Indians. 

Having  reached  the  aqueduct  below  Cha- 
pultepec,  she  was  placed  in  a  rude  low  vehicle 
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in  which  some  object  already  sat,  but  the  night 
was  so  dark,  that  it  became  impossible  to  distin- 
guish with  precision  whether  her  companion 
was  male  or  female  :  the  velocity  with  which  the 
carriage  afterwards  moved,  and  the  excitement 
under  which  her  mind  had  been  for  some  time 
labouring",  cast  her  into  a  state  of  utter  insen- 
sibility. That  it  must  have  lasted  some  time 
she  felt  conscious,  for  the  dawn  of  day  was 
just  peeping  above  the  vast  line  of  the  hori- 
zon, making  the  light,  owing  to  the  haziness  of 
the  morning,  sufficiently  distinct  to  perceive 
into  whose  hands  she  had  fallen.  On  looking 
to  the  seat  opposite,  she  saw  a  dingy  counte- 
nance, but  one  so  far  beyond  the  extreme 
boundary,  into  which  nature  sometimes  assi- 
milates her  work,  bringing  it  too  near  a  resem- 
blance of  the  brute  creation,  that  it  required 
some  little  time  to  ascertain,  whether  the  ob- 
ject which  sat  grinning  and  nodding  at  her, 
was  of  human  oriofin  or  not.  As  the  lig^ht 
grew  stronger,  .he  features  of  her  companion 
became  perfectly  distinct;  and  though  she  had 
often  heard  that  old  ao-e  rendered  the  Indians 
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Ugly,  yet  she  never  contemplated  beholding"  a 
visage  so  hideous,  as  the  one  w^hich  now 
glared  full  on  her.  The  chill  of  the  morning 
air,  and  the  terror  she  naturally  felt  at  the 
Indian,  made  her  shudder,  and  she  involunta- 
rily drew  a  mantle  round  her  closer,  with  which 
she  had  been  covered  on  her  abduction ;  and 
endeavored  to  hide  this  monstrous  deformity 
of  nature  from  her  sight. 

The  woman  (for,  notwithstanding  her  ugli- 
ness, she  was  of  the  softer  sex)  observed  the 
apparent  disgust  her  appearance  had  created, 
and  in  place  of  the  grin  of  delight  with  which 
she  had  acknowledged  the  first  stare  of  Isa- 
bella, a  look  of  such  exulting,  ferocious,  and 
inexpressible  malice  shot  athwart  her  wild, 
haggard  face,  that  her  companion  shrunk  more 
into  herself,  as  if  horrified  by  the  unearthly 
glance,  yet  fascinated  by  its  fixed  deadliness! 
Isabella  had  the  weakness  of  her  sex,  a  deli- 
cate and  most  feminine  softness  of  character, 
and  upon  the  certainty  that  this  wretch  (for 
what  other  term  could  be  applied)  was  a 
woman,  she  felt  in  an  instant  into  what  hands 
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she  had  fallen.  Stronger  nerves  than  those  in 
the  frame  of  Isabella,  might  have  been  un- 
strung by  the  desolate  state  into  which  she 
found  herself  placed.  Surrounded  by  a  tribe 
of  unsubdued  Indians,  whose  ferocity  had 
lately  been  made  more  terrible  by  the  retri- 
butive hand  of  justice.  She  had  just  recol- 
lected the  executions  which  had  taken  place 
recently  in  Mexico,  by  the  Viceroy's  command, 
and  she  felt  at  once  conscious,  that  in  her 
capture,  the  survivors  hoped  to  have  a  trium- 
phant revenge  !  With  such  fearful  knowledge 
of  circumstances,  how  was  it  possible  that  a 
fair  creature  like  Isabella,  could  look  upon 
the  horrible  fate  which  might  await  her,  other- 
wise than  withfeelino^s  of  horror  and  ancruish? 
Tears  and  sobs  burst  from  her  overcharged 
heart,  and  so  loud,  deep,  and  instantaneous 
were  the  throbs  of  agony  which  overwhelm- 
ed her,  that  the  Indian  woman  absolutely 
stared  to  hear  sounds,  perfectly  unintelligible 
to  her  wild  character.  As  the  sky  gradually 
gave  up  the  appearance  of  gloom,  before  the 
approach   of  day,    and  the  dark  masses    of 
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clouds,  which  had  obscured  the  light  from 
shining  so  distinct  as  it  would  have  done,  pass- 
ed rapidly  away,  the  cavalcade  stopped.  The 
horses  which  were  attached  to  the  vehicle  were 
unharnessed,  and  before  she  could  compre- 
hend their  intentions,  Isabella  was  lifted  into 
a  smaller  vehicle  with  her  companion,  and 
carried  by  four  Indians  up  the  steep  and 
mountainous  district,  into  wbicli  they  had  ar- 
rived. The  carriage  was  also  conveyed  in 
the  same  manner,  and  the  whole  tribe  dis- 
mounted, bearing  their  own  accoutrements  ; 
merely  allowing  three  or  four  of  the  Indians 
to  pursue  the  beaten  track  on  horseback. 

The  movement  was  so  different  to  that  she 
had  sustained  from  the  velocity  and  shakino- 
of  the  carriage,  and  it  overcame  her  so  sud- 
denly, that  the  bearers  were  compelled  to  stop 
their  motion  upon  the  call  of  the  old  Indian 
woman.  Isabella  was  saved  from  faintinoc  bv 
the  loathsome  attempts  of  the  disgusting 
wretch  (the  only  female  of  the  group,)  to 
rouse  her  to  sense ;  and,  upon  the  otfer  of 
some  strong  smelling  drink,  she  became  once 
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more  aware  of  the  situation  in  which  she  was 
placed.  By  a  desperate  effort  she  roused  her- 
self to  bear  the  motion  of  the  sill  a  de  manos, 
(or  hand-carriage)  as  it  proceeded  up  the  ac- 
clivities, and  through  the  tortuous  defiles  of 
the  m-ountainous  region  into  which  they  had 
entered.  It  was  evident  to  Isabella  that  the 
Indians  sought  to  avoid  the  beaten  track  for 
fear  of  discovery,  their  party  being  too  great 
not  to  be  noticed.  The  passes  on  each  side, 
were  bounded  by  mountains  of  prodigious 
height ;  and,  as  the  bearers  proceeded  at  a 
rapid  pace  along  the  narrow,  unbeaten  path, 
she  expected  every  instant  to  see  them  slip 
from  their  foothold,  and  to  be  precipitated 
into  the  deep  abyss  which  yawned  beneath,  as 
if  ready  to  receive  them  into  its  dark  and  de- 
solate abode.  The  bearers  were  continually 
being  changed ;  so  that  the  progress  was  con- 
tinual, and  the  motion  only  checked  when  they 
needed  refreshment,  during  which  time  she 
was  left  solely  in  charge  of  the  Indian  woman. 
Towards  the  approach  of  night,  they  emer- 
ged more  into  the  open  plain,  and  she  was 
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ag-ain  placed  in  the  carriage,  to  which  horses 
were  attached,  when  it  proceeded  as  at  first, 
with  resistless  impetuosity.  As  the  shades  of 
evening"  dispersed  before  the  rising  of  the 
dawn,  the  same  process  was  adopted;  the  In- 
dians placing  Isabella  with  her  companion,  in 
the  hand  vehicle,  and  striking  into  the  narrow 
defiles.  The  continued  motion  of  the  carriage, 
and  the  agitation  of  her  mind,  became  too 
much  for  her  delicate  frame  to  sustain ;  and 
her  countenance  betrayed  to  the  old  Indian 
to  what  a  state  she  was  reduced.  The  woman, 
in  a  voice  enough  to  alarm  the  stoutest  heart, 
once  more  screeched  out  to  the  bearers ;  and, 
from  the  slow  motion  which  they  kept  up  af- 
terwards, Isabella  concluded  it  was  to  order 
them  to  proceed  cautiously.  Nature,  however, 
was  exhausted ;  want  of  rest,  little  food,  and  the 
suddenness  and  continued  rapidity  of  her  flight, 
made  her  so  debilitated  that  she  could  no  longer 
sit  upright  in  the  vehicle.  It  was  evident  that 
they  had  no  immediate  intention  of  injuring  her ; 
for,  after  removing  the  old  hag  from  the  seat  she 
hadoccupied,theyplaced  her  in  a  reclining  po- 
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sition,  gave  her  a  little  water,  and  went  for- 
ward with  less  velocity.  The  quiet  motion, 
and  the  terror  of  immediate  death  having  been 
in  some  measure  removed  from  her  mind,  at 
last  restored  Isabella  to  a  little  sense ;  but  it 
was  like  a  reprieve  which  the  wretched  male- 
factor, on  the  eve  of  execution,  receives,  to 
protract  the  agonizing  moments,  which  he 
finds,  on  reflection,  to  be  merely  an  interven- 
tion of  a  few  short  hours  of  life,  ere  he  is 
launched  into  eternity.  The  slow  progress  of 
the  vehicle  had  nearly  been  fatal  to  Isabella, 
and  she  almost  regretted  that  her  life  had  not 
terminated  at  that  moment.  The  inanition 
under  which  she  was  labouring,  and  the  horri- 
ble suspicions  which  passed  through  her  mind, 
made  her  reckless  of  existence  ;  yet,  her  spi- 
rit still  was  firm,  though  her  bodily  strength 
failed.  The  daughter  of  the  gallant  Count  Gal- 
vez  could  have  but  one  feeling  on  such  an  oc- 
casion, preferring,  as  she  did,  death  to  disho- 
nour !  The  remembrance  of  the  festival  cluno* 
to  her  memory  in  undying  freshness ;  and 
when  she  recollected  the   impossibility  of  a 
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rescue  being  effected,  even  that  spirit,  noble 
as  it  was,  quailed  at  the  horrors  which  sur- 
rounded her.  Her  father,  she  knew,  must  be  in 
astate  of  mind  almostbordering  on  despair,  and 
that  she  should  have  been  draofofed  from  his 
protection  at  a  moment  when  his  heart  was 
unusually  exhilarated,  made  the  remembrance 
more  harrowing.  The  silla  de  manos  was  just 
on  the  verge  of  one  of  the  most  precipitous 
descents  it  had  yet  passed.  The  eve  could 
scarcely  scan  the  vast  depth  beneath,  yet  the 
roarino"  of  the  torrent  which  rao-ed  and  boiled 
from  below,  could  be  seen  shining  occasion- 
ally, as  the  sunbeams  fell  on  its  surface.  Afar 
back  a  hut  was  barely  perceptible,  (for  it  was 
worthy  no  other  name,)  mid-way  between  the 
acclivity  opposite  the  place  on  which  the  vehi- 
cle was  moving.  Nothing  could  be  more 
wretched  than  the  solitary  appearance  of  this 
miserable  shelter  for  human  beings,  as  it  stood 
alone,  without  a  shrub  or  tree  to  hold  com- 
panionship with  its  desolation  !  A  shriek  of 
mortal  agony  now  burst  on  the  stern  silence, 
and  all  the  party  stopped  on  the  instant ;  in- 
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deed,  so  immediately  bad  the  electric  yell  af- 
fected   them,    that   an    indifferent   spectator 
(though  such  an  one  could  scarcely  be  con- 
ceived) would  have  imagined  that  the  groups 
which  were  scattered  amidst  the  hills  and  dells 
of  this  inhospitable  region,  had  been  chiselled 
by  the  hand  of  nature ;  not  a  muscle  or  limb 
even  quivering,  and  the  Indians  remaining  on 
the  spots  they  individually  occupied,  fixed  and 
immovable  as  marble.     Isabella  started  up  at 
the  sound,  and  so  horribly  had  she  felt  the 
shriek,  that  her  own  voice  echoed  the  cry,  and 
was  heard,  joined  with  the  wilder  note  of  the 
bearer,    reverberating  over  and  over  again, 
from  the   mountains   which    surrounded   the 
place.     The  wretched  Indian  slipped  his  foot- 
hold, and  had  been  nearly  hurled  down  the 
declivity.     The  despair  which  so  dreadful  a 
view  of  danger  engenders  in  the  human  mind, 
prompted  the  unhappy  wretch  to  seize  the  ve- 
hicle to  save  himself,  and  so  firmly  had  he 
fixed  his  hold,  that  it  tottered  on  the  brink, 
and  Isabella,  to  shut  out  the  fearful  sio-ht  of 
the  depth  beneath,  closed  her  eyes,  uttered 
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one  short  yet  fervent  prayer  to  heaven,  expect- 
ing the  next  moment  to  be  dashed  to  atoms! 
The  Indian,  however,  who  appeared  to  be 
the  leader  of  the  party,  startled  by  the  immi- 
nent danger  of  the  moment,  drew  a  hatchet 
from  his  girdle,  and,  with  a  firm  blow,  severed 
the  hand  (which  still  clung,  notwithstanding 
the  strong  opposition  of  the  other  bearers,  to 
the  vehicle,)  from  the  body !  The  shriek 
again  rung  with  frightful  echo,  and  once  more 
roused  Isabella  to  look  upon  the  scene;  but 
the  sight  was  too  horrible  for  her  present 
state  to  encounter.  The  poor  creature  slipped 
from  rock  to  rock,  catching  at  every  inequa- 
lity which  presented  to  save  himself  from  de- 
struction, though  it  was  of  little  avail.  At- 
tempting a  last  effort,  which  the  certainty  of 
so  horrible  a  death  made  superhuman,  the  In- 
dian clutched  at  a  shrub  which  hung  out  from 
the  rocky  mass,  but  it  was  with  the  dismem- 
bered arm,  and  the  attempt  consequently  was 
unavailing.  With  the  bleeding  witness  held 
up  to  the  view  of  Isabella,  who  gazed  spell- 
bound at  the  sight,  the  poor  fellow  fell  head- 
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long",  and  with  the  impetus  of  light,  into  the  water 
beneath.  All  this  passed  instantaneously ;  and 
as  the  bearers  dragged  the  sill  a  de  manos  from 
the  brink  on  which  it  stood  so  awfully  suspend- 
ed above  eternity,  one  bitter  groan  of  horror 
swept  upon  the  breeze,  and  was  speedily  suc- 
ceeded by  a  still,  and,  for  some  time,  unbroken 
silence. 

Advancing  now  with  more  celerity,  Isa- 
bella was  conveyed  in  a  state  of  stupor  up  the 
acclivity,  to  the  hut  just  described,  and,  for 
many  hours,  lay  utterly  unconscious  of  the 
occurrences  which  had  happened :  the  effect 
of  some  drink  administered  by  her  attendant 
being  so  potent,  that  a  deep  sleep  over- 
whelmed all  recollection.  On  the  stupor 
gradually  subsiding,  she  became  a  little  more 
conscious  of  her  fearful  captivity,  and  the 
apartment  in  which  she  lay  at  once  convinced 
her  that  she  still  was  in  the  power  of  the  In- 
dians. The  room  was  small  and  disconsolate 
as  to  appearance,  every  thing  about  the  place 
being  rudely  manufactured  :  the  walls  (if 
they  deserved  such  a  name,)  were  bedaubed 
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with  pictures  of  the  Virgin,  and  crosses  of  all 
sorts  and  sizes  were  suspended  against  them 
in  every  direction.  A  few  dried  animals 
hung  out  from  the  ceiling,  and  several  cook- 
ing utensils,  with  a  stool  or  two  assorting  well 
with  the  other  decorations  of  the  place,  com- 
pleted the  garniture  of  the  hovel. 

A  solitary  flame  of  light  shed  such  an  un- 
certain gleam  over  the  rude  apartment,  that 
Isabella  could  scarcely  discern  the  dark  fea- 
tures of  the  Indian  woman,  who  she  was 
aware  remained  alone  with  her.  What  a 
companion,  and  what  a  situation  for  a  lovely 
and  high  born  female  !  The  dress  she  wore 
on  the  festival  had  been  removed  when  placed 
in  the  rude  bed,  and  a  commoner  one  sub- 
stituted, which  nothing  but  illness  and  ex- 
haustion could  have  rendered  even  bearable. 
As  the  costly  jewels  glittered  in  the  uncertain 
light,  which,  as  it  flamed  occasionally  more 
vividly  made  their  refulgence  greater,  a  sigh 
unconsciously  stole  from  her,  and  the  silence 
which  afterwards  pervaded  the  apartment, 
convinced  Isabella  that  the  attendant  slept. 
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She  did  sleep  indeed,  but  it  was  a  temporary 
slumber,  like  the  repose  of  some  wild  animal 
waiting-  for  the  prey,  which  might  unconscious- 
ly fall  within  its  grasps  for  no  sooner  had  Isa- 
bella attempted  to  rise  from  her  deplorable 
couch,  than  the  wretch  sprung  up  with  an 
agility  far  beyond  her  years  or  appearance, 
and  moved  towards  her.     Fancying  she  re- 
quired drink,  some  of  the  same  strong  smell- 
ing liquor  was  again  offered,  but  repelled 
with  disgust,  and  a  little  water  with  some  flat 
Indian  cakes  and  fruits,  were  the  sole  refresh- 
ments to  be   procured,  which  she  the  more 
readily  took,  observing  her  companion  devour 
them  voraciously.     The  latter  being  plenti- 
fully supplied,   cooled    her  parched   throat, 
and,  no  doubt,  helped  to  prevent  the  fever  of 
impatience  and  anxiety,  which  almost  scorch- 
ed her,  from  becoming  so  violent  as  it  might 
otherwise  have  been.      It  was  impossible  to 
overcome  the  disgust  felt  for  the  monstrous 
wretch,    the   sight  alone  being  sufficient  to 
alarm   her.      The    woman  was  advanced    in 
years,  and  no  doubt  must  have  been,  before 
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she  was  bent  slightly  by  age,  almost  of  gigan- 
tic stature :  the  lines  which  time  had  fur- 
rowed in  a  countenance  naturally  hideous, 
made  the  expression  of  it  diabolical,  nor  was 
the  head-gear  calculated  to  add,  in  any  other 
way,  except  to  its  deformity  ;  being  composed 
of  a  piece  of  linen  bound  several  times  round 
it,  and  topped  by  red  feathers.  Eyes  deep 
and  sunken,  yet  sparkling  with  a  lustre  almost 
frightful ;  a  nose  flat  and  expanded,  jutting 
across  the  mass  of  flesh,  (for  it  could  hardly 
be  named  a  face,)  and  a  mouth  of  uncommon 
dimensions,  made  her  look  more  like  a  negro 
than  an  Indian.  The  chance  being,  however, 
that  she  was  the  offspring  of  both,  having  the 
deformity  of  each  race  without  a  single  ex- 
pression of  humanity  about  her.  Isabella 
shut  her  eyes  with  an  intention  of  sleep,  but 
could  not  avoid  being  fascinated  by  the 
crlances  which  the  woman  cast  on  her  rich 
garments,  and  from  them  upon  herself.  The 
wind  now  commenced  moaning,  making  that 
sweeping  and  peculiar  sound,  which  plainly 
indicated  an  approaching  hurricane,  and  one 
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familiar  to  the  natives  of  Mexico.  The  gusts 
came  from  the  mountains  in  terrific  violence, 
rocking  the  wretched  hut  to  and  fro,  as  every 
blast  swept  along.  Torrents  of  rain  speedily 
descended,  and  the  air  which  before  the  storm 
had  been  hot  and  close,  now  became  refresh- 
ing. The  wretched  Indian  drank  deeply  of 
an  intoxicating  beverage,  peculiar  to  the 
country,  and,  upon  the  howling  of  the  wind  as 
the  storm  raged,  she  shrieked  out  in  answer 
to  the  fury  of  the  elements  without,  and  flung 
herself  into  such  extraordinary  altitudes,  that 
Isabella  could  scarcely  believe  that  the  object 
she  saw  was  of  this  world,  for  her  drunken 
rage  had  more  the  appearance  of  some  fiercer 
passion  with  which  the  demons  of  darkness 
are  supposed  to  be  assailed.  As  the  wind 
occasionally  hushed,  she  fancied  voices  came 
upon  the  breeze,  and  in  tones  familiar  to  her 
ear;  but  on  listening  attentively  all  was  still. 
The  hope  of  rescue  filled  her  heart  with  glad- 
ness, and  the  frame  which  was  racked  by  ill- 
ness, and,  what  is  infinitely  worse,  the  torture 
of  suspense,   suddenly  became   possessed  of 
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renovated  strength :  it  was  however  as  tran- 
sient as  the  flashes  of  liofhtninof  which  now  and 
then  lit  up  the  hut ;  and  as  she  sunk  back 
exhausted  upon  her  humble  pallet,  the  last 
g-limmer  expired.  Intoxication  at  all  times 
overcomes  the  most  acute  intellect,  and  the 
efforts  to  avoid  shewing  it,  render  the  effects 
oftentimes  ludicrous :  with  a  wild  and  untu- 
tored nature,  however,  it  is  temporary  in- 
sanity, even  that  of  the  most  phrenzied  kind, 
and,  unfortunately  for  the  safety  of  Isabella, 
the  wretch  with  whom  she  was  in  charge  was 
thus  fearfully  excited. 

Seizing  the  garments  which  hung  suspended 
from  the  wall,  she  decorated  her  uncouth 
person  most  fantastically,  and  the  whiteness 
and  brilliancy  of  the  satin  and  jewels  con- 
trasted sadly  with  the  dingy  complexion  of 
the  Indian  skin.  Shouting  with  delight  at  the 
glittering  of  the  gems,  some  idea  appeared  at 
once  to  possess  her,  which  Isabella  in  watch- 
ing intently,  could  not  avoid  noticing.  The 
purport  was  soon  horribly  apparent,  for,  seiz- 
ing a  knife,  which  was  brandished  with  all  the 
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furj  of  a  maniac,  she  advanced  with  an  un- 
steady pace  towards  the  couch,  and  with  an 
evident  intent  of  destruction.  As  the  weapon 
glanced  upward,  and  Isabella  expected  every 
moment  to  have  it  sheathed  in  her  heart,  the 
report  of  a  carbine  was  heard,  and  the  ball 
from  it  evidently  struck  the  assassin,  who  stag- 
gered and  fell.  With  an  exertion  which  was 
still  fearfully  alarming,  and  instantaneously 
attempted,  the  Indian  rose,  advancing  just 
near  enough  to  strike  the  knife  home — even 
to  its  hilt!  Fortunately,  however,  for  the  safety 
of  Isabella,  the  death-wound  had  been  effec- 
tual, and  the  knife  stuck  in  the  covering  of 
the  couch,  within  a  shuddering  distance  of  the 
frame,  thus  terminating  the  fiend's  existence 
just  in  sufficient  time  to  save  so  valuable  a 
life;  and  as  the  door  rattled  on  its  hinges, 
and  at  last  burst  suddenly  open,  she  sunk  at 
once  down  overpowered  by  the  excitement. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


He  grasp'd  the  friendly  hand,  and  then 
Turn'd  cheerful  to  his  gallant  men ; 
Swept  his  brig-ht  falchion  thro'  the  air, 
"  Follow  me,  merry  men,  who  dare!" 
One  impulse  mov'd  th'  heroic  band, 
Which  tendered  him  both  heart  and  hand. 
The  bugle  sounds  a  cheering  blast ! 
Might  not  that  sound  have  been  its  last  ? 


The  cavalcade  on  leaving"  Tula,  made 
rapid  movements  towards  the  place  of  Isa- 
bella's supposed  destination  ;  and  they  suf- 
fered no  fatigue  to  retard  their  advance, 
though  the  journey  was  long  and  wearisome. 
Antonio,  with  his  Spanish  troops,  were  gene- 
rally foremost  on  the  route,  nor  could  all  the 
advice  offered  by  the  more  wary  Fernandez, 
prevent    this    rash    precipitation.      He    had 
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warned  the  Spaniard  what  dang-erous  enemies 
they  were  now  pursuing"  in  their  own  fast- 
nesses, to  which  the  other  lent  but  a  slight 
attention,  conceiving  it  impossible  that  the 
Spanish  valour  could  have  degenerated,  or 
that  the  Indians  would  dare  meet  them  in 
open  fight !  To  this  reply  Fernandez  could 
make  but  little  answer,  though  he  regretted 
that  the  predominant  passion  which  marked 
the  noble  x4ntonio's  character  was  pride,  and 
which  had  no  doubt  been  ens'endered  in  his 
bosom  from  his  childish  years. 

"  Cortez,  it  is  true,"  said  the  Mexican, 
"  performed  prodigies,  and  nobly  sustained 
the  character  of  his  country ;  yet  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  naked  Indians,  unac- 
customed to  fire-:\rms,  and  terrified  by  the 
charge  of  cavalry,  made  but  slight  resistance. 
The  tribe  we  are  now  about  to  encounter,  are 
in  a  savage  state,  and  possess  the  implements 
of  war  which  we  ourselves  use,  nor  are  they 
unskilful  in  their  weapons.  A  fair  field  they 
cannot  offer,  neither  would  they  stand  the 
charge   in  an  open   plain  ;  yet  in  their  own 
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mountains  and  intricate  passes  they  are  capa- 
ble of  making'  a  violent,  and  oftentimes  a  fatal 
onset.  If  you  will  rush  forward  so  rashly, 
let  me  entreat  that  you  keep  your  men  close, 
and  well  prepared  for  sudden  assault;  for  so 
sure  as  the  waves  of  sand  which  now  com- 
mence rising  over  the  plain,  are  visible  to  my 
eyes,  so  sure  will  you  rue  your  boldness,  un- 
less o^reater  caution  is  used." 

The  face  of  Antonio  became  suffused  with 
crimson,  and  it  was  no  easy  matter  for  him  to 
restrain  some  open  and  violent  ebullition  of 
his  fiery  temper.  The  effect  however  was 
transitory,  and,  on  obtaining  the  information 
that  they  now  were  close  upon  the  valley  and 
pass  of  Catorce,  he  turned  upon  Fernandez, 
and  spoke : — 

"  Devoted,  generous  Mexican,  I  feel  the 
sei^se,  deeply  feel  it,  of  your  advice,  yet  do  I 
burn  with  indignation  to  rescue  Isabella  from 
the  fierce  gripe  of  the  Indians!  Prudence 
waves  me  back — valour  bids  me  on,  nor  am  I 
ashamed  to  own  that  I  obey  the  latter  im- 
pulse ;  and  should  I  fail  in  the  attempt,  judge 
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me  charitably.  Farewell,  Fernandez — yonder 
lies  the  road  to  Isabella,  and  remember,  the 
thouo-ht  of  that  alone  g-oads  me  onward  with 
resistless  energy !" 

Grasping  the  hand  of  the  Mexican  firmly, 
he  headed  the  small,  yet  select  troop  he  com- 
manded, and  advanced  at  a  smart  pace  to- 
w^ards  the  valley.  Fernandez  pitied,  yet  ad- 
mired the  gallantry  of  his  rival ;  but  felt  cer« 
tain,  that  the  precipitation  of  his  conduct 
would  lead  him  to  destruction.  The  day  had 
been  close,  even  to  oppression,  and  the  wind 
breathed  not  over  the  hot  and  arid  plain. 
Towards  evening-,  clouds,  which  before  were 
scarcely  visible,  swept  together  in  masses, 
and  the  breeze  became  smarter,  whirling  up 
wreaths  of  impalpable  sand,  almost  blindino* 
the  troops.  The  Mexican  knew  what  they 
had  to  expect — one  of  those  hurricanes  from 
the  north  was  about  to  rise,  and  which,  to  his 
experienced  eye,  made  shelter  necessary. 
The  enormous  masses  of  mountain  surround- 
ing the  pass  of  Catorce,  were  awfully  visible 
in  the  lurid  light,  and  raised  their  monstrous 
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heads  in  silent  and  sullen  majesty,  as  if  they 
knew  the  treasure  which  was  concealed  with- 
in their  bowels,  and  were  resolved  to  abide 
the  assault  of  feeble  man.  Flashes  of  fire 
now  and  then  danced  upon  the  mountains, 
yielding  at  a  glance  the  full  outline  of  the 
gigantic  mounds  nature  had  lavished  in  all 
her  pride  and  power  ;  and  as  the  wind  howled 
less  boisterously,  the  effect  on  their  summits 
was  peculiarly  grand,  the  lightning  running 
alono^  the  ridofes  in  such  vivid  blazes  as  to 
lioriit  up  the  whole  valley  of  Catorce  in  one 
flood  of  illumination,  only  however  to  make 
the  succeeding  darkness  more  profound. 

The  Mexican  ordered  the  horses  to  be 
turned  loose,  and  each  man  to  put  aside  his 
spurs  into  some  secure  spot,  as  their  length 
trailing  on  the  ground  would  impede  their 
progress  through  the  passes  and  de{)ths  of 
underwood.  He  also  led  them  higher  up 
from  the  plain,  knowing  that  the  rain  which 
Avas  about  to  fall,  would  be  heavy,  and  inun- 
date the  lower  ground  from  the  elevations 
r.bovc,  oivinof  them  some  instructions  also  as 
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to  keeping  in  a  body,  and  on  the  alert,  know- 
ing* as  he  did,  the  cunning*  foes  they  had  to 
encounter.  A  flash  of  the  most  intense  vivid- 
ness now  shot  athwart  their  path,  and  Fer- 
nandez fancied  he  perceived  something*  shin- 
ing* on  the  ground;  but  the  lig-ht  as  instantly 
subsided.  A  second,  if  possible,  brighter  than 
the  last,  enabled  him  to  seize  the  substance, 
and  the  sense  of  feeling*  convinced  him  it  was 
a  brooch,  and  most  likely  a  diamond  one, 
from  the  lustre  which  it  displayed.  It  must 
have  been  Isabella's,  and  over  this  very  track 
she  most  probably  had  been  borne  by  the 
Indians.  He  kissed  the  token  of  remem- 
brance firmly — placed  the  relic  in  his  bosom, 
and  prayed  fervently  to  the  Supreme  Author 
of  the  universe,  now  wielding*  such  awful  power, 
to  enable  him  to  save  Isabella,  and  rescue 
her  from  the  deplorable  situation  into  which 
she  had  fallen.  Fernandez  had  judiciously 
selected  a  jutting  part  of  the  rocky  mass  which 
overhung  sufficiently,  to  afford  ample  shelter 
from  the  north  wind,  and  the  waves  of  sand 
which  still  swept  onward.     By  means  of  pow- 
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der  and  a  carbine  flint  struck  against  a  sword, 
a  light  was  soon  procured,  and  a  blazing  fire 
made  from  the  under^vood,  (which  luckily  was 
kept  dry,  being  protected  by  the  embank- 
ment), round  which  each  man  sat,  and  par- 
took of  the  refreshments  individually  pro- 
vided. VYhilst  they  were  eating,  Fernandez 
fancied  he  heard  the  sound  of  music ;  but  it 
was  so  indistinct  and  occasional,  that  it  passed 
away  unheeded.  In  a  little  time,  however, 
the  sounds  became  more  evident,  and  the  in- 
strument (it  appeared  a  violin,)  was  accom- 
panied by  a  voice,  not  melodious  certainly, 
yet  human,  and  the  mystery  now  was  how 
came  it  there  ?  The  riddle  was  soon  solved 
on  its  nearer  approach,  the  Mexican  being 
quite  familiar  with  the  individual ;  and  by  the 
aid  of  a  torch  which  he  lit  from  the  blazino- 
fire,  and  waved  aloft,  he  enabled  the  person 
to  advance  at  once.  The  following  was  the 
style  of  singing  and  verse  selected,  indeed  it 
assorted  admirably  with  the  player,  who  was 
a  free  black,  named  JMilagros,  and  a  wandr- 
ing  musician.     He  was  a  most  eccentric  cha- 
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racter,  and  usually  travelled  the  country, 
mounted  on  a  miserable  animal,  which,  on  the 
present  occasion,  from  the  burthen  of  his 
song,  be  appeared  to  have  lost .  his  intellects 
were  a  little  touched,  and  the  harmless  cha» 
racter  of  the  man,  and  his  humble  calling", 
enabled  him  to  go  over  territories,  that  might 
offer  danger  to  less  practised,  and  even 
bolder  spirits.  As  he  advanced  nearer,  his 
song  became  plainer,  and  we  give  it  to  our 
readers,  not  from  its  possessing  any  beauty, 
but  as  it  pointed  out  the  character  and  style 
of  the  poor  fellow. 

MILAGROS'  SONG. 

Metink  I  see  a  distant  light, 
Dear  my  'art  'tis  one  sad  night, 
De  moon  is  'id — de  sky  looks  dark, 
Dear  my  'art !  Ah !  dere's  a  spark ! 

My  poor  'orse  oh ! 

He  went  on  pursuing  his  ideas  as  the  dis- 
asters thickened,  accompanying  them  with 
strains  suited  to  the  style  of  thought,  making 
the  effect  altogether  absurd  enough.     It  was 
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an  "  improvisatore"  kind  of  talent;  but  un- 
happily he  would  break  out  into  any  fresh 
subject  that  came  upward,  so  that  his  songs 
were  in  fact  a  complete  jumble.  Here  the 
wind  whistled  sharply,  to  which  Milagros  re- 
sponded dolorously. 

'Ow  de  sand  drives  in  my  eye, 
I  wish  de  sand  would  cease  to  fly  j 
Dear  my  'art — de  journey's  rash, 
Eh  f  sure  dat  was  a  stronger  flash. 

My  poor  'orse  oh  ! 

The  rain  and  wind  again  overwhelmed  the 
musician,  but  the  song  speedily  was  resumed 
on  their  subsiding. 

Sad  night— sad  road — Ah  !  mine  poor  'orse, 
I  wish  him  took  me  to  Catorce; 
De  rain  will  make  de  water  'igh. 
And  den  I  shall  not  get  dere  dry : 

My  poor  'orse  oh ! 

The  effect  produced  by  the  figure  as  it  ad- 
vanced towards  the  party,  and  the  extraordi- 
nary expression  into  which  the  last  strain  fell, 
excited  a  shout  of  laughter,  which  swept  thrice 
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told  over  the  mountains,  and  was  borne  upon 
the  ni^ht  breeze.  The  oh !  was  given  from 
the  voice  comically  enough,  yet  it  was  left  at 
an  immeasurable  distance  by  the  ludicrous 
intonations  of  the  violin  strings,  which  ap- 
peared as  if  they  had  once  again  taken  up 
their  residence  in  the  bowels  of  the  animal, 
from  whence  they  were  supposed  originally 
to  have  been  derived.  No  effort  can  ade- 
quately describe  the  lugubrious  strain,  and 
even  the  Mexican,  uneasy  as  he  felt  for  the 
safety  of  Isabella,  could  not  avoid  smiling  at 
the  curious  character  advancing  up  the  moun- 
tain. 

The  light  of  the  torch  fell  at  once  upon 
Milagros,  and  exposed  his  face  and  person 
effectively;  setting  off  his  ludicrous  costume 
to  capital  advantage.  He  wore  a  broad- 
brimmed  Mexican  hat,  which  once  owned  a 
nobler  master,  and  had  been  tolerably  hand- 
some, if  any  judgment  could  be  placed  upon 
the  soiled,  defaced  silver  which  still  hunsf  in 
shreds  round  the  edges;  a  jacket,  positively 
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belonging"  to  the  hat,    but  if  possible  more 
worn,    patched   here   and  there   with   divers 
colours,  giving  it  a  sort  of  harlequin  appear- 
ance.     Round  his  shoulders  was  a  leathern 
belt,  suspended  from  which  hung  a  hatchet, 
and  his  girdle  displayed  a  brace  of  ill-made 
horse  pistols.     The  rest  of  his  accoutrements 
were  in  complete  unison,  evidently  gifts  from 
different  quarters,  and  presenting  all  the  co- 
Jours  of  the  rainbow :    nor  was  his  advance 
much  accelerated  by  a  huge  spur  attached  to 
the  left  heel,  and  which,  hitching  as  he  walked, 
by  no  means  improved  the  melody  of  his  air ; 
the  fiddle  now  and  then  screeching  out  most 
lamentably.     The  veteran  black  (for  he  was 
evidently  advanced  in  life,  the  white  curly 
hair  peeping*  betwixt  the  hat  and  forehead) 
seemed  thunderstruck  at  the  party  he  saw,  on 
w^hich  he  gazed,  totally  unable  to  compre- 
hend the  scene.    At  last  he  seemed  to  recover 
his  surprise,    and  his  eye  encountering  the 
oflance  of  the  Mexican,  he  struck  off  two  or 
three  joyful  chords,  exclaiming — 

*'  Ah,  Massa  'Nandez  !  me  tink  dis  meeting 
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'credible  !  Were  you  come  from,  eh,  Massa 
'Nandez  ?  Sad  night,  sad  road — all  sad  ! 
Dear  my  'art,  what  all  dem  people  come 
for?  Quite 'credible 'deed  'tis,  Massa 'Nan- 
dez." 

"  My  poor  fellow,"  said  the  Mexican,  "  we 
have,  like  yourself,  sustained  a  severe  loss ; 
but  the  object  differs  as  much  in  value  as  the 
brilliance  of  the  sun  exceeds  all  earthly  light 
in  splendour.  The  Lady  Isabella,  daughter 
to  the  noble  Viceroy,  Count  Galvez,  has  been 
seized  by  the  Indians,  and  is  suspected  to  be 
hidden  within  the  bowels  of  Catorce.  We 
are  in  quest  of  her,  and  only  wait  for  morn- 
ing's dawn  to  pursue  the  attempt." 

"  Dear  my  'art,  dat  is  more  and  more  'cre- 
dible. De  dam  Indins  are  cruel;  dey  stab 
deep — wery  deep,  Massa  'Nandez,  and  may 
be  on  us  'fore  we  ready  for  dem.  I  know  de 
willins!"  Here  Milagros  set  his  teeth  firm, 
placed  his  hand  on  his  hatchet,  as  if  under 
the  effect  of  anger,  and  seemed  lost  in' 
thought.  Suddenly  he  exclaimed,  striking 
his  clenched  hand  firm  on  his  limb — "  'Pend 
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on  it,  dey  put  de  poor  Lady  Is'bella  in  de 
mine.  Hush  !  what  noise  is  dat — is  it  de  dam 
Indins  come  V  The  speaker  drew  a  pistol 
from  his  girdle,  and  cocked  it  as  if  ready  for 
action. 

"  Put  down  your  weapon,  Milagros,"  said 
the  Mexican,  "  the  Indians,  be  assured,  can- 
not assail  us  suddenly.  Sentinels  are  placed 
round — men  used  to  the  encounter  with  such 
enemies;  and,  depend  on  it,  the  least  move- 
ment would  cause  an  alarm,  and  they  would 
•fire  their ."  Here  a  shot  from  a  car- 
bine was  heard  at  a  distance,  and  checked 
the  speech,  all  standing  upon  the  alert,  like 
men  used  to  be  guarded  against  sudden  as- 
sault. Nothing,  how^ever,  was  heard  farther, 
when  Fernandez  proceeded — "  but,  Milagros, 
keep  me  not  in  agony  longer ;  do  you  know 
where  the  mine  you  speak  of  is  situated  ?  Is 
it  near — can  it  be  reached — is  it  accessible  for 
mortal  daring?" 

"  Dear  my  'art,  Massa  'Nandez,  how  you 
run    on.     De    dam    Indins    can    be    found  if 
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"  If  whaf?"  asked  the  tortured  Mexican. 

"  Why,  if  I  can  'member  de  place,  Massa 
'Nandez,  dat's  all." 

"  Surely,  you  cannot  forget  it !  For  mercy's 
sake,  answer  me  quickly,  or  I  shall  go  wild 
with  apprehension.  My  life!  my  Isabella!" 
proceeded  the  Mexican,  "  here  at  least,  in  the 
face  of  Heaven,  I  dare  avow  my  love,  yet 
when  I  think  you  may  be  near,  and  in  the 
clutch  of  danger,  horrible  suspicions  haunt 
my  mind."  He  said  this  on  the  instant,  ap- 
pearing to  be  alone,  absorbed  in  one  con- 
templation: recollecting  other  witnesses  were 
near  beside  Milagros,  he  checked  himself, 
and  again  asked,  hastily — "  Do  you  now  re- 
collect the  mine?" 

"  I  do,  Massa  'Nandez." 

"  Can  you  lead  us  to  the  spot?" 

"  Dear  my  'art,  don't  look  so  fierce ;  I  tink 
I  can  find  de  spot." 

"  Will  you  do  so  at  once?  Nay,  no  preva- 
rication," seeing  Milagros  was  about  to  speak; 
*' remember  you  have  hinted  suspicion  about 
the  retreat  of  the  Indians,  and  they  must  be 
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made  proofs — aye,  proofs,  or  thy  wretched 
existence  is  no  longer  worth  a  thought.  Will 
you  do  so  at  once?" 

"  Massa  'Nandez,"  replied  Milagros,  shrink- 
ing with  terror,  "  I  will." 

"  How  came  you  to  have  knowledge  of  the 
mine?"  inquired  Fernandez. 

"  Dear  my  'art — dear  my  'art,  dere's  de 
rub.  Listen  to  me,  Massa  'Nandez,  and  hear 
someting  of  de  place  where  I  tink  de  poor 
Lady  Is'bella  is  confined.  About  two  sum- 
mers back,  dere  was  going  to  be  merry- 
making at  Catorce,  as  dere  may  be  now. 
— My  poor  'orse,  oh !"  Here  his  loss  came 
athwart  him,  and  dolefully  interrupted  the 
narrative,  causing  the  intense  eagerness  with 
which  the  Mexican  listened  to  be  broken  in 
upon  by  the  shouts  of  laughter,  which  were 
irresistible,  owing  to  the  ludicrous  grief  of 
Milagros.  "  Well,  Massa  'Nandez,  I  was 
cold  and  tired,  so,  wid  de  powder  from  my 
pistol  and  de  flint,  I  struck  de  light  and  made 
fire ;  after,  laid  down  'fore  de  fire.  I  'pose,  I 
must  sleep  long  time,  for  on  wake  up,  I  find 
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de  dam  Indins  round  me,  and  de  place  where 
I  make  fire,  all  shining  bright  like  silver, 
Massa  'Nandez.  De  dam  Indins  den  take  up 
my  wilin,  and  pull  'bout  de  strings.  Dey  no 
play  like  Milagros,  Meassa  'Nandez !  I  shew 
dem  music^dey  sing,  dance,  and  give  me 
drink.  I  play  more  and  more — dey  sing  and 
dance  more  and  more.  All  of  sudden,  I  fall 
'sleep  'gain,  and  when  wake  up,  find  myself 
and  wilin  in  a  large  place,  all  shining  bright, 
and,"  drawing  himself  close  to  the  Mexican, 
"  w'ere  de  dam  Indins  live.  'Pose  poor  Lady 
Is'bella  may  be  fall  'sleep  as  I  did  wid  my 
wilin — eh  I  Massa  'Nandez?" 

*'  For  the  sake  of  Heaven !"  exclaimed  the 
Mexican,  "  speak  more  plainly,  and  at  once 
say  how  we  are  to  find  the  entrance  to  the 
the  mine  !  The  tortures  of  the  Inquisition 
are  nothing  compared  with  the  wretchedness 
of  my  mind,  and  to  know  there  is  a  chance 
of  speedy  help  being  afforded,  makes  the 
Isnrcrincr  niomeuts  hours.  We  will  no  lons^er 
delay  an  instant!"  Rising  from  the  ground 
hastily,    he  called  his  companions  together, 
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and  havinjT  seen  that  their  fire-arms  were  in 
preparation,  caused  an  advanced  party  to  pro- 
ceed warily,  which  was  to  give  notice  should  an 
enemj  appear.  Having"  taken  this  precaution, 
and  robbed  the  heel  of  Milagros  of  the  spur 
attached  to  it,  the  Mexican  advanced  slowlv 
and  deliberately  down  tlie  defile  leading-  to 
Catorce,  followed  by  the  musician,  who  could 
only  exclaim — "  Quite  'credible  'deed  'tis, 
Massa  'Nandez." 
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CHAPTER  V, 

The  crackling  wood^-the  dense  white  cloud. 
Rose  o'er  the  mountain's  head : 

The  sweeping  blast  moan'd  fierce  and  loud- 
Wide  spread  the  gleam  of  red ! 

One  hand  press'd  firm,  fair  nature's  claim  to  hide, 
And  bent  his  noble  head,  and  sobbing  turn'd  aside. 

The  wandering  musician,  Milagros,who  we 
have  just  described,  had  been  a  servant  to 
the  father  of  Fernandez,  but  in  consequence 
of  good  conduct,  had  his  freedom  granted 
some  years  back.  Fond  of  a  wandering  life, 
and  having  moderate  skill  upon  the  violin, 
he  travelled  over  the  country,  sometimes  on 
foot,  but  oftener  on  horseback  :  for  the  animal 
he  usually  bestrode,  possessed  the  unusual  fa- 
culty of  holding  firm  possession  for  his  feet 
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in  rocky  or  mountainous  regions;  yet  occa- 
sionally made  genuflexions  not  altogether 
pleasing  to  the  rider  on  more  level  ground. 
He  had  made  a  lono"  march  to  reach  Catorce 
before  the  shades  of  evening-  fell  in ;  but 
the  suddenness  of  the  hurricane  had  compelled 
a  foot  journey,  in  order  to  prevent  both  mas- 
ter and  animal  from  being  swept  down  the 
precipices ;  which  somewhat  unceremoniously 
obtruded  themselves  in  this  mountainous  coun- 
try. He  had  scarcely  left  the  back  of  the 
poor  animal  an  instant,  ere  a  gust  of  wind 
whirling-  a  volume  of  sand  from  the  plains 
below,  with  the  velocity  of  lightning,  hurled 
it  headlong  down  the  abyss  ;  thus  terminating 
the  life  of  an  old  and  valued  friend,  second 
only  to  the  redoubted  steed  Rozinante,  having 
been  with  its  master  engaged  in  as  many  hair- 
breadth escapes.  His  musical  talent  made 
him  a  vast  addition  to  the  Indians;  and  for 
some  time  he  was  retained  (not  very  unwil- 
lingly, for  Milagros  loved  their  liquor,)  in  the 
mine.  Tired  however  of  the  life  he  led,  so 
unlike  the  freedom  he  had  been  accustomed 
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to,  and  which  was  more  irksome  from  cruelty, 
having  been  detected  in  leaving-,  Milagros 
made  his  escape ;  nor  had  he  ventured  near 
Catorce  until  this  very  evening,  when  his 
presence  promised  to  be  so  valuable  in  tra- 
cing Isabella.  His  astonishment,  therefore, 
may  readily  be  conceived  on  finding,  at  so 
unusual  a  time,  and  in  so  wild  a  district, 
the  son  of  his  old  master  and  a  body  of 
Mexicans,  seeking  vengeance  on  "  de  dam 
Indins." 

The  whole  cordillera  of  Catorce  is  desolate 
in  the  extreme,  scarcely  a  tree  or  shrub  grow- 
ing near  the  place,  giving  it  as  gloomy  a 
prospect  as  the  unhealthy  plains  surrounding 
the  deadly  Upas  tree  in  Java,  though  not 
bearing  the  pestilential  atmosphere  of  that 
supposed  horror  of  nature.  This  is  the  case 
at  the  present  day  ;  but  during  the  period  of 
which  we  are  now^  speaking,  the  mountains 
were  covered  with  woods,  giving  them  a  wilder 
character,  and  under  cover  of  their  shelter, 
the    "  Indios  Bravos,"*    committed  with  im- 

*  Unsubdued  Indians. 
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punitv,  ravages  on  all  who  fell  within  their 
grasp.  It  was  evident  that  their  intention  in 
thus  bearing"  off  the  Viceroy's  daughter,  had  a 
mercenary  as  well  as  a  revengeful  motive  ; 
for  the  expectation  of  a  handsome  otFer  as  a 
reward,  would  most  decidedly  be  a  tempta- 
tion to  such  wild  characters,  who,  though  ig- 
norant on  many  points,  still  knew  the  weighty 
influence  of  gold. 

The  Mexican  warily  advanced  towards  the 
spot  pointed  out  by  Milagros,  taking  peculiar 
care  to  be  armed  at  all  points  against  the 
disasters  which  might  befall  sudden  assault, 
that  being  the  plan  which  such  opponents 
usually  calculated  on.  Every  man  composing 
the  troop  had  been  selected  with  extraordinary 
care,  not  alone  for  personal  valour  and  dex- 
terity in  the  use  of  his  weapons,  but  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  antagonists 
with  whom  he  had  to  encounter.  He  judi- 
ciously divided  his  force  into  six  parties,  con- 
sistino"  of  twelve  men  in  each,  half  of  whom 
had  their  carbines  loaded  with  swan  shot,  the 
remainder  using  bullets,  thinking  if  one  party 
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became  assailed  unexpectedly,  bv  keeping  the 
whole  within  as  moderate  a  distance  as  the 
nature  of  the  ground  permitted,  they  might 
quickly  unite  and  sustain  the  attack  in  a  body. 
The  dawn  of  day  began  to  brighten  the 
iiorizon  just  as  they  were  advancing  towards 
the  "  Canada  de  los  Catorce,"*  and  a  full 
view  of  this  wild  district  was  at  once  afforded. 
The  tortuous  ascent  to  the  great  mountain 
was  barely  perceptible,  and  the  vast  altitude 
to  which  it  stretched  its  monstrous  head,  ren- 
dered the  prospect  awful  indeed.  At  the 
bottom,  where  the  mountains  form  a  valley, 
the  white  bed  of  a  torrent  rushed  along  with 
resistless  impetuosity,  sweeping  away  every 
thing  which  happened  to  fall  within  the  vortex 
of  its  power.  The  Indian  huts,  forming  an 
irregular  kind  of  village,  lay  scattered  be- 
neath, just  at  the  basement  of  the  largest 
mountain;  and  from  the  quiet  repose  in  which 
they  appeared  buried,  (broken  only  by  the 
roaring  of  the  stream,)  Fernandez  argued  that 
the  inhabitants  were  unaware  of  their  ap- 
*  Opening  of  the  pass  of  Catorce. 
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proach.  As  they  quietly  descended  to  the 
valley  below,  a  turn  of  the  rock  brought  them 
in  view  of  a  solitarv  habitation,  alone  drearv 
enough  to  make  the  very  frame  chill  at  the 
desolation  of  its  aspect ;  but,  added  to  the 
sight  near  it,  more  than  sufficient  to  check  for 
a  second  the  very  stream  of  life  itself.  Placed 
on  a  score  poles,  as  many  heads  were  seen 
in  all  the  ghastliness  of  recent  dissolution,  the 
blood  yet  reeking  from  the  severed  necks. 
Fernandez  and  the  troops  stood  aghast  with 
horror,  for  they  recognized  them  as  belong- 
ing to  the  bodies  of  the  Spanish  soldiers  ac- 
companying Don  Antonio  Medina.  On  a 
nearer  inspection  the  features  of  their  leader 
could  not  be  detected  in  these  terrific  rem- 
nants of  mortality,  which  were  made  more 
awful  as  the  hair  waved  with  the  mornino- 
breeze,  and  the  poles  occasionally  bent  back- 
ward and  forward,  swayed  by  its  influence. 
The  Mexican  was  unmanned — his  generous 
courage  and  noble  nature  gave  way  before 
this  dreadful  sight,  and  he  wept  aloud.  Pre- 
vious to  entering  the  hut,  the   soldiers  had 
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taken  a  deep  oath  of  veng-earice,  and  the  look 
which  each  turned  on  his  comrade,  gave  con- 
vincing proof  that  it  was  registered  in  their 
minds,  and  not  lightly  to  be  effaced.  Mila- 
gros  was  terrified  strangely,  nor  was  it  to  be 
wondered  at ;  he  could  however  advise  Fer- 
nandez that  they  were  near  the  place  he  had 
been  seized  by  the  Indians,  exclaiming  under 
the  influence  of  horror  and  fear— 

'*Take  care,  Massa  'Nandez,  de  dam  Indins; 
quite  'credible,  dear  my  'art — Oh !  my  poor 
'orse.  Dey  stab  deep — deep  ;  I  told  so, 
Massa  'Nandez — I  told  so.  Kill — kill  all  de 
dam,  dam  Indins!"  at  the  same  time  taking 
his  hatchet  in  one  hand,  he  whirled  it  with 
singular  dexterity  round  his  head,  and  fired 
off  a  pistol  unwittingly  with  the  other;  which 
sudden  report  startled  the  Mexican,  who 
shook  Milagros  for  his  folly  and  carelessness  : 
he  still  however  went  on  under  the  excite- 
ment— 

"  Can't  'elp  it,  Massa  'Nandez  :  kill— kill 
de  dam,  dam  Indins.  De  poor  creturs  cry 
out  from  top  of  pole,  to  kill  all  Indins — dere 
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blood  wants  wash  away — quite  'credible,  'deed 
'tis,  Massa  'Nandez  ;"  here  his  terror  a  little 
subsided,  though  in  following  Fernandez  into 
the  hut,  he  still  murmured  out  in  the  same 
strain.  The  appearance  of  the  hovel  inter- 
nally has  been  already  described,  yet  the 
sight  now  presenting  itself,  added  terribly  to 
the  effect.  On  the  floor,  deluged  in  blood, 
lay  the  Indian  woman,  still  dressed  in  the 
splendid  garments  of  Isabella  ;  the  elegance 
and  costliness  of  which  heightened  materially 
the  hideous  appearance  a  sudden  and  violent 
death  had  imprinted  on  the  diabolical  fea- 
tures. 

A  couch  standing  on  one  side,  appeared  to 
have  been  recently  occupied;  indeed  from  the 
covering  wrapping  over  the  upper  part,  Fer- 
nandez was  led  to  turn  it  aside,  but  he  started 
back  with  just  such  an  exclamation  of  horror 
as  can  be  imagined  any  person  would  feel  on 
touching  unexpectedly  a  viper,  or  some  other 
frightful  animal  in  nature.  Thouo-h  nothinof 
of  this  sort  met  his  eye,  still  the  sight  was 
affecting  in  the  extreme,  for  the  head  of  the 
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g'allant,  though  impetuous  Spaniard,  lay  se- 
vered from  the  body,  and  pillowed  in  gore. 
The  Mexican  gazed  at  the  hideous  spectacle, 
stupified  literally  with  horror,  nor  was  he 
capable  of  recovering  at  once  from  the  stag- 
gering evidence  of  death  before  him.  When 
he  did  rouse  himself,  the  effort  was  more 
dreadful,  for  he  saw  not  beneath  the  coverino* 
which  had  decorated  the  person  of  Isabella, 
and  which  her  loveliness  had  made  surpass- 
ingly beautiful,  any  evidence  beyond  the 
fearful  fact,  but  that  the  owner,  the  sole — the 
only  blessing  which  he  had  looked  forward  to 
in  this  world,  had  been  barbarously,  perhaps 
recently  slaughtered.  The  evidence,  indeed, 
was  strong,  and  it  would  have  destroyed  the 
intellect  of  the  Mexican,  had  not  Milagros 
seen  the  glance  he  cast  at  the  clothing,  and 
hastened  to  console  him. 

"  Come,  good  Massa  'Nandez,  cheer  up, 
de  dam  Indins  no  kill  de  Lady  Is'bella;  not 
credible,  Massa  'Nandez:  dey  take  her  to  de 
mine  —  Milagros  know  de  way  —  Milagros 
shew  good  Massa  'Nandez."    This  consolation 
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had  some  effect ;  and  the  Mexican  raised  his 
head,  which  had  dropped  down  on  his  breast, 
as  despairing  of  the  safety  of  Isabella.  He 
started — shuddered  fearfully,  as  if  endeavour- 
ing" to  shake  off  (as  a  man  of  strong  nerve 
would  do,)  the  vast  oppression  on  his  mind, 
and  rushed  hastily  from  the  hut.  Calling  to 
the  troops,  in  a  few  words  he  desired  them  to 
follow  speedily,  yet  with  precaution,  the  foot- 
steps of  himself  and  Milagros,  briefly  ex- 
plaining what  he  had  witnessed  within.  With 
a  shout,  which  ran  like  pealing  thunder  over 
the  mountains,  they  prepared  to  advance  upon 
the  village,  to  which  point  the  musician  has- 
tened with  more  speed  than  his  age  warranted 
Fernandez  to  expect. 

The  troop  had  not  advanced  far  when  Mi- 
lagros exclaimed,  "  Look  dere — look,  look, 
Massa  'Nandez — de  dam  Indins — 1  know  de 
red  fedders — dey  come  on — dey  come  on — 
now — now  Massa  Nandez' men  kill — kill  all  de 
dam,  dam  Indins."  He  had  scarcelv  uttered 
the  words,  when  a  deafening  yell  echoed  from 
all  sides ;  and  a  volley  of  arrows,  lances,  and 
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musketry  awept  through  the  air,  and  the  whole 
mountain  became  as  if,  bj  the  effect  of  magic, 
thickened  with  human  beings.  The  attempt 
however  was  impotent,  for  upon  the  previous 
direction  given  by  Fernandez,  the  troops  fell 
fiat  on  the  ground,  thus  escaping  free  from 
injury.  The  rage  of  the  Indians  at  this  ma- 
noeuvre became  terrific,  and  thev  rushed  for- 
ward  with  wild  and  unearthlv  cries,  thinking  to 
crush  the  small  but  heroic  band  opposed  to 
them.  They  had  however  to  deal  with  anta- 
gonists prepared  for  such  assaults ;  and  upon 
their  approaching  within  fair  range  for  effect, 
they  received  in  the  centre  of  their  dense 
body,  such  a  sweeping  terrific  fire  of  swan 
shot  and  bullets  from  half  the  troop,  that  they 
staggered  back,  shrieking  with  terror  and  an- 
guish. Many  fell  dead,  and  the  numbers  that 
appeared  wounded  were  incredible,  for  in  the 
retreat  vast  heaps  who  had  not  sunk  under  the 
fire,  dropped  down  mortally  wounded.  At  a 
little  distance  however,  they  rallied  under  the 
direction  of  one  who  appeared  to  act  as  chief, 
and  whose  noble  deportment  and  bold  de- 
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meanour,  astonished  even  the  troops  opposed 
to  him.     This  time,  they  came  on  more  regu- 
larly, though  the  effect  of  the  galling  fire  was 
the  same,  and  its  severity  was  so  dreadful  that 
with  all  the  efforts  of  their  leader  (and  they 
were  heroic)  he  could  not  prevent  them  from 
wavering.     At  this  period  of  the  contest,  Mila- 
gros  who  had  behaved  nobly,  advanced  to- 
wards Fernandez  and  whispered,  to  which  the 
Mexican  appeared  to  give  an  attentive  ear. 
The  panic  now  became  general,  and  the  flight 
equally  so,   the  runaways  making  towards  a 
bridge  which  rose  across  the  stream  and  led 
to  the  village.  The  pursuers, eager  for  revenge, 
and  as  active  as  their  opponents  gained  ground, 
and  whenever  they  came  within  range  of  shot 
the  volleys  of  musketry  rolled  heavily,  falling 
amidst  the  flying  crowd  with  fearful  precisian. 
Some  of  the  bolder  Indians,  maddened  by  de- 
spair,  rushed  upon  the  Mexicans ;  but  here 
they  also  met  death,  for  those  who  escaped 
the  bullet,  spiked  themselves  upon  the  bayonet, 
which  offered  an   irresistible  barrier  against 
advance! 
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Having  to  halt  occasionally  to  load,  the  In- 
dians by  degrees  advanced  towards  the  stream, 
and  no  doubt  would  have  escaped  had  not  the 
Itnpediment  Milagros   placed  in    their  road 
made  it  impossible.     With  twenty  of  the  Mex- 
icans, he  had  made  a  sweep  round  a  defile  by 
a  much  nearer  path,  and  taken  possession  of 
the  only  passage  over  the  torrent.     By  this 
decided  manoeuvre,  the  Indians  were  enclosed 
between  two  fires,  nor  was  the  fierceness  of  the 
assault  relaxed  until  the  whole  tribe  became 
extinct,  with  the  exception  of  one  man,  the 
chief  already  mentioned.     Finding  the  bridge 
possessed  by  the  enemy,  he  made  an  instant 
plunge  into  the  flood,  and,  breasting  the  stream 
boldly,  swam  towards  the  opposite  side,  with 
an  evident  intention  of  gaining  the  village. 
Milagros  now  shouted  out  loudly — 

"  Dat  de  dam  willin— dat  de  dam  Indin-^- 
swim,  'Massa  Nandez,  swim,  or  he  kill  de  poor 
Lady  Is'bella !" 

This  was  sufficient  to  rouse  the  Mexican  to 
instant  exertion  ;  catching  a  carbine  from  one 
near,  he  dashed  at  once  after  the  Indian,  and 
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was,  if  possible,  more  s^ift  than  the  pursued. 
The  whole  group  grounded  their  arms,  watch- 
ing with  intense  interest  the  termination  of  a 
struggle,  which  appeared  now  to  centre    in 
the  two  individuals  heading  the  stream.     The 
Indian  however  by  degrees  gained  the  ad- 
vantage, no  doubt  from  knowing  the  nature 
of  the  place  better  than  Fernandez  did,  who 
had  also  to  hold  his  carbine  above  water ; 
for  just  as  he  crossed  half  the  expanse,  he 
found  foothold,  by  which  means  he  was  able 
to  run  with  velocity.     Shots  were  now  sent 
after  him  in  every  direction,  but  ineffectually  : 
his  course  continuing  unimpeded.    The  Mexi- 
can, by  desperate  exertion,  at  last  gained  land, 
and  pursued  with  redoubled  ardour  the  flying 
Indian.    Milagros  having  fired  a  soldier's  car- 
bine, also  plunged  into  the  torrent,  following 
the  Mexican  as  speedily  as  his  age  permitted. 
The  Mexican  pursued  the  track  of  the  In- 
dian as  steadily  and  surely  as  the  hound  pur- 
sues the  flying  deer  ;  keeping  just  near  enough 
to  the   object,  yet  afraid  to  stop  and  fire,  lest 
he  might  in  his  agitation  miss  the  mark,  and 
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thus  give  a  chance  away  ;  which  in  so  despe- 
rate a  race,  was  not  lightly  to  be  yielded. 
They  had  now  gained  the  village,  and  just  as 
Fernandez  came  almost  widiin  grasp  of  the 
Indian,  he  vanished  into  a  hut  and  the  trace 
became  lost.  Fernandez  now  considered  the 
case  hopeless,  and  his  heart  died  within  him 
for  he  knew  that  if  the  Indian  reached  Isabella, 
her  death  was  certain. 

He  heard  footsteps  rapidly  approaching, 
and  on  turning  round  saw  Milagros  gasping 
for  breath,  and  nearly  sinking  from  exhaus- 
tion. The  noble  fellow,  though  incapable  of 
speaking,  made  motion  for  Fernandez  to  fol- 
low, and  was  instantly  obeyed. 

The  side  of  the  hut  near  the  mountain,  had 
a  rude  ladder  against  it,  which  Milagros  as- 
cended, followed  by  the  Mexican.  Pushing 
hard  against  the  top,  a  kind  of  frame-work 
gave  way,  presenting  a  vast  cavern,  which  was 
lit  up  by  an  indistinct  torch-light.  Seizing 
one  which  burnt  feebly,  Milagros  advanced 
rapidly  along  several  rough  passages,  the 
light  from  the  torch  shining  sufficiently  dis- 
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tinct  to  convince  Fernandez  they  were  in  the 
mine.  A  shriek— a  female  shriek,  the  shriek 
of  Isabella  now  smote  the  ear  of  the  Mexican, 
who  rushed  forward  with  Milagros  in  despe- 
rate energy!  At  the  extremity  of  that  part  of 
the  cavern  which  they  now  entered,  a  female 
was  struggling  firmly,  yet  ineiFectually  against 
the  Indian,  but  whose  strength  was  evidently 
sinking  under  the  superior  power  of  the  assail- 
ant. Milagros  now  shouted  out ;  upon  which 
the  Indian  turned,  and  seeing  the  succour  ap- 
proaching, flung  Isabella  (for  it  was  no  other) 
to  the  earth,  drew  his  hatchet  from  his  girdle 
and  raised  it  in  the  act  of  striking.  The  Mex- 
ican saw  the  dangerous,  nay,  the  horrible 
death  which  awaited  Isabella,  and  here  his 
firm  hand  and  eye  rendered  instant  aid.  As 
the  Indian  elevated  his  weapon,  and  just  as  it 
was  descending,  the  arm  suddenly  became  ar- 
rested: falling  powerless  by  his  side.  Fernan- 
dez had  levelled  his  carbine  with  fatal  preci- 
sion, and  the  ball  went  as  swift  and  straight  to 
ts  mark,  as  the  arrow  did,  which  sped  from  the 
bow  of  Tell,  when  shooting  at  the  apple  on 
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his  son's  head.  The  moment  too  was  as  cri- 
tical, for  the  life  or  death  of  a  beloved  object 
depended  on  the  surety  of  the  aim.  The  In- 
dian, on  receiving"  his  death-wound,  for  the 
bullet  passed  through  his  body,  in  the  agonies 
of  death  made  several  ineffectual  clutches  at 
Isabella,  feeling  for  his  knife,  but  which  she 
fortunately  was  enabled  to  avoid.  Fernan- 
dez and  Milagros  now  advanced,  the  latter 
stooped  down,  and  placing  his  pistol  close  to 
the  Indian's  ear,  fired,  which  instantly  extin- 
guished the  slight  spark  of  life  remaining", 
exclaiming,  at  the  same  time — "  Kill — kill  all 
de  dam — dam  Indins." 

The  bold  attempt  of  the  Indians  in  seizing- 
so  noble  a  lady  as  the  Viceroy's  daughter, 
made  it  necessary,  that  some  signal  notice 
should  be  taken,  in  order  to  strike  a  paralysing 
terror  into  the  remnant  who  might  have  es- 
caped, supposing  all  the  tribe  were  not  en- 
g'aged  in  the  recent  contest.  The  troops  hav- 
ing speedily  advanced  to  the  succour  of  Fer- 
nandez, fearing  he  might  be  led  into  some  am- 
buscade, enabled  him  to  act  effectively.  The 
hand  vehicle  whichhad  conveyed  Isabella  to  the 
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valley  remained  in  the  mine,  into  which  she 
was  placed,  with  a  tenderness  which  her  debili- 
tated state  made  requisite ;  and  with  the  great- 
est care  conveyed  to  Guadalupe,  where  she  re- 
ceived every  attention  her  rank  and  situation 
commanded.  Half  the  troops  (scarcely  an  in- 
dividual having  sustained  serious  injury)  were 
left  with  Milagros  and  the  second  in  command, 
who  had  strict  orders  to  destroy  the  Indian 
village,  nor  to  leave  a  vestige  standing.  The 
huts  being  lightly  built, and  of  an  inflammable, 
dry  nature,  blazed  with  terrific  fury;  indeed 
so  rapidly  did  the  flames  extend,  and  so  frfeshly 
had  the  wind  risen,  that  the  woods  got  entan- 
gled in  the  labyrinth  of  fire,  presenting  a  con- 
flagration of  the  most  awful  kind.  The  whole 
mountain  of  Catorce  became  one  volume  of 
light,  which  could  be  distinctly  seen  for  miles 
round,  the  dense  body  of  smoke  curling  in 
mighty  clouds  up  to  heaven,  wreathing  as  it 
ascended  amidst  flakes  of  fire,  swept  upward 
by  the  wind.  Fernandez,  as  he  proceeded  by 
the  side  of  the  vehicle,  in  which  Isabella  re- 
clined, beheld  with  astonishment  the  burning 
evidence  of  vengeance  taken  upon  the  Indi- 
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ans,  and  the  recollection  of  it  was  so  potent, 
that  little  interruption  occurred  afterwards 
from  their  wild  depredations,  the  terrible  re- 
cord remaining  engraved  in  characters  of  fire 
too  powerful  to  be  easily  effaced.  The  troops 
retreated  rapidly  before  the  resistless  element, 
and  as  every  crash  was  heard,  Milagros  ex- 
claimed with  energy  and  violent  gesticula- 
tions— "  kill — kill — burn— burn  all  de  red  fed- 
dered  dam  Indins !"  And  as  he  passed  the 
heads  (which  the  velocity  of  the  flames  com- 
pelled them  to  leave  unburied)  he  pointed  to 
the  ruined  valley,  raging  as  it  did  with  their 
vengeance,  "  dere— dere— poor  kill'd  creturs 

see — see — de    dam    red    feddered    Indins 

burn — de  blood  wash  away — poor  creturs,  de 
fire  will  burn  Indins— heads  all— all  burn  wid 
fire !" 

Speedy  messengers  were  despatched  to 
Chapultepec  with  the  joyful  news  of  Isabella's 
recovery,  and  the  destruction  of  the  marau- 
ders, who  had  dared  run  upon  so  bold  a  ven- 
ture. Count  Galvez  was  in  ecstacy  at  the 
safety  of  an  only  child ;  yet  the  information 
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of  the  unhappy  fate  of  Don  Antonio  cast  a 
heavy  gloom  over  the  tidings.  His  generous 
ardour  and  devotion  made  a  sad  impression 
upon  Isabella,  whose  recovery  from  the  rapid 
events  which  had  happened  was  tedious. 
Youth  however,  and  that  soother  of  most 
earthly  woes,  time,  enabling  her  gradually  to 
recover  the  shock  her  health  had  sustained. 

The  reception  which  the  gallant  Mexican 
and  his  brave  associates  met  with  on  their 
return  to  Mexico  was  flattering  in  the  extreme. 
The  most  influential  inhabitants  came  out 
from  the  city  to  g^reet  the  heroes  wdio  had  so 
nobly  revenged  their  slaughtered  friends,  and 
every  window  was  filled  with  the  fair  crea- 
tures, who  on  all  occasions  are  so  ready  to  re- 
ward the  cause  of  honour  and  patriotism. 

Isabella,  on  her  recovery,  informed  Fer- 
nandez of  the  disastrous  fate  of  Antonio.  He 
it  was  who  fired  the  carbine,  but  thoug-h  it  de- 
cidedly  saved  her  life,  it  rang  his  death  knell; 
for  before  anv  elfective  resistance  could  be 
offered,  the  few  soldiers  were  surrounded  in- 
stantly bv  the  Indians,  and  slaughtered.     The 
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bodies  it  is  supposed  were  flung  down  into 
the  torrent  which  the  heavy  rain  had  swelled, 
and  thus  borne  away.  This  information  af- 
fected the  Mexican  strangely ;  he  could  not 
avoid  honouring  the  memory  of  a  man  so  de- 
voted and  brave  as  the  gallant  Spaniard ! 
How  little  would  his  coolness  have  availed, 
had  not  the  bold  advance  of  Don  Antonio 
taken  place  ?  He  looked  upon  the  event  as 
a  signal  interposition  of  heaven,  and  if  the 
soul  of  his  impetuous,  yet  generous  rival 
needed  a  prayer  for  its  salvation,  it  was  at 
once  fervently  and  sincerely  afforded ! 

One  circumstance  however  still  marred  the 
happiness  of  the  Mexican,  and  although  Count 
Galvez  from  his  heart  wished  to  give  him  Isa- 
bella, still  the  fatal  law  of  Spain  intervened. 

This  however  was  very  shortly  to  be  re- 
moved. The  next  arrival  from  the  mother 
country  brought  despatches  to  the  Viceroy, 
which  contained  the  summit  of  bliss  for  the 
Mexican.  The  king,  in  consequence  of  the 
representations  which  had  been  transmitted  to 
him  concerning  the  gallant  conduct  of  Don 
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Jose  Fernandez,  had  enclosed  a  patent  of 
nobility,  granting  him,  with  the  title  of  Mar- 
quis de  los  Catorce,  the  rights  and  immunities 
of  a  Spanish  subject,  and  a  share  for  ever  to 
his  descendants  in  the  mines  which  promised 
to  be  so  valuable. 

Milagros  was  also  handsomely  remembered, 
passing  the  rest  of  his  days  near  his  beloved 
"  Massa  "Nandez  and  the  dear  Lady  Is'bella,'' 
with  whom  he  was  long  cherished  and  re- 
spected, and  after  his  death  a  handsome  mo- 
nument was  raised  in  Mexico  to  his  remem- 
brance. His  memory  however  will  last  longer 
than  the  tomb,  which  most  likely  in  the  con- 
vulsions which  have  so  recently  agitated 
that  still  unsettled  country,  no  longer  exists ; 
but  the  mine  he  had  the  fortune  to  discover 
still  bears  his  name.  Chapultepec  once  again 
blazed  with  refulgence,  and  the  splendid  ce- 
lebration of  the  nuptials  of  the  Marquis  de 
los  Catorce  with  the  daughter  of  the  en- 
lightened Viceroy,  must  close  the  tale. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


The  gallant  vessel  breasts  the  wave, 
To  many  a  wretched  soul — a  grave ! 
The  tranquil  breeze  and  clear  blue  sky 
Set  off  her  swelling  majesty. 
One  moment's  storm,  and  that  slight  speck 
Might  instantly  become  a  wreck. 

At  a  small  village  on  the  Cornish  coast, 
within  a  moderate  distance  of  the  beach,  stood 
a  compact  yet  elegant  building.  Any  one 
looking  from  below  could  observe  it  perched 
on  the  clifiF,  amidst  the  beautiful  foliage  which 
artificial  aid  had  contributed  to  encourajre. 
The  country  round  was  picturesque  and  re- 
tired ;  indeed  the  village,  on  the  outskirts  of 
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which  this  cottag-e  stood,  being  far  removed 
from  a  large  town,  the  inhabitants  were  to  a 
certain   extent  free   from  the  sway  a  mixed 
society  usually  yields.     The  period  which  the 
narrative   bears,    might  have    been  sixty   or 
seventy  years  back — the  time  however  is  im- 
material; for  the  events  that  occurred  are  from 
the   book   of  nature — ^a  volume    ever    open 
and  which    has   presented    similar    features, 
though  the   habits   and  manners   of  various 
countries  may  in  some   degree   have  varied 
them.  If  we  consider  the  incidents  which  have 
formed  the  different  annals  for  fiction,  the  same 
human  heart  has  existed  from  the  creation  of 
the  world,  unchang'ed  and  probably  unchange- 
able ;  and  though  education  may  have  given 
a  polish  to  society,  yet  it  has  drawn  forth  from 
many  a  poor  wretch,  who  might  have  pursued 
an  honest  progress  through  life,  fearful  and 
overpowering  passions ;  and  which,  but  for  its 
unveiled  mysteries,  might  have  lain  dormant 
and  harmless  as  the  humble  cot,  which  shelter- 
ed his  innocent,  therefore  happy  hours  ! 

Two  naval  officers  and  a  boat's  crew  had  just 
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landed  from  a  frigate,  which  lay  within  a  stone's 
cast  from  the  shore,  with  all  her  sails  wreathed 
up,  and  lying  as  motionless  and  harmless  up- 
on the  calm  sea,  as  an  infant  slumbering-  upon 
the  bosom  of  its  mother.  The  gallant  vessel 
had  but  freshly  cast  anchor,  and  the  sailors 
could  be  plainly  seen  in  all  the  joyful  excite- 
ment which  their  arduous  profession  now  and 
then  permits  them  to  unburthen,  when  im- 
perative duty  interferes  not. 

As  the  boat,  with  a  strong  and  lusty  pull 
from  the  crew,  neared  the  shore,  and  with  a 
a  second  bounded  on  the  beach,  the  officers, 
with  the  ardour  of  youth  and  the  elasticity 
nature  has  attached  to  it,  sprung  upon  their 
native  land!  Both  were  in  the  prime  of  man- 
hood, and  both  also  were  strikingly  handsome, 
though  the  darkness  of  complexion,  clear 
black  eye,  and  prominent  features  of  the  one 
who  first  touched  the  beach,  were  well  and 
effectually  contrasted  by  the  open  physiog- 
nomy, clearer  skin,  and  frank  demeanour  of 
the  second.  The  former  wore  the  uniform  of 
a  post-captain,  the  latter  of  a  lieutenant ;  yet 
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from  the  joyous  laug-h  and  familiar  footing  on 
which  they  both  appeared  to  be,  as  they  arm 
in  arm  ascended  the  cliff  in  the  direction  of  the 
villa  just  described,  it  was  very  evident,  that 
the  distinction  of  rank  which  on  board  is  so 
necessary  to  be  upheld,  was  at  once  set  aside 
when  upon  "  terra  Jlrma,^^ 

"There  now.  Jack,"  said  the  coxswain,  a 
gallant  weather-beaten  fellow,  as  rough  and 
rugged  as  the  oak,  and  with  a  heart  as  sound  : 
"  there  now  go  two  noble  officers — as  brave, 
as  ever  commanded  a  crew  of  Britons.  God 
bless  them! — God  bless  them! — they  are  an 
honour  to  his  Majesty's  service  and  to  old 
England.  They  shall  never  need  a  seconder 
while  old  Philip  Oakum  lives." 

"To  be  sure  they  are,  Phil,"  said  the  sailor 
addressed — '*  and  were  all  the  officers  who 
have  command  of  such  tight  little  frigates  as 
the  '  Wengeance'  there,  as  kind  and  attentive 
to  the  sailors'  wants,  his  Majesty  never  need 
hang  any  one  for  mutiny  at  the  yard  arm ;  for, 
damn  me,  if  a  fellow  mus'n't  have  the  heart  of 
Beelzebub  himself,  if  he  stirred  up  against  such 
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fine  spirits,  as  those  of  Captain  Wincent's  and 
his  cousin,  our  lieutenant." 

"  Give  us  your  fin,  Jack,"  said  the  cox- 
swain," you  are  one  o'the  right  sort — never  de- 
sarting-  a  friend  in  the  hour  of  need,  neither 
allovving"  that  friend  to  be  spoken  ill  of,  be- 
hind his  back.  Look  ye  now  at  the  'Ven- 
geance,' doesn't  she  lay  quiet  ^ — Lord  bless 
her,  she  is  a  tig-ht  rigg'd  vessel,  and  I'll  be 
bound  no  one  would  suspect  she  had  such  a  set 
of  teeth,  to  peep  at  her  now." 

''Aye,''  replied  Jack  Yardarm,  "she  does 
look  pretty  enough — she  just  puts  me  in  mind 
of  that  'ere  foreigneer,  we  seed.  Who'd  have 
thought  now,  that  out  of  her  pretty  mouth 
she'd  have  womited  fire  ? — but  you  know,  Phil, 
she  did,  just  like  our  Wengeance  when  she's 
a  angered;  though  she  didn't  bark  like  our 
Wengeance  to  be  sure,  warn't  it  wonderful?'* 

"  Wonderful  !  no,  Jack,  it  icarn't^only  you 
ai-n't  up  to  'em  as  I  am.  Why  I  watched  her 
put  some  sort  of  stuff  into  her  mouth  first,  so 
that  the  fire  became  harmful ;  1  don't  see  how- 
sumever  the  likeness,  for  that  foreigner  was  all 
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sham ;  but,  strike  my  topsail,  if  the  Vengeance 
has  has  any  of  that  cargo  about  her!  But 
come,  draw  the  boat  in  shore  and  make  her 
fast,  so  that  she  may  be  ready  when  wanted. 
You  and  1  will  stay  here  till  the  captain  wants 
us,  and  the  rest  may  go  up  to  the  house,  as  he 
ordered." 

This  having  been  attended  to,  Philip  drew 
from  his  jacket  pocket  an  old  companion,  a 
tobacco  box ;  and  deliberately  turning  a  decent 
quantum  of  the  contents  out  into  his  palm, 
placed  the  index  finger  plump  upon  it,  drew 
it  between  that  and  his  thumb,  and  adroitly 
placed  the  roll  into  a  corner  of  his  mouth  ;  an 
old  receptacle  for  many  such  morsels.  Having 
performed  this  absolute  requisite,  (for  a  man 
used  to  such  stimulus  would  rather  be  deprived 
of  his  dinner,  than  go  without  it,)  he  desired 
Jack  to  seat  himself  by  the  side  of  the  boat, 
while  he  told  him  the  story  "for  which  he  had 
been  ax'd."  Havinof  settled  himself  a  little 
comfortable,  Philip  thus  commenced  his  nar- 
rative— 

"  About  two-and-twenty  years  ago  (T  was 
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then  near  upon  forty)  1  left  his  Majesty's  service 
to  go  into  an  Indiaman,  and  came  under  the 
command  of  the  father  of  our  present  gallant 
captain.  Under  his  directions,  our  crew 
made  many  profitable  voyages,  and  no  doubt, 
had  his  honour  lived,  my  fortune  had  now 
been  snug  enough.  It  was  not  his  lot,  how- 
sumever,  to  be  along-lived  man;  therefore, 
as  we  swam  on  the  same  water  our  harbour  had 
nearly  been  alike;  but  it  was  judged  proper 
to  be  otherwise,  and  my  life,  with  some  few 
others,  was  saved  from  the  wreck  of  the  ves- 
sel. You  are,  like  myself,  an  old  seaman, 
Jack,  and  have  witnessed  what  a  land-iubber 
cannot  even  dream  of,  a  storm  at  sea :  yet 
mayhap  you  never  beheld  what  I  have,  not- 
withstanding. One  evening,  the  wind  sunk 
down  all  at  once,  and  the  sky  lowered  and 
threatened ;  casting  over  the  face  of  the  ocean 
a  doubtful  light,  looking  for  all  the  world  as 
if  every  star  in  it  had  an  extinguisher  put 
over  it.  We  had  made  every  preparation  to 
meet  the  hurricane,  but,  Lord  love  you,  it 
came  upon  us  so  tight  and  fast,  that  our  ves- 
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sel,  though  a  stout  and  brave  one,  shook  to 
her  very  planks,  and  soon  became  unmanage- 
able. The  pumps  for  a  time,  boldly  worked, 
kept  us  afloat,  but  it  couldn't  last  long,  for 
the  poor  fellows,  after  slaving  till  all  chance 
was  over,  took  to  the  liquor,  and  then  you 
know  the  thing  was  settled."  Somehow  or 
other,  I  never  could  understand  that  plan  of 
proceeding ;  for  if  a  man  be  overtaken  by  the 
firm  hand  of  Providence,  and  belike  beckon- 
ed to  another  world,  he  might  as  well,  at  the 
last  step,  make  a  decent  and  Christian-like 
ending;  so  that  he  may  the  more  readily 
answer  his  sins  hereafter.  "  I  have  already 
said  the  ship  became  leaky,  and  the  water 
poured  in,  rough  and  rude,  over  the  decks. 
Our  noble  captain  had  a  venture  on-board, 
Jack — a  gallant,  noble  venture — and  such  a 
one  as  rarely  ship  carries  to  sea — I  mean  a 
woman  ! — that  woman  was  his  wife,  and  a 
beautiful  creature.  Heaven  knows,  she  was  ! 
The  water  coming  in  below  forced  her  above, 
and  the  captain,  in  order  to  secure  her  poor 
crazy  limbs  from  rolling,  for  she  was  fright- 
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ened  terribly,  lashed  her  to  the  mast,  standing 
beside  to  console  her.  Consolation,  Jack,  is 
very  well,  if  any  chance  remains — here  there 
was  none :  round  and  round,  the  sky  was 
dark,  and  the  waves,  borne  by  the  hurricane, 
foamed  over  the  decks;  now  and  then  carry- 
ing some  wretched  sinners  to  their  last  ac- 
count. Our  poor  lady  had  only  seen  the 
ocean  in  all  its  beauty,  calm  and  still ;  it  now 
was  awful  indeed,  for,  seaman  as  I  am,  never 
did  I  look  upon  such  a  storm !  She  shrieked 
out  loud  and  wild,  but  the  wind  only  answered 
her  moaning.  Suddenly  a  vast  wave  rolled 
over,  and  when  it  passed  away,  I  looked.  Jack, 
but  the  poor  lady  was  dead — stone  dead ! 
Our  noble  captain,  though  he  had  borne  up 
like  a  man  against  the  storm,  now  became  a 
very  child.  He  stood  gazing  upon  her,  I  may 
say,  broken-hearted,  for  she  was  the  fondest 
and  truest  wife,  to  a  kind  and  good  husband, 
and  as  fine  a  fellow  as  ever  walked  the  deck. 
For  a  little  time  he  scarcely  believed  she  was 
gone,  but  when  he  found  it  was  really  the 
case,  I  shall  never  forget  the  piteous  look  he 
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cast  on  me,  and  then  on  the  poor  cold  corpse. 
In  her  terror,  the  hair  had  escaped  from  its 
hold,  and  falling  over  her  shoulders  so  dark 
and  full,  made  her  face  appear  more  pale 
than  it  might  have  been.  The  captain  took 
hold  of  it,  but  so  gently ;  as  much  so  as  if  she 
had  been  alive,  and  made  it  firm  to  his  own 
body,  thinking,  I  suppose,  that  it  would  pre- 
vent her  from  being  washed  from  him.  What 
occurred  after,  Jack,  I  cannot  say;  but  one 
crash  bore  down  the  mast,  striking  me,  with 
several  others,  into  the  sea,  and  I  suppose 
taking  the  poor  captain  and  his  dead  lady 
alons:  with  it.'* 

Here  the  noble  old  fellow  piped  his  eye, 
and  for  a  few  moments  appeared  overcome. 
Indeed  Jack,  though  much  less  informed  than 
Phil,  consequently  not  so  susceptible,  would 
not  allow  him  to  be  solus  on  such  an  occa- 
sion; for  he  set  up  a  roar,  more  ludicrous 
than  lamentable,  and  which  no  doubt  was 
taken  by  the  ship's  crew  for  the  howl  of  some 
sea-hog. 

Philip  now  resumed — "  How  I  was  saved, 
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Heaven  only  knows,  but  I  found  myself  in  a 
man  of  war,  which  had  picked  me  up  and  seve- 
ral more.  We  arrived  in  Old  England,  where 
the  captain  had  left  two  cargoes  of  some  mo- 
ment, and  which,  from  recollection  of  the 
parents,  it  became  my  pride  to  see  after.  They 
left.  Jack,  two  children ;  the  first,  our  pre- 
sent captain,  then  just  four  years  of  age ; 
the  second,  a  little  girl,  quite  an  infant,  who 
soon  followed  her  poor  parents  to  the  grave. 
The  captain's  brother,  Mr.  Vincent,  who  lives 
at  yonder  place,  took  the  lad  home,  and  acted 
a  noble  part.  Jack,  for  he  brought  him  up 
tenderly,  and  by  his  interest  (for  Mr.  Vincent 
is  rich  though  he  lives  so  retired)  procured 
him  a  good  berth.  The  blood  of  his  mother 
and  father  came  from  the  fountain-head,  and 
was  such  as  this  island  should  be  proud  of; 
and  I  need  not  tell  you  how  well  our  young 
captain  has  acted,  for  you  have  seen  him  in 
the  hour  of  battle,  and  belike,  Jack,  you 
never  saw  a  finer  officer  walk  the  quarter- 
deck than  Captain  Edward  Vincent." 

Phil  now  complained  of  his  throat  being 
o2 
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dry,  and  took  a  lusty  pull  at  a  little  horn  case  ; 
after  which  notable  draught  he  appeared  re- 
vived, handing  it  to  Jack,  who,  nothing  loth, 
did  exquisite  justice  to  the  liquor,  performing 
no  second  fiddle  on  the  occasion. 

"  I  never  did,  Phil — never ;  and  the  only 
sailor  who  matches  Captain  Wincent,  mayhap, 
is  his  cousin  Walter,  our  lieutenant:  they  are 
a  good  brace  of  English  man-of-war's  men, 
and  never  seem  frit  by  danger.  But  what 
makes  our  captain  so  fond  of  that  cottage 
yonder?  He  seemed  to  look  at  it,  Phil,  as  if 
it  was  an  enemy's  flag,  for  his  eyes  sparkled 
like  fire." 

"  Sparkled  indeed.  Jack,  and  well  they 
might.  Don't  you  know  that  a  true-hearted 
sailor  loves  his  lass  next  to  his  ship,  though 
belike  our  captain  loves  the  lass  the  best.  But 
then.  Jack,  he's  a  young  one,  and  time  serves 
all  courses,  shewing  to  us,  as  it  does  to  the 
ship  at  sea,  foul  wind  and  fair  weather.  Lis- 
ten, and  ril  tell  you  why  he's  so  fond  of  that 
cottage.  He's  a  genuine  chip  of  the  old  block, 
and  love's  a  pretty  girl,  his  cousin,  who  lives 
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there  ;  thoug-h  I  hope,  for  the  mercy  of  Hea- 
ven, if  he  marries,  he  will  never  put  to  sea 
with  so  slight  a  vessel !  God  bless  his  poor 
parents ;  I  shall  never  forget  them — never  ! 
But  hush,  Jack !  don't  you  hear  the  splash  of 
the  sea,  just  for  all  the  world  like  a  boat  ? 
Hush,  hush!  there  again.  Lord,  man,  open 
your  pretty  wind-flappers,  and  listen." 

The  sound  now  was  distinct  enough,  and  the 
boat  evidently  neared  the  shore  ;  but  on  per- 
ceiving the  man-of-war's  cutter,  it  stopped  as 
if  the  rowers  were  hesitating,  and  at  last  swept 
round,  making  for  an  open  cliff  some  distance 
from  them. 

"  Ay,  ay,  masters,"  said  Phil,  "  I'm  awake 
to  your  move.  'Tis  a  smuggler's  cutter.  Jack, 
shirking  off  from  the  Vengeance.  I  know  she's 
English  by  the  walk,  for  the  Dutch  mynheers 
and  French  mounseers  don't  pull  like  that : 
the  strokes  are  too  strong  and  steady  for 
them.  If  the  light  was  clearer,  belike  I  could 
make  out  that  sail  at  a  distance,  but  the  sun 
has  sunk  too  low  for  me.  I've  a  notion  she's 
*  a  rum  customer ;'  there's  a  joke,  Jack,  for 
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she  seems  shy  of  coming  near.  Very  well, 
my  boys,  I  hope  you  don't  think  we  are  going 
to  sleep,  though  the  Vengeance  looks  as  if 
she  was.  No,  no,  a  couching  dog  can  shew 
sometimes  a  cursed  sharp  set  of  teeth." 

After  some  time  Philip  was  roused  from  his 
reverie  by  Jack,  who  called  his  attention  to 
some  object  descending  the  cliff  from  the 
cottage,  yet  decidedly  neither  of  their  offi- 
cers ;  for  had  they  wished,  a  whistle  would 
have  been  the  notice  for  them  to  be  prepared, 
and  was  understood  to  be  the  signal. 

The  moon  had  gradually  risen,  illuminating 
the  whole  body  of  the  ocean  with  its  chaste 
yet  subdued  rays,  and  the  stars  twinkled  with 
resplendent  brilliancy,  adding  also  to  the 
extraordinary  brightness  of  the  evening.  The 
frigate  lay  almost  motionless  on  the  face  of 
the  waters;  and  so  distinct  did  the  light 
shine  on  the  vessel,  that  it  was  if  possible 
more  evident  than  if  gleaming  under  the 
blaze  of  the  noon-day  sun.  It  was  just 
such  an  eve  as  we  so  frequently  enjoy  in 
Italy,  soft  and  tranquil,  scarcely  a  cloud  even 
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obscuring  the  pale  blue  firmament,  which 
looked  on  the  earthly  scene  in  calm  serenity ; 
and  the  gentle  breeze  bore  in  its  passage  the 
perfume  of  the  summer  flowers,  mixed  with 
the  odour  of  the  sea.  Philip  watched  the 
object  intently,  and  could  plainly  perceive  it 
sought  concealment,  only  appearing  as  ne  • 
cessity  compelled  in  the  descent  towards  the 
beach.  Neither  boat  nor  vessel  could  be 
seen,  and  Philip  thought  they  had  espied  the 
Vengeance  as  she  lay  so  plain,  and  sheered 
off.  A  low  whistle  now  sounded,  which  was 
answered  from  the  cliff,  and  apparently  from 
the  place  where  the  figure  was  last  seen. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Can  you  remember  that  plaintive  strain  ? 

I  could  list'  to  it  fondly  ag-ain  and  ag-ain ; 

It  thrills  through  my  frame  when  beneath  that  dell, 

Which  echoes  its  sweetness  so  truly  and  well. 


The  interior  of  the  cottage,  or  more  cor- 
rectly speaking,  villa,  for  the  building  was 
rather  too  elegant  and  extensive  to  have  so 
common  an  epithet  applied  to  it,  was  chaste 
in  the  extreme,  evidently  proving  that  its 
inmates  were  people  of  cultivated  minds. 
The  library,  the  shelves  of  which  were  filled 
with  the  works  of  choice  authors  in  ancient 
and  modern  languages,  had  on  the  evening 
we  are  now  speaking  of  more  company  than 
usually  met  together;  and  they  appeared, 
from  the  smile  which  lit  up  the  faces  of  the 
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parties  who  were  in  detached  groups,  in  the 
utmost  hilarity. 

Near  the  window  Mr.  Vincent  was  placed, 
an  elegant  looking  old  gentleman,  dressed  in 
the  costume  of  the  period,  as  were  the  rest  of 
the  guests  both  male  and  female ;  and,  how- 
ever our  eye  may  be  accustomed  to  the  pre- 
sent style  of  the  fashionable  world,  it  is  much 
to  be  questioned  whether  the  powdered  hair 
of  the  gentleman  of  that  day,  the  court  suit, 
buckles  in  the  knee  and  in  the  shoes,  with  the 
handsome  inlaid  steel-hilted  sword,  and  laced 
ruffles,  were  not  infinitely  more  elegant  than 
the  dandy  and  unmeaning  habit  which  covers, 
it  cannot  be  said  decorates,  the  "  petit  maitre" 
of  our  own  times.    It  was  not  alone  in  manner 
that  the  old  fashion  infinitely  had  advantages 
over  the  modern  '*  degage"  method  of  ad- 
dress ;  but  it  was  then  possible  to  descry  the 
man  of  education   and  polish,   as  the  dress 
was  too   expensive   for   the  reach   of   every 
pocket,  though  of  course  it  was  aped,  as  all 
fashions  occasionally  are,  by  the  vulgar.     I 
defy,  however,  any  human  being  to  distin- 

o  3 
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guish  "  novv-a-days"  the  valet  from  the  mas- 
ter, the  groom  from  the  nobleman,  and  in 
this  homogeneous  mass,  decent  manners,  one 
great  proof  of  correct  education,  stand  a  fair 
chance  of  being,  like  the  ruins  of  Hercu- 
laneum,  swept  utterly  away  from  the  present 
age ! 

At  a  spinnet  near  the  window  a  young  lady 
sat,  the  daughter  of  the  host,  who  appeared  to 
have  recently  executed  some  piece  of  music, 
as  her  head  once  or  twice  bent,  as  if  in  return 
for  marks  of  approbation.  She  was  most 
decidedly  an  elegant  young  woman,  with  a 
fine  complexion,  eyes  of  a  dark  hazel,  and 
features  sufficiently  prominent  to  give  full 
effect  to  their  handsome  expression.  Captain 
Vincent,  whom  we  have  already  introduced  to 
our  readers,  was  leaning  over  the  back  of 
the  chair,  and  his  gaze  being  fixed  solely  on 
the  lady,  rendered  it  pretty  obvious  that  the 
charms  of  her  personal  attractions  had  made 
rather  a  powerful  impression  on  the  gallant 
sailor.  His  cousin  Walter  passed  from  one  io 
another,  talking   and   laughing  with    all   the 
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buoyancy  of  youth,  hope,  and  a  generous 
spirit.  Any  one  watching  the  face  of  Mr. 
Vincent  might  have  seen  the  pleased  glow 
which  passed  over  his  venerable  features  as 
he  watched  with  paternal  pride  his  son  and 
nephew,  for  he  looked  upon  them  both  as  his 
children. 

"  My  dear  Emily,"  said  Walter,  turning 
round,  "  have  you  still  in  remembrance  that 
little  ballad,  which  I  have  often  listened  to 
with  so  much  pleasure  ?  There  is  a  simplicity 
about  the  words,  and  a  pathetic  strain  attached 
to  the  music,  which  I  am  confident  will  please 
Captain  Vincent,  He  is  no  mean  performer 
himself,  Emily,  on  the  flute,  and  should  our 
station  be  long  in  this  neighbourhood,  I  hope 
he  will  not  be  so  very  shy  in  allowing  you  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  him  play.  He  is  rather 
fond  of  *  hiding  his  light  under  a  bushel.' " 

"  Walter,"  replied  Emily,  '*  my  ditty  is 
rather  of  a  melancholy  cast,  and  might  break 
in  upon  the  cheerful  tone  of  hilarity  which 
seems  to  pervade  all  present;  but  if  you  in- 
sist, of  course,  as  a  command  from  a  gallant 
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officer,  I  cannot  do  less  than  obev.  She 
turned  round  archly,  and,  upon  finding-  Cap- 
tain Vincent's  eye  fixed  upon  her,  blushed, 
averted  her  face  again  instantly,  and  com- 
menced the  prelude  to  the  following  air: 

MARY. 

A    PATHETIC    BALLAD. 

The  hour  has  long  since  pass'd — still  Edward  does  not 

come — 
Thy  wife  and  little  one,  my  love,  will  bid  thee  welcome 

home. 
She  press'd  the  smiling  babe,  then  hugg'd  him  to  her  breast. 
And  on  that  pillow,  gently,  calmly  sooth'd  the  boy  to  rest ! 

Why  com'st  thou  not,  my  love  ?  The  night  looks  dark  and 

wild — 
She  threw  a  glance  tow'rds  heav'n,  from  thence  upon  her 

child .' 
Thou  little  know'st,  s^'eet  innocent,  what  rends  thy  mother's 

heart, 
A  sad  foreboding  chills  my  blood,  and  tells  we  soon  must 

part. 

With  hurried  steps  impell'd  by  fear,  she  pac'd  tlie  cotfage 

floor. 
Then  op'd  the  casement — listen'd — 'twas  but  the  blast's  loud 

roar. 
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Methinks  I  hear  a  footstep — yes,  it  nearer  comes  lliis  way  : 
A  fearful  gleam  of  moonlight  shot  one  sudden  brilliant 
ray ! 

That  awful  burst  of  light  fell  strong,   oh!    heav'ns  what 

met  her  view  ? 
Her  Edward's  features  chili'd  by  death — too  well  the  face 

she  knew. 
One  fearful  scream  of  agony — 'twas  answered  by  the  blast : 
One  kiss  upon  the  clay  cold  lips — that  kiss  was  Mary's 

last ! 

Emily  really  sang  the  air  and  accompanied 
her  voice  with  exquisite  taste,  without  any  of 
the  tinsel  fritter  of  ornament,  which  most  de- 
cidedly ruins  the  effect  of  a  ballad.  Her  ex- 
ecution was  more  elegant  than  brilliant,  and 
the  chaste  manner  in  which  she  srave  full 
effect  both  to  words  and  music,  appeared  to 
fasten,  as  it  ever  must  do,  on  an  audience 
capable  of  appreciating  softness  of  style,  com- 
bined with  expression.  Captain  Vincent  ap- 
peared lost,  nor  had  he  the  politeness  to  thank 
the  beautiful  songstress  as  the  rest  of  the 
company  did,  until  roused  from  his  reverie 
by  Walter.     Colouring  up,  yet  instantly  apo- 
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logising"  for  his  rudeness,  he  speedily  made 
up  for  the  deficiency,  and  apparently  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  fair  lady,  when  they  were 
interrupted  in  their  interesting"  conversation 
by  Mr.  Vincent,  who,  addressing  his  nephew, 
requested  to  know  how  long  the  vessel  which 
he  commanded  was  likely  to  remain  on  the 
station  it  now  occupied. 

"  That,  my  dear  sir,  depends  upon  circum- 
stances. 1  cannot  suppose  it  possible  you 
can  be  unacquainted  with  the  reasons  which 
compel  our  appearing  before  you  thus  ac- 
coutred," (pointing  to  a  brace  of  silver  mount- 
ed pistols  which  were  placed  in  his  belt,  and 
to  the  cutlass  of  effective  use  suspended  to  his 
side,)  "  but  in  case  some  of  your  fair  guests 
may  be  uninformed  upon  these  points,  I  will 
mention  them ;  they  partake  a  little  of  the 
romantic,  therefore  I  doubt  not  they  may  be 
eagerly  listened  to.  This  coast  then  is  most 
seriously  infested  by  smugglers,  and  their 
ventures  have  been  hitherto  so  successful  and 
their  attempts  so  much  beyond  the  usual  dar- 
ing of  those  pests  to  society,  that  the  govern- 
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merit  have  at  last  come  to  a  most  decided 
resolution  of  exterminating  the  gang*.  The 
hornets  can  be  smothered,  because  their  move- 
ments are  known  to  us ;  but  the  promoter  of 
this  mischief  stands  alone,  and  may  not  be  so 
easy  to  trace.  That  he  has  moved  in  more 
respectable  society  at  times  we  have  proof,  but 
which  proof  at  present,  I  intend  keeping  a 
secret."  Here  the  gallant  Captain  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  buzz  of  the  ladies,  who  all 
appeared  disappointed  at  this  resolution — 
"  Yes,  ladies,"  resumed  Captain  Vincent,  "  I 
am  sorry  I  cannot  satisfy  your  curiosity,  but 
such  are  my  commands,  and  I  should  be  a  bad 
officer  indeed,  did  I  not  attend  to  the  orders 
of  those  above  me.  Can  we  but  strike  a  blow 
at  the  leader,  the  rest  of  the  gang  would  be 
unable  to  achieve  what  they  have  hitherto 
accomplished  so  adroitly,  escaping  every  snare 
for  their  capture." 

"  And  do  you  think,  Edward,"  said  Mr. 
Vincent,  "  that  you  have  any  chance  of  ef- 
fecting your  object  V 
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''  I  do  think  so,"  replied  Captain  Vincent, 
"  and  shall  not  delay  the  morrow's  sun,  ere  1 
put  my  men  upon  the  alert." 

"  Does  it  lead  in  our  neighbourhood,"  asked 
Emily,  timidly? 

"  Indeed  it  does,  madam,"  answered  the 
Captain,  "  and  the  villain  may  be  nearer  than 
we  imagine — nay,  he  might  be  within  hearing, 
for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary." 

"  He  may  &e,"  responded  a  distinct,  yet 
deep-toned  utterance,  and  which  was  so  sud- 
denly raised,  that  the  ladies  shrieked  out, 
terror-struck  at  the  horrible  supposition. 

"  Then  if  he  be  so,"  continued  Captain 
Vincent  with  a  firm  voice  and  unblenched 
countenance,  "  1  would  have  him  beware  of 
the— 

*'  Venyeance,^^  again  responded  the  voice ! 

Captain  Vincent  upon  this,  instantly  raised 
a  silver  whistle  to  his  lips,  the  sound  of  which 
reverberated  sharply  through  the  room,  and 
the  poor  ladies,  with  the  exception  of  Emily, 
were  terriblv  alarmed.     She  was  of  a  spirit 
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however,  not  easily  daunted,  though  the  in- 
terest which  the  scene  now  began  to  assume 
was  not  lost  on  her.  She  looked  up  at  Cap- 
tain Vincent,  and  saw  enough  in  his  manly 
face  to  assure  her,  that  he  was  any  thing  but 
intimidated,  consequently  any  little  uneasiness 
she  might  have  felt,  speedily  subsided.  Ere 
the  sound  had  well  ceased,  the  room  had  ad- 
ditional company  in  the  persons  of  eleven 
able-bodied  seamen,  well  armed  and  accou- 
tred for  offence  or  defence,  as  circumstances 
might  happen.  The  bold  bearing  and  con- 
fident demeanour  of  the  men,  went  very  far 
indeed  in  allaying  the  alarm  of  the  ladies, 
who,  it  may  be  readily  imagined,  were  wound 
up  a  little  in  fancied  terror,  owing  to  the  in- 
terruption of  the  voice.  Their  commander 
turned  towards  them  and  spoke  as  calmly  as 
if  nothing  particular  had  occurred,  directing 
his  attention  to  the  foremost  man, 

"  Hanway,  1  have  suspicion  we  are  nearer 
the  smugglers  than  may  be  pleasing  to  the 
company  here.  Be  on  the  alert,  and  hunt 
well  about  the  grounds,  taking  care  also  to 
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station  some  of  the  men  close  round  the 
house.  Should  the  fellow  think  to  intimidate 
us,  1  fancy  he  will  find  himself  egregiously 
mistaken  in  the  crew  of  the  Vengeance. 
What  say  ye,  my  gallant  fellows'?" 

"  Please  your  honour,"  replied  Hanway,  a 
fine,  tall,  athletic  seaman,  with  a  face  bronzed 
by  the  sun,  and  his  black  hair  curling  round 
a  forehead,  that  would  have  adorned  the  no- 
blest statue  of  antiquity,  *'  your  orders  shall 
be  obeyed !  If  we  can  catch  any  eaves- 
droppers, mayhap  their  voices  may  be  sooner 
silenced  than  they  expect.  We  have  stood 
muster  under  a  hotter  fire  ere  now,  and  ar'n't 
to  be  'timidated  by  such  a  set  of  fellows  as 
them  smugglers.  We'll  brush  'em  up,  please 
your  honour,  won't  us,  Tom?''  appealing  to 
the  man  next  him.  Having  made  this  answer, 
he  scraped  his  foot  sharply  on  the  floor, 
hitched  up  his  waistband,  and  speedily  retired 
from  the  room,  followed  by  the  rest. 

"  I  beg,  ladies,"  said  CaptainVincent,  "  that 
you  will  be  under  no  further  apprehension. 
Depend  on  my  good  fellows,  they  are   like 
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the  true  English  mastiff,  and  will  never  shrink 
from  danger  till  the  hand  of  death  arrests 
them  !  They  have  done  good  service  ere  this, 
and  I  doubt  not  they  will  soon  discover  the 
lurking  place  of  this  unseen  marauder." 

"  Did  you  not  say,  Edward,''  inquired  Mr. 
Vincent,  "  that  you  were  in  possession  of  the 
information  as  to  the  place  of  his  retreat— 
If  so,  may  I  know  the  spot?" 

"  My  dear  uncle,"  replied  Captain  Vincent, 
"  I  hope  you  will  excuse  my  answering  that 
question  at  present.  The  orders  which  have 
been  transmitted  to  me  are  not  only  strict,  but 
imperative,  as  regard  secrecy.  However,  at 
a  convenient  time,  I  am  not  so  harnessed  but 
that  I  dare  confide  in  friends  of  whose  faith  T 
have  full  assurance.  Thus  much  I  may  state 
to  the  present  company,  that  the  individual 
who  is  supposed  to  lead  those  men,  has  a  wider 
and  bolder  range  than  the  mere  field  for 
bartering  his  commodities  would  lead  you  to 
imagine ;  and  that  his  apprehension  conse- 
quently is  necessary.  Were  I  to  meet  him  in 
the  midst  of  his  wretched  associates,  it  would 
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be  my  duty — and  heaven  knows  I  should 
never  shrink  from  performing  it! — to  arrest 
him  personally,  even  were  I  to  sink  under 
the  crush  of  numbers." 

"  Alone,  it  might  he  dangerous,"  once  more 
echoed  the  full-toned  voice. 

Walter,  upon  this  further  interruption,  in- 
stantly went  out  to  see  if  the  person  could 
be  detected,  for  the  sound  evidently  pro- 
ceeded close  upon  them.  He  speedily  re- 
turned without  success  ;  neither  had  the  men 
who  were  stationed  round  the  house  seen 
or  heard  any  thing  to  catch  their  atten- 
tion ;  indeed,  the  only  sound  which  swept 
upon  the  gentle  breeze,  was  the  dashing  of 
the  waves  as  they  splashed  against  the  pebbly 
strand. 

*'  This  is  most  extraordinary,  Walter,"  ex- 
claimed Captain  Vincent.  "  Has  Hanway 
made  diligent  search  about  the  grounds,  and 
kept  a  watch  near  the  house  V* 

"  He  has  done  both,"  replied  Walter,  *•  but 
no  living  soul  has  been  seen,  neither  have  the 
men  heard  any  voice  ;  so  that  the  affair  re- 
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mains  a  mystery.  There  is,  however,  little 
danger  to  be  apprehended,  for  I  do  not  think 
the  smugglers,  audacious  as  they  are  on  most 
occasions,  would  be  fool-hardy  enough  to 
molest  any  one  under  this  roof.  The  explosion 
of  a  pistol  would  speedily  bring  such  an  effi- 
cient aid  from  the  Vengeance  as  to  set  at  de- 
fiance any  force  they  could  command." 

"  It  is  very  evident,  Walter,"  answered 
Captain  Vincent,  **  that  the  smugglers  know 
we  are  in  search  of  their  haunt ;  and  it  is  also 
evident  that  the  voice  proceeds  from  within 
this  house  ;  for  had  any  person  been  without, 
the  moon  shines  so  brightly  our  men  must  have 
detected  the  intruder.  This  then,"  continued 
Captain  Vincent,  "  is  the  spot  from  whence  the 
voice  issued,"  accompanying  the  words  with  a 
smart  blow  on  the  wall,  which  however  re- 
sisted more  firmly  than  he  had  expected,  no 
sound  issuing  to  make  him  suppose  the  panel 
was  hollow. 

The  alarm  of  the  company  now  became 
general,  and  a  move  was  made  as  for  depar- 
ture ;  but  upon  the  assurances  of  safety  given 
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hy  Captain  Vincent  and  Walter,  the  guests 
remained  the  evening.  It  was  however  a  re- 
straint somewhat  imposed  by  politeness  towards 
their  venerable  host,  and  the  rest  of  the  time 
passed,  as  it  usually  does,  when  terror  at  anv 
imaginary  or  real  calamity  hangs  over  us. 
About  an  hour  before  midnight  the  guests 
retired,  and  those  most  alarmed  were  escorted 
by  some  of  the  seamen  to  their  own  habita- 
tions. 

After  taking  leave  of  Mr.  Vincent  and 
Emily,  with  whom  they  left  four  of  the  men 
besides  Hanway,  as  a  protection  in  case  any 
thing  should  occur,  both  the  officers  and  the 
other  sailors  proceeded  gently  towards  the 
boat,  under  the  care  of  Philip.  They  had 
not  advanced  far  down  the  cliff  before  the 
whistle  was  sounded  to  give  token  of  their 
approach,  so  that  the  cutter  was  in  readiness 
for  their  departure  to  the  vessel.  Philip  told 
Captain  Vincent  of  the  smuggler's  boat,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  sail  out  at  sea  ;  he  also 
informed  him  of  the  figure  which  Jack  and  him- 
self had  observed  winding  cautiously  down  the 
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cliff'.  Upon  comparing-  the  time,  it  appeared 
to  be  precisely  soon  after  Walter  had  issued 
forth  to  detect  if  possible  the  voice,  and  in 
which  search  he  proved  unsuccessful.  That 
the  smugglers  must  have  some  outlet  near  the 
villa  was  obvious,  but  how  it  remained  so 
long  unknown  appeared  a  mystery. 

"  Come,  my  boys,  give  a  lusty  pull,"  said 
Captain  Vincent,  "  for  should  I  not  be  greatly 
deceived,  there  will  be  a  manoeuvre  executed 
to-morrow  night,  which  we  may  somewhat 
disconcert.  At  any  rate,  we  will  not  sleep 
on  our  posts!" 

The  only  answer  the  men  returned  was, 
"  Aye,  Aye,  Sir,"  and  the  boat  scudded 
swiftly  over  the  calm  and  boundless  ocean. 
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